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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton Mifflin & a 
New Books. 


By Mr. ALDRICH. 
The Sisters Tragedy. 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and 


Dramatic. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
By GeorcEe WILLIs CooKE. 


A Browning Guide- 


Book. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic and 
Dramatic Works of Robert Browning. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; with sets of 
Browning, St. 75. 


By Mary C. LEE. 
In the Cheering-Up 


Business. $1.25. 


A charming story of cheerful 
helpers, by the author of ‘‘A Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket.” — 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boslon 
11 East 17th St., New Vork. 


The Breath of Spring isin the Al 


‘Time te RASTER MUSIC, 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &., 
— Easter Alleluias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz. ]. Rosabel. 2 
. Easter Offering [15 cts., 51. 44 doz ], a Cantata by 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up * season by 1 icing such Canta- 


The Literary Landmarks of Ed- 
inburgh. By Laurence Horton. 
With sixteen illustrations drawn by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 

An interesting and important paper de- 
scribing the homes and h: tunts,as they now 
appear, sof the menen celebrities of Scotland. 


American Leads at Whist, and 
their History. By N. B. FTulsr. 

Of especial interest as ‘being the work of 
the originator of American leads at whist 
and one whose suggestions have been 
adopted by „Cavendish,“ ind accepted by all 
advanced players in England and America. 


Wessex Folk. ae story. Part I. By 
Tuomas Harpy. With illustrations by 
CHARLES GREEN and ALFRED Parsons. 


Comedy of Errors. With eight il- 
lustrations (including f rontispiece) by 
Epwin: A. Annzr. Comment by Ax- 
DREW LANG. 


The fourth of this superb series of illus- 
trations of Shakespeare’ s comedies. 


The Argentine Car Capital. By Turo 
DORE CHILD. With thirteen illustra- 
tions drawn by C. S. Reruart, II. D. 
NICHOLS, and Epmunp II. Garrett. 
Impressions of Buenos Ayres, the metrop- 

olis of South America, written in Mr. Child's 

usual fearless and impartial manner, and of 
especial valne to all who are interested in 
the commercial and industrial affairs of the 

Argentine Republic. 


The Chinese Leak. By Junin 
With four illustrations 
drawn by Freperic REMIxGTON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE NV 


In the Stranger People's Coun- 

try. A story. Part III. By CHARLVxS 

Ecrert Cnappock. IIlustrated by 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one of 


the best yet written by the accomplished 
novelist of the Tennessee mountains, 


Moods. A Piss Bs n. By W. D. Howe ts. 


March Days. ary poem. By Ricn- 
arD E. Burton. 


KorBay. 
A remarkably well-written article illus- 
trating the national characteristics shown 
in the folk-songs and other music of Eu- 
ropean peoples, and seit. of the Hun- 
garians, 


Nationality in Music. By Francis 


In the Vestibule Limited. A story. 
By Branper MatTHews. 3 


By Hezekian Botrerwortn. 


Professional Beauties of the Past. 
Full- page illustration drawn by 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Memories ofthe St. John’s. A poem. I 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Editor's Easy Chair. By Grorce 
WILLIAM Curtis. 
Editor's Study. By WILLIAu Dean 
HowkEL.ts. 


Editor’s Drawer. Conducted by 
CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


LADIES and ITS WA 


ANTED: 


for Illustrated ‘American Pub’ Bubl's G0, artford 
— Terms Boston or St. ulis, MENTION PAPER 


book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 


the Wonders of Foretola History's 


am The CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 


comes nearer to 
being a com- 
plete cat a- 
logue of the 
English lan- 
guage than 
any diction- 
ary ever 
published. 
— But it is 
not merely a dictionary; it is an en- 
cyclopedia of common things as well. 
It has been ten years in preparation. 
The leading scholars of the country 
have contributed to its pages. It is the 

latest dictionary and the best. 


Rev. Dr. R. S. STORRS 
says of it: Dietionaries are 
not often especially adapted 

to the needs and uses of con- 
— reading ; but this one 
is an exception to the rule.“ 


A large descriptive pamphlet containing 
full-size sample pages, etc., will be mailed to 
anyone sending five 2-cent stamps to ) 


Tue Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


The Popular Science 
Monthly 


FOR MARCHE 


ONTAINS discussions of a wide variety of 
interesting topics. In the opening paper, 
on “Supposed Tendencies to So- 

cialism,” Prof. WILLIAM GRAHAM deals with 
one of the great questions of the day. The 
illustrated series on“ The Development 
of American Industries since Colum- 
bus is continued, with an account of Iron- 
Working with Machine Tools,” de- 
scribing the ponderous rolls and shears for 
shaping and cutting iron bars and beams. 
How one of the important fiber plants is grown 
and prepared are told in ‘Cultivation of 
€ Sisalin the Bahamas,” with picturesque 
illustrations ; an account of Dr. Koch’s 
Method of treating Consumption” is 


~ 


Union 


FAMILY PAPER 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid's Supper (20 cts., $1.80 doz.]. Lewis, 
or Garden of binging lowers [40 cts.. $3.60 doz.] or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1 80 doz.], Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


—— sing will be delighted to take part in the brill - 


given by a friend of the discoverer; the nature 
of the mysterious ‘‘ Vodu Worship is told 
by Major A. B. ELLIS. Other articles deal with 
industrial, zodlogical, political, and geographi- 
cal subjects. Dr. Suu, L. MITCHILL, a 
prominent figure of the first quarter of this 

century, is the subject of the usual Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Frontispiece 
Portrait. 


50 cents a number. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC! |] 1 EASTER TIDE 
CHRIST EXALTED. for Sun- - 
„day. Authems for — new CONCERT 
Choir; familiar Hymns for the Congregation —— ſor Sunday 
Choruses ; appropriate B Readings: whole Schools, by J. 
care or the Festival of the Resurrec- | ing music, and beautiful recitations. Price, 
at s tion, by the Rev. Lowry. 16 pages. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid. Two new 


$3. 
inane of Mother Goose (Bete $2 2 is doz 10 eines ANNUAL No. 1 An ei * e collection of Easter Anthems for choirs, ‘‘ Roll the Rock 


„ splendi arols for Sunday - ” ‘ 55 
Queen [60 cts., $5. 40 doz.] nd for Lis Schools, Easter Festivals, — our popular authors. — i og 2 * . by Her 


Pee of 1 of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 

MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC 18 FOUND per 100 by aot THE MUSICAL MESSENGER 

j IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. supplied at same | 
: send for Speci Catalogue "Easter Anthems for] A new monthly, 32 pages and cover, sheet music 

— 122 School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz J. Golden] your Choir. size, $1.00 per year. Instr ti di d 

Boat [50 cts], charmiog action songs by Mr. L. G. THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., wack 

— First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts., $3 doz ]. 12 or more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 


strumental each issue. Sample copy free to those 
ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York, who will 1 if it pleases th pry 


$5.00 a year, 


D. APPLETON & co., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 BoN D Sr., New YorK. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. ts our new| 241 WEST SIXTH STREET, CINCINNATE & | 
H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. . 
= Menton poner 
Bishop VI NCE NT consists of excellent song, 8, responsive Scripture X. Salesmen Attention 
mas, interesting recitation ons, etc. Price, 5 cents. Advance sheets of An Artist „» with 
The Chautauqua President, Forses’ ETCHINGS now on oxhibition 5 22 


. 


„Christian Life Songs,“ Pest 8. Singing 


5 * N. T. dull me per week find 
‘6 43 cooks. People who s rare work a remedy for dull times. Instances 
Beautiful Songs,“ preter, noble, warm 


kalen where it sells itself.“ Bend for it. 
‘Living Fountain.“ 


New Books every week. 
i Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
substantial rring, an d lasting g "vanes, find. their A Genteel Lady wanted to take orders for 2 P — 


Bryant’s Lin ART OF Posray—a Portrait Gallery and ces 
look Christ ward. It is a wise, hopeful, artistic | for examination, only 200. NO free copies. 2ͤĩ e T not sold by Dealers; 9. 


Christian story, with a broad basis of the soundest | , if yen ts 
sense. I wish every minister, every workingman. f The Enchanted Wood. 1 ings, — tor particulars to 760 low > buy of the Pub- 
every millionaire, and every political economist | eretta, adapted to the use of “ee Schools ‘get other 5 a 

would read it. It has inspired me, and I trust it may entertainments. By T. M. Towne. Easily otten Fords, Howard * Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, J. J. li sh er J OHN B. ALDEN, 
inspire thousands of others. I thank you with all | up; charming effects. Price, 35 cents. >? 


We publish the best k for — day school. 
my heart for writing it.“ ging school, etc. Send for catalogue. “ 


“Will be read by thousands because it is a thrill- S. W. STRAUB & oo. 
ing “eng d ot every-day life. . . . Not merely made up | 243 State Street, - - Chicago. 
1 1 hotographic realism of commonplaces, but : 

ot the striking picturesqueness of romantic 
aristically selected and vividly portrayed.”’ 


In a letter to Judge Tovnokx. Fe b. 4, 1891, says: ** You 
have written a great book in Murvale Eastman. It 
should be read as widely as A Fool’s Errand, for it is 


Wead wan Pearl St., New. Yorn. 


Bronze Details. Send 
COM M U N ON for Illustrated Hand- ; 
Book containing new A Christian lady in every township * 


designs. é ANTED ! He agent for ; 


6 255 
Traveller. Those answering an advertisement will 3 The HOME BEYOND; 
Cloth, decorated, $1.50. confer a favor upon the Advertiser and iS J. & R. LAMB, | choicest commendations from leading slorgymen 
FORDS HOW ARD & HULBERT ewYo rk by stating that they saw thelpay, 59 Carmine STREET, ous and. 
NEW YORK. FREE. Address 103 Srarz Steer, 
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— 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 11 
subscribers only, at 6O cents a week. 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


ENGLISH, M.A. OX ON. 

iste (Organist st. Edward's 

appointment as 
m 


FOR SA LE—Farm of sixt — in Buffield, Conn. 
Large house and barns. tiful location, 1 
way between Hartford — Springfleld. Ten 
minutes’ walk — station on New York & New 
Haven road. ms moderate. d Mrs. 
S. K. Enfield, Conn. 


mountain scenery 
and a half hours 3 Barclay Street, in Northern 
New Jersey; one mile from village and 
station. ossession given at any * and ren - 
— in Pro} to of occupancy. 
ress Mr. iam Walton, care Brooks 
Broadway — Street, N. T. City: 


FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
offers a comfortable hom > moderate prices in 
the most — part of Paris; near Bois de 
Boulogne and Arc de Triomphe. References 
among Seton subscribers. 


ITALY.-A few ladies, desiring to s 


ry, an 
be accommodate 
Switzerland (July — October) 1 
English and Italian spoken. * — den re- 
uired. Application must be made Ad- 
ess Madame M., No. 8,786, Christian . 


FOR SALE In Braidertown, county seat of 
Manatee, on the west coast of South Florida, hear 
the beautiful Manatee River, in an unco 
good neighborhood and remarkably healthful. » 
cottage of four rooms, on a quarter of an acre of 

good orange land, for Any family — 
to spend the winter — in a warm e — 
with little e — the owner.. M 
A. T. Cornwel 

DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME on the 
lease, $750 per year; or for 
sale, $ acres, one mile north from 
agg ‘Comfortable house, er 
Stable, vineyard, garden, lawn, and 
Beautiful views. orre spondence for — 
lars. Relinquo, Newburg 


TO RENT- To health-seeker, farm in Southern 
Colorado. House, well, corall. Forty acres 
fer ced; . provided. Climate — — ca- 
tarrh. ste. crops first j un 


market. ork gins in February. — 
opening forty acres. Address D. W. * 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE A desirable country home; conven- 
ient to New Tork. near summit of Orange Mount- 
ains. House recently built; thirteen rooms; 
conservatory ; one and a third acres of land; ex- 
cellent drainags; town water; stone sidewalks ; 
macadamized roads; street lamps; five minutes 
to station. Offered at $11,500 Address Geo. W. 
Bostwick, 525 West Fourteenth Street, N. ew York. 


FOR SALE—A delightful, home in Flushing. L. I.; 
convenient to railroad stations; electric road at 
street corner; er shade and fruit trees; 

Ane house in fine or- 
h ‘brick, cement be- 


twelve pt two bay —— — 
floors in — 4 2 eget marble ‘basin ; san 

tary water-close range; hot ond ‘cold 
water ; up-stairs Kite ode three tubs in 1 
furnace; lot ad on Address G. W. R,, 4 8 Wali 
Street, New York 


WANTED- An intelligent and refined Christian 
lady, forty-five or fifty years of age, as house- 
keeper and to care for two children. Two serv- 
ants employed. — 4 tionable references will 
= 1 Addre H., No. 8,831, Christian 

nion ce. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—Ten to six hundred 
dollars ve paid for certain dates of silver 
doilars; five to fifty dollars apiece for certain 
dates of silver half- dollars ; five to fifty dollars 
apiece for oa dates of silver er dollars; 
one to fifty dollars apiece for certain dates of 
dimes and half-dimes ; one to twenty-five dollars 
apiece for certain dates o cents and half-cents. 
ew edition catalogue giving and 
dates of all coins wanted from 1794 t 4 — 
showiog prices paid for them, mailed te me 
dress. Price ten cents—stamps or silver. G. 
Grund, Philade!pbia, Pa. 


SOPRANO possessing cultivated voice, ex. 

perienced as a church singer. and a pupil of best 

New York masters, desires a choir position from 

— 3 Locality between New York and Kin 2 
Address Sight Reader.“ No. 8,844, o 

of ‘Christian Union. 


AN EDUCATED AMERICAN LAD 
would like to — as companion a lady 
going abroad; accustomed to forelre travel an 
competent to assume all res ponsibdility : refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Miss May, No. 8,845, 
office of The Christian Union. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
Mi strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Typewriter 
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Economize Time 
Reduce Labor 
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Prevent Errors 
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327 Broadway, New York 
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address on a 
— le tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
or 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet for infants all the 
it. 


To any Mother sending us her name and 


postal card we will send two 
our meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 


Leemin 


55 Park Place, Now York. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s.milk, combined with 


the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 


ing. A meal is instantly prepared) by dissolving a 


portion in water. 


THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a nutritious and pleasant drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E. anual of Dietetics. Apply to 

MALTED MILK CO.. Racine. Wis. 
N obody cares 
how much oil 
a lamp burns 


Pittsburgh’? 


aN 
burns less oil and gives more 
light than any other central- 
draft lamp, we all care; and 
we care a good deal; 
shows that the other lamps 
evaporate oil without burning 
it, while the ‘Pittsburgh’ 
burns it. 


jor it 


Besides, the ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ 


is easy to manage; the others 
are not. 
is clean by habit; the others 
are foul by habit—they have 
dirt-pockets, every one ot 
them. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH BRASS Co. 


The ‘Pittsburgh’? 


Send for a primer. 
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Paris, 
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An experience of 25 yore im in experi- 
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pro of Pe k (a result 


roratin 
ble bitterness of o 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 
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4 30 North William street, N. V. @ 
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will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


1 political turmoil in Canada increases. The 
keynote of the campaign is now the cry of 
“Treason,” which was raised by Sir John Macdon- 
ald at a great Conservative mass-meeting held in 
Toronto. In support of this charge against 
the Liberals, the Conservative Premier produced 
a pamphlet published anonymously, but written, 
as he charged, by Edward Farrer, one of 
the leading Liberal editors, showing to Amer- 
icans how they could coerce Canada to demand 
annexation by encouraging discontent in the 
Maritime Provinces, hampering the fishery in- 
dustry, refusing the bonding privilege, and 
cutting off the Canadian Pacific’s connections 
with the American railroads. The day following, 
Mr. Farrer came out in a letter in which he not 
only acknowledged that he had written the pam- 
phlet attacked, but declared that, under like cir- 
cumstances, he would write another or a dozen 
more supporting the same view. The present pol- 
icy of the Canadian Government, cutting off Cana- 
dian citizens from their natural markets, he believed 
to be disastrous to their interests, and in laboring 
for its overthrow he was acting as his loyalty as a 
Canadian citizen demanded. The pamphlet, he 
said, was his own individual work, and no other 
member of the Liberal party was in any way re- 
sponsible for it. That this act of a single private 
citizen should remain a central issue in the national 
campaign is of course irrational, but not impossible. 
In the feverish state of excitement which now pre- 
vails throughout Canada, the fastening of the epi- 
thets disloyal and treasonable upon the attitude of 
the advanced leaders of the Liberals will perhaps 
outweigh all the arguments which can be urged in 
favor of their platform of unrestricted reciprocity. 
This platform, indeed, seems to command a sur. 
prisingly wide support. It is probable that a 
majority of the people would favor it, did it not 
seem to be such a long step in the direction of an- 
nexation. 
from the immediate measure, but from what may 
come after it. Yet it may be that the Conservative 
attitude of stubborn resistance involves annexation 
Auite as certainly. For the refusal to grant a mod- 

erate measure which is believed to be reasonable 
is the surest way to develop 0 demand for an 
immoderate measure which at first was believed to 


be unreasonable. 
* 


The House Committee concluded its hearings 
upon the silver question on Friday, and decided 
by a majority of 8 to 4 to report adversely the 
Senate bill for free coinage. Two Republicans 
from the silver-mining States and two Democrats 
from the agricultural States of the Mississippi 
Valley cast the votes in the minority. When the 
Senate bill had been thus disposed of, one of the 
Republicans from the silver-miniug States moved 
to substitute a measure providing for free coinage 
restricted to the product of American mines. But 
this proposition failed to obtain the votes of either 
of the Democrats who had supported the more 
radical measure. The same member then moved 
another substitute providing for the monthly pur- 
chase of six million ounces of silver, instead of 
four and a half million ounces as is now author- 
ized. This proposition, too, was supported only 
by himself and his colleague from the mining 
States. The anti-silver men are confident that 
the Free Coinage bill cannot be passed at this 
session of Congress, and we hope their confi- 


The Canadians seem to shrink back, not 


dence is well feunded. In the Senate the most 
interesting discussion last week was that of 
the Nicaragua Canal bill. Senator Vest attacked 
it, not because of its financial extravagance, but be- 
cause it calmly repudiated the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty without any negotiations upon the subject with 
Great Britain, and thus threatened, not war, per- 
haps, but international animosity, antagonism, and 
distrust. Senator Morgan advocated the bill on 
the very singular ground that the work of con- 
structing the canal could be done by the Govern- 
ment at the cost of $100,000,000, while if done by 
a company (since the company’s bonds would have 
to be sold at sixty per cent., and heavy interest 
charges would have to be met), it would cost $240,- 
000,000. This argument comes from one of the 
very school of statesmen who, upon the question of 
breaking down monopolies by the public ownership 
of telegraphs or railroads or gas works, continually 
assert that the public cannot do anything half so 
economically as the private corporations. 
* * 
* 

The recent speech of Mr. Goschen, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, upon the financial needs of 
Great Britain makes manifest that the English 
public also is groping restlessly in the dark after a 
solution of the currency question. As a statement 
of the perils of our present system, Mr. Goschen’s 
speech is powerful. Of the recent crisis he said: 
„It was a time when none who had liabilities or 
engagements to pay could say how they should pay 


them if a condition of things were to continue 


under which securities could not be realized, under 
which produce could not be sold, under which bills 
could not be discounted, under which there appeared 
an absence of cash sufficient to discharge the lia- 
bilities of the public.” The basis of money upon 
which the immense fabric of credit rests was shown 
to be grossly inadequate, and the nation was bound 
to take some measures to broaden it and strengthen 
it. One way in which this could be done would be 
to require the banks to keep in reserve a larger 
percentage of their deposits. The average reserve 
in England was but ten per cent., while in the 
National banks of America it was by law twenty-five 
per cent. If the banks could not be required to 
keep gold enough for every emergency, then the 
Government should itself keep a larger supply. 
In order to accomplish this Mr. Goschen recom- 
mended that one-pound notes be issued, and that the 
gold which this paper money replaced be aceumu- 
lated in the public treasury. Still further to in- 
crease the supply of available gold, he suggested 
that ten-shilling notes be issued against silver to 
replace the gold half-sovereigns. This new use of 
silver to supply a larger part of the circulating 
medium of Great Britain has called forth some 
criticism from the extreme Conservatives ; but its 
suggestion by so safe a leader as Mr. Goschen 
makes its adoption extremely probable. One of 
the most noteworthy features of Mr. Goschen’s 
speech was that, while he made clear that he would 
have the new paper money represent, pound for 
pound, coin deposited in the public treasury, he 
acknowledged that his audience was much less 
favorable to this proposal than if he had recom- 
mended the increased issue of paper money, which 
would be simply “ fiduciary currency” resting 
upon the public credit. 
* 

The shipping question now before Congress may 
be decided this week, or it may be indefinitely 
postponed. The bill of Mr. Farquhar, in brief, is an 
amalgamation of the subsidy and bounty bills already 
formally passed upon by the Senate. Although 
these two objects are entirely distinct—subsidy relat- 


ing to the transportation of mails upon the sea, and 
bounty being intended to equalize the difference 
in the cost of American and foreign built vessels 


of all classes—they have been combined in order that 


the former, by supposed national benefit, may carry 
with it the latter, which has no advantage to sub- 
serve but that of the private interests repre- 
sented by a powerful lobby at Washington. 
It is perhaps true that, if our trade is to be 


promoted by the new treaty with Brazil, we 


ought, for the accommodation of mails and 
passengers, to establish rapid and regular com- 
munication with that country. At present we 
have only a line of steamers so slow that letters can 
be sent there in a shorter time by way of South- 
ampton. Therefore, if we subsidize a line at all, 
its ships should make at least the same time that is 
now accomplished from that port; otherwise the 
subsidy would be a useless waste of money. As to 
the carriage of merchandise, our harbors are full 
of foreign ships and steamers, many of which in 
that trade are unable to fill up with freight. If 
we desire to have our goods carried under the 
American flag, would it not be wise, instead of 
drawing money from the Treasury to maintain our 
shipbuilders, to give our merchants the liberty of 
purchasing ships wherever they can get them on 


the best terms? Competition is a better incentive 


than charity. 

A good illustration of the working of our present 
Civil Service system has lately been furnished in 
Summit, N. J., where a very trustworthy woman, 
who has for,several years past acted as postmis- 
tress, and whose term has just expired, goes out of 
office to make place for a Republican nominee: 
During the management of the present postmistress 
the mail service has been greatly enlarged and 
every possible facility and courtesy have been 
shown to the patrons of the office. There has 
been no complaint from any quarter. Now, without 
cause, an estimable woman, who has the respect of 
the community and as a public servant has com- 
manded its confidence and regard, and who depends 
for her support upon—her office, gives place to a 
man against whom there is nothing to be said 
save that there is no reason why he should hold the 
office. Such a case is simply afrank and undis- 
guised exhibition of the system of distributing public 
offices as prizes in the political lottery. Against 
such a system the good sense of the American people 
must sooner or later be aroused. It violates not 
only every sound principle of government and every 
good business method, but it is in direct antagonism 
to the sound sense and practical sagacity with 
which Americans usually manage their affairs. It 
is a pitiful spectacle indeed when the President 


of the United States is engaged in turning women . 


out of post-offices, and yet for many years past it is 
the sort of thing every President has done. Every 
man who values republican institutions ought to pro- 
test against a system which is both corrupting and 
ridiculous. It is bad from every point of view. 
When shall we have a President with enough 
breadth of view and courage to refuse point-blank 
to serve as the distributing agent of the lottery ? 
When such a President arrives, as the French say, 
we predict for him the hatred of all the politicians, 
the abuse of the New York “Sun,” and the en- 
thusiastie support of the American people. 
* * 


Senator Quay made a speech in the Senate last 
week which appeared to answer somewhat specific- 
ally the charges which have been made against 
him, but which, upon comparison with those charges, 
proves to be less definite than the public had a 
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right to expect. If the charges had been general 
in their character, Mr. Quay’s defense would have 
been sufficient, but those charges related to specific 
acts which have been described in detail and with 
dates. Under the circumstances, and especially in 
view of his long silence, Senator Quay ought to 
have demanded an investigation in order to settle 
finally the questions which have been raised. Mr. 
Quay could easily set these matters at rest by re- 
lieving his counsel, Mr. MacVeagh, of the profes- 
sional obligation of silence. A word from his 
former counsel would dispose of the matter. 
* 

It is reported that the revolutionary spirit is 
spreading in Belgium. Not long ago a large body 
of armed reserve men were called out without the 
usual notice. A cabinet council sat all night in 
Brussels, and every preparation was taken against 
a possible outbreak. The outcome of the situation 
seems to have been, however, nothing more start- 
ling than a series of immense meetings and a peti- 
tion of prodigious size in favor of the extension of 
the elective franchise. The population of Belgium 
is something over six millions, while the voters who 
are allowed to cast their ballots in parliamentary 
elections are less than 115,000. In other words, 
the electorate includes less than one fifty-second 
part of the population. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that there is a strong popular 
movement for the extension of the franchise, origi- 
nating chiefly among the workingmen, who demand 
that the franchise shall be made universal. The 
situation in Belgium is a singular and perplexing 
one for the politicians. The towns are, for the 
most part, Radical; the country is, for the most 
part, Conservative and Roman Catholic. Universal 
suffrage would mean a great increase of Conserva- 
tive votes in the country districts, and a great in- 
crease of Radical votesinthetown. The politicians 
are unable, therefore, to tell in advance what the 
political result would be. The Conservatives, who 
are now in possession of the,government by virtue 
of a very large majority, are not disposed to take 
any chances. A party which controls a two-thirds 
majority could hardly hope for a better situation. 
Their opposition, therefore, is not surprising. The 
Liberals are not agreed as to what kind of an ex- 
tension of the franchise they want. Some clamor 
for universal suffrage, some for an educational test, 
and some for a marked reduction of the high prop- 
erty qualification now in force. The old Liberal 
party, which may be described as the Conservative 
wing of the Liberal party, fears the effect of uni- 
versal suffrage, and would like certain educational 
guaranties which would enable them to control, in a 
certain degree, the quality of the electorate. What 
they are aiming at specifically is to confine the vote 
to the best class of artisans who are with them, and 
to exclude the illiterate Catholics who are against 
them. They are at one with the Radicals in de- 
manding a revision, but they are opposed to the 
Radicals in the kind of revision which they de- 


mand. 
* * 


The new Italian Premier, the Marquis di Rudini, 
is, like Crispi, a Sicilian. He belongs, as his title 
indicates, to the ranks of the aristocrats, but he was 
a follower of Garibaldi and he is a Radical by 
conviction. He shares with Crispi the impetuosity 
of the Sicilian temperament, and he is not likely to 
let Italy fall into the rear. He has affirmed very 
strongly that he stands by the Triple Alliance and that 
the foreign policy of the country will be maintained 
intact. If this be true, the recent change of ministry 
in Italy amounts to very little, so far as European 
interests are concerned. It is a change of men, but 
not of measures. How the new ministry will be 
able to enforce economy without reducing the naval 
and military expenditures it is difficult to see, but 
that is evidently what the new Premier hopes to 
do. There is no salvation, apparently, for Italy 
save by rigid economy, and rigid economy means 
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a reduction of expenditures which would materially 
change the position of Italy in Europe. At present 
the army and navy are costing Italy about twice as 
much as her resources justify. The Marquis di 
Rudini is apparently placed in the difficult position 
of being obliged to eat his cake and keep it at the 
same time, a feat often attempted, but never, so far 
as our knowledge goes, really accomplished. 
** 


* 


The funeral of General Sherman took place in 


this city on Thursday of last week with splendid 


military honors and widespread public expressions 
of profound respect. The day was largely given 
up to preparations for and the carrying out of the 
public and military demonstrations of profound 
respect to the dead hero. The public schools, the 
municipal offices, and very many places of busi- 
ness were closed. Crowds not only of citizens but 
of visitors, who thronged to New York from neigh. 
boring towns, lined the streets along which the 
funeral procession passed. Everywhere throughout 
the city flags were displayed at half-mast, and 
many buildings on the line of march bore badges 
of mourning. The military funeral procession was 
a very long one; it is estimated that considerably 
more than twenty thousand men were in line, and 
the column was two hours in passing a given point. 
A large part of the procession was made up of 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic, who 
were marshaled in their various posts, carrying the 
tattered battle flags under which they had fought 
in the Civil War. One of the touching sights of 
the funeral procession was the appearance of a 
veteran who, with only one leg, was marching in 
his proper place by the aid of crutches. Many of 
these veterans limped, and several carried armless 
sleeves at their sides. The mournful music and 
muffled drums of the various bands, and the con- 
tinuous tolling of the church bells, as the procession 
moved slowly along, lent a dramatic and somber 
impression to the scene, which not even the brilliant 
sun, the transparent blue sky, and the too evident 
and eager curiosity of many of the spectators could 
takeaway. Perhaps the most significant feature of 
the military pageant, from the patriotic point of 
view of the citizen who knows no North, no South, 
no East, no West, but only his Country, was the 
fact that General Joseph E. Johnston, General 
Sherman’s most vigorous enemy during the Re- 


bellion, was one of the pall-bearers. 


* * 
— 


One of the most significant economic events in 
some time was the Astor-Willing wedding in Phila- 
delphia last week. To use one of Dr. Holmes’s 
expressions, the impression which its descriptions 
left upon the mind was, not that it was brilliant with 
gold, but heavy with bullion. Here are a few 
sentences from the account of it in one of our New 
York papers: The Willing mansion was changed 
to a palace of roses. 
ever wore more expensive or lovely dresses. 
The day’s ceremony may be estimated to have cost 
between $25,000 and $30,000. . . Probably 
never before have bridal gifts been so numerous and 
costly. . . . The tiara of diamonds which was the 
groom’s gift to the bride is probably unsurpassed by 
any in America. . . . The elder Mr. Astor's gift 
to his daughter-in-law was a double bowknot of 
diamonds, from which is hanging a huge brilliant, 
and a diamond necklace and crescent of diamonds 
and sapphires four inches long. The present of the 
groom’s mother was five diamond stars, each as 
large as a silver half-dollar, inclosed in a massive 
box of solid silver, and eight silver dishes, each 
about three feet long, modeled after her own 
service. The wedding presents represented 
$2,000,000.” So much, then, for the day. Now as 
to the young couple’s start in life: “ Preceding their 
trip to Europe, Mr. Astor and his bride will spend 
about three weeks cruising in Mr. William Astor’s 
yacht ‘Nourmahal,’ in Florida waters. Despite 


the fact that her furnishings were scarcely worn 


.. No bride or bridesmaids 
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and almost new, the boat was refurnished out and 
out with the most costly and magnificent furniture 
that money could secure. The complement of 
officers is fifty-two men, not including servants and 
personal attendants. It takes from $8,000 to 
$10,000 per month to keep her in service, besides 
the cost of food and wines.” Twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the day’s ceremony, two million dollars’ 
worth of presents, a cruise in a half-idle yacht cost- 
ing ten thousand dollars a month to maintain! 
When we read this we are reminded of Thackeray’s 
description of the extravagance of the Prince 
Regent during the Napoleonic wars: “If he 
had been a manufacturing town, or a populous rural 
district, or an army of five thousand men, he would 
not have cost more. The nation gave him more 
money, and more and more. The sum is past count- 
ing.” Looked at soberly, the sums lavished upon 
our American commoners are as disgraceful to our 
institutions as were the squanderings of the Prince 
Regent to those of England. If the scandal is less, 
it is because the disastrous concentration of heredi- 
tary wealth has as yet awakened less serious 
thought among us than the disastrous concentra- 
tion of hereditary power had awakened in England. 
In the case of the Astors, quite as much as of the 


Prince Regent, the enormous sums expended are 


the gift of the nation, obtained without compen- 
sating service on the part of the recipients. The 
burden upon the labor of the country is as great, 
the benefit to the comfort or culture or character of 
the recipients is as small. 


* * 
* 


The official report of Mr. Blackburn, the Chief 
of the Education Division of the Indian Office, 
presents strongly some considerations against the 
change which has been proposed of the Indian 
Office from the Interior to the War Department. 
He insists that the influence of the Army upon the 
Indian is in every way bad; that the soldier in 
the ranks hates the Indian, and the Indian the 
soldier; that the common soldiers are often licen- 
tious, drinkers, gamblers, and profane, and their 
contact with the Indians extends these vices among 
them; that, in short, the Army is not a civilizing 
agency, but exerts an influence in directly the re- 
verse direction. We think it hardly doubtful that 
Mr. Blackburn's picture is in its general tone and 
color true. It is certain that the influence of the 
Army is not to be measured by the character of a 
few army officers whose names in connection with 
Indian warfare are best known through the news- 
papers. Without casting any general aspersion 
upon the character of the common soldier in the 
regular Army, it may be safely asserted that thus 
far in the history of the world the army has never 
been known to exercise any influence in favor of 
morality, virtue, purity, and education, upon a 
community in which it is quartered ; that the most 
the army has ever done has been to abstain from 
violation of the moral law while maintaining exter- 
nal restraint and exercising police functions. 


* * 
* 


We are afraid that it is too late to hope from the 
present session of Congress any decisive action 
upon the memorial of the Boston Indian Citizenship 
Committee. We are glad to know, however, that 
there is promise that this memorial will be urged 
upon the next session of Congress; and we hope 
that it may receive the undivided support of all 
members of Congress who are interested in the 
solution of the Indian question, whether for the 
sake of justice to the Indians or for the sake of pro- 
tecting the rights and interests of their white neigh- 
bors. The Boston Committee do not insist upon 
the details of any particular measure ; they simply 
call for “ the immediate extension of the ordinary 
laws of the land over the Indian reservations.” 
They insist that it is practicable to do this at once, 
and declare their belief—which all students of the 
Indian question fully share—that “this country has 
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no duty to the Indian so solemu and so instant as 
that of bringing these poor people under the pro- 
tection and control of the ordinary laws of the 
land.” It is a marvelous disgrace that for so 
long a time this perfectly simple proposition has 
been ignored, and the Indian has neither been sub- 
ject to law nor yiven its protection. 


* * 


The Federal census for Alabama confirms the 
remarkable conclusion suggested by the State cen- 
sus of Louisiana, that the negro population of the 
Gulf States is increasing much less rapidly than 
the white. In Louisiana the State census put the 
increase of the white population during the last 
decade at 23.6 per cent., and that of the colored 
population at but 13.8. In Alabama the Federal 
census puts the increase of the whites at 24.3, and 
that of the negroes at but 13.5. In other words, 
in these States, in which it was thought that the 
negroes were multiplying at a rate which insured 
negro domination unless universal suffrage was repu- 
diated, the white population has been increasing al- 
most twice as rapidly as the colored. At first glance 
this conclusion seems to be in violation of common 
observation as to the number of children in negro 
families. A moment’s reflection, however, indi- 
cates that it is simply a confirmation of common 
observation as to the greater death-rate among 
the children of the poor, and especially among the 
children of the physically weak. 
stricken Russia, for example, the birth-rate is near- 
ly half again as great as in England (fifty per 
thousand inhabitants as against thirty-six), yet the 
death-rate is nearly twice as great (thirty-seven 
per thousand as against twenty-two), so that Eng- 
land’s population increases the faster. We do not 
doubt that complete statistics in the South would 
show that a similar law is in operation there. 
It is probable that more children are born im col- 
ored families, but that fewer of them reach ma- 
turity. Besides its smaller death-rate, the white 
population has been reinforced by immigration, 
while the negro has not. This immigration is 
bound to continue, and in a few decades we may 
expect the whites to be in a majority even in 
Mississippi and South Carolina. : 

GENERAL Nrews.—On Monday five miners, who 
had been buried for eighteen days in the Jeanesville 
mine near Hazleton, Pa., were rescued alive. 
The ministry of Norway has resigned; a new min- 
istry has been formed in Servia. In Congress 
the House Committee on the Census has reported 
adversely on the application of New York City for 
a recount. Over a hundred lives are reported to 
have been lost by an explosion in the Spring Hill 
mines in Nova Scotia. On Saturday last a bat- 
tle took place at Tokar between the Egyptian 
forces and those of the dervishes under Osman 
Digna; about eight hundred of the latter were 


killed; the Egyptian troops behaved with great 
The Presi- 


courage, and their loss was trifling. 
dent has nominated Charles Foster, of Ohio, for 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury; this nomination 
has been very favorably received by financiers and 
the general public. The English House of 
Commons has rejected the bill for disestablishment 
in Wales. Mr. Gladstone made a speech taking a 
more advanced position than he has before held on 
this subject. Professor Alexander Winchell, of 
the University of Michigan, distinguished as a geol - 
ogist and writer on scientific topics, died on 
February 19. Dr. H. W. Rogers has been in- 
stalled as President of the Northwestern University 
at Chicago. General Henry Hastings Sibley, the 


first Governor of Minnesota and one of the pioneers 
of that Territory, died in St. Paul on February 17. 
——A collision took place in the tunnel by which 
the New York & New Haven and New York Cen- 
tral trains reach this city on Friday last; a New 
Haven train ran into and telescoped a train of cara 


In poverty- 
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which was being taken into the car shop to bs 
cleaned ; six persons on the latter train were killed 
and several others injured; the blame for the dis ; 
aster falls either on the engineer of the New Haven 
train or on the signal operator, the first affirming 
and the second denying that the signal given the 
engineer was to proceed; some of the lives lost 
might have been saved if it had not been for the 
presence of a car stove from which fire spread. 


A BIBLICAL REVIVAL. 


WE do not wonder that many Christian people 
are troubled and even distressed by what 
they regard as assaults upon the Bible from the 
quarters from which they look for defenders. They 
see a professor in one of the foremost Presbyterian 
theological seminaries in the land declaring that 
the Bible is not infallible, and nevertheless pro- 
moted to a more influential professorship. They 
see another, prominent as a religious teacher in one 
of the foremost Congregational theological semina- 
ries, and an honored leader in the great Chautau- 
quan movement, taking the same ground, and ap- 
parently. honored for so doing by being made 
president of a great university. They see one of 
the foremost professors of New Testament litera- 
ture and one of the first Greek scholars in the 
United States teaching the same doctrine. They 
see similar assertions emanating from the lips of 
the president and principal of the foremost Con- 
gregational theological seminary in Great Britain, 
and from more than one of the recognized leaders 
of theological thought in the Church of England 


These shocks to their traditional faith in the Bible 


as the inerrant and infallible word of God come at 
a time when that faith is being scornfully assailed 
by such scoffers at religious faith as Mr. Ingersoll 
and by such avowed agnostics as Mr. Huxley, and 
they are told by self-appointed defenders of the 
faith that Messrs. Briggs and Harper and Thayer 
and Fairbairn and Cheney and Driver are infidels 
only one degree removed from Huxley and Fnger- 
sll, 

Their apprehensions are not unnatural, but they 
are needless. The skepticism which denies that 
the Bible is inerrant and infallible, which denies 
that human language can by any possibility be 
an inerrant and infallible communication of the 
whole spiritual truth, is not akin to the skepticism 
which denies that there are any spiritual truths or 
that man possesses any power to know and to realize 
them. If the mother who reads these lines and 
fears lest the Bible will be taken away from her 
children, if not from herself, by the higher criti- 
cism, will consider a little more carefully, she will 
see that the influences which she dreads are really 
bringing the Bible back into human thought and 
life. She will see that they are opening a book 
which has been closed, and turning into a guide 
and an inspiration for spiritual living a volume 
which had been suffered to lie on the parlor table 
as an ornament or as a kind of magical charm. 
The men who are accused, sometimes by partisan 


prejudice, but oftener by partisan ignorance, of 


destroying the Bible, are really restoring it. The 
new criticism is giving to us a new Old Testament. 
The study of Hebrew literature is revived ; and re- 
vived through the influence of the critics who are 
supposed to be destroying the faith. It is because 
of intellectual and spiritual efforts put forth by 
these very critics that Bible study has been be- 
gun in colleges where it has been long unknown; 
that classes for the scientific study of the Old 
Testament have been organized in Yale and Am- 
herst, in Wellesley and in Vassar; that Bible con- 
fe ences have been provided at Harvard, and vol- 
unteer Bible classes organized among the students 
themselves for the study of the Scripture ; that an 
Institute of Sacred Literature has been created, 


through whose influence the study of the Old Testa- 


ment by aid of popular lectures is being promoted 


~ 


toward any great achievement. 


written as the first and foremost law. 
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in the great educational centers, with a prospect of 
extending first to the larger towns and finally to 
the smaller villages. The new criticism not only 
accompanies, but has stimulated and produced,a 
new interest in Bible study. It is the culmination 
of that movement which began with Dean Milman 
and Dean Stanley, who were themselves assailed 
as bitterly by critics and dreaded as seriously by 
the devout but unscholarly, as are the living repre- 
sentatives of the school of English criticism which 
the “ History of the Jews” and the “ History of 
the Jewish Church” inaugurated. 

We advise, then, the parents who read these 
words to lay aside their fears and to acquaint 
themselves with that view of the Bible which inter- 
prets it as a development of the knowledge and 
life of God in the consciousness and life of man. 
Whatever makes the Bible more truly a human 
book will make it more truly divine, for the divine 
is revealed to man only in and through man, and 
as modern thought has brought us nearer to Christ 
by portraying him as the man Christ Jesus, so it 
will bring us nearer to the truths of the Bible 
by interpreting them as experiences of inspired 
men “who knew in part and who prophesied in 
part.” 
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WV are not surprised at the facts indicated in 
Dr. Clark’s paper on another page. It is, 
indeed, rather surprising that the division and 
strif3 which have aroused the interest but divided 
and dissipated the energies of the Congregational 
churches during the past five years have not pro- 
duced even more serious results. We do not pro- 
pose to discuss the question of responsibility— 
certainly not in this paragraph. It is easier, and 
it ought to be more profitable, to point out the 
remedy. 

That remedy is not in mutual suspicion and ill- 
will. It is not in crimination and recrimination. 
It is not in partisan triumphs; in excluding one 


- section of the church from participation in the work 


and counsels of the Board, and expecting their 
participation in its support. It is in a cordial com- 
bination on the basis of a common faith, and a 


mutual consent to lay aside those matters of belief 


which are not common. It is in a spirit of mutual 


trust to and in each other as Christians, engaged in 


a common work, bound together by a common 
faith, loyal to one Master, and engaged in accom- 
plishing his service. 


If in this spirit both wings will go on with the f 


work of the future, loyal to the instructions given 
at Minneapolis, the Board may yet recover its lost 
ground and have a future before it grander even 
than its grand past. : 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


ELF-DENIAL, although one of the great les- 
sons of the Lenten season, is by no means 
peculiar to it. It is a lesson of universal signifi- 
cance, and it is therefore a universal law of life. 
It takes its highest and noblest form when it is 
made in the service of religion, but it is a part of 
every other worthy service to which men give 
themselves. Carlyle said of Socrates that he was 
too much at ease in Zion. In this world, beautiful 
as it is, and full of healthful sources of joy, no 
earnest man or woman can be at ease. Rich as 
life may become, and natural as its processes of 
growth and expansion ought to be, there is always 
in it an element of strife and struggle which pre- 
vents entire repose. It is a succession of selections 
between higher and lower things, a succession of 
self-denials for the sake of nobler acquisitions and 
possessions. To deny one’s self is the first step 
There is no form 
of noble success in any occupation, profession, or 
art over the gateway of which self-denial is not 
The man 
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of business who seeks large prosperity and great 
financial influence denies himself many legitimate 
and healthful pleasures; the professional man, 
whose ambition fastens itself upon some foremost 
position, denies himself leisure and recreation and 
a thousand diversions in order that he may attain 
that which he has set before himself ; the artist 
gives up ease, comfort, and a hundred amusements 
in order that he may secure complete mastery of 
his art; the scientist “scorns delights and lives 
laborious days that he may gain insight into some 
great department of the physical world. In every 
occupation self-denial is the fundamental condition 
of success. It is the habit of every noble life, 
since nothing really great or worthy can be secured 
without it. To deny one’: self is the beginning of 
everything worth doing. When this Jaw comes to 
us with the highest sanctions of religion and illus- 
trated by the most beautiful example known among 
men, it is seen no longer as a hard and harsh re- 
quirement, but rather as one of those noble duties 
which have a certain austerity because of their 
dignity. To deny one’s self is not to lose any- 
thing. It is to give up the inferior for the supe- 
rior, the immediate gain for the future and greater 
gain, the material joy for the spiritual possession. 
No life is sound, healthy, or genuine which is not 
full of self-denial, and no man or woman has 
come to any real self-mastery until self-denial has 
ceased to be entirely a cross, and become a deep 
source of satisfaction and joy. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Why can you not prepare a short article, clear and con- 
densed, like the one on Liberal Faith,“ which will give your 
views on the origin of sin? Please do so. 


WV. have no views on the origin of sin as a race 
fact. We have very distinet views on the 
origin of sin as an individual experience. Those 
views have been gathered from and are expressed 
in the seventh chapter of Romans. In the confliet be- 
tween the higher and the lower nature, the animal 
and the spiritual in man, we sin whenever we follow 
the dictates of the lower nature against the protests 
and demands of the higher. The foundation fact is 
the freedom of the will to choose between good and 
evil, and the spiritual knowledge, dormant or devel- 
oped in every man, which knows the difference be- 
tween good and evil. To choose that which we 
know to be evil, to refuse that which we know to 
be good, this is sin, and the origin of it in any 
individual case is in a will not set in tune with the 
will of God, not set to follow after righteousness. 

Looked at in a larger way, sin may be described 
as a natural incident in the progress of the soul 
from innocence to virtue. The child is innocent be- 
cause it does not kuow the difference between good 
and evil, and is not subject to the law of right and 
wrong because it does not comprehend that law. 
When it comes to the comprehension of that law, 
then life's struggle begins in the struggle between 
the animal nature and the higher spiritual nature. 
Every victory of the spiritual over the animal is 
virtue, every victory of the animal over the spirit- 
ual is sin. Not until the victory of the spiritual 
over the animal is complete and perfect, and peace 
is established in the life and in the soul by perma- 
nent loyalty to that which is divine, is the life es- 
tablished in holiness. We no more know at what 
period in the history of the human race this strug- 
gle between the divine and the animal began, than 
we know at what date it begins in the experience 
of the individual babe. When do the seasons cross 
the line between winter and spring? When does 
that struggle between night and day commence 
which we call the dawn? 


The “Catholic Standard,” of Philadelphia, has mis- 
informed its readers in telling them that The Christian 
Union has declared that Catholic servants will lie, steal, 
waste, and destroy because they know how easy it is to 
obtain absolution. The Christian Union has never said 
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anything of this sort. It has, on the contrary, distinctly 
informed its readers that absolution is not a permission 


to sin, nor even an exemption from all the penalties” 


which are supposed to be attached to sin. The Cath- 
olic Standard ” has attributed to The Christian Union 
sentiments of another reported in our columns, and 
which have been very distinctly and reiteratedly dis- 
avowed by ourselves. Will the “Catholic Standard” 
do itself the honor and us the justice to correct its mis- 
report ? 


We are glad to report to our readers!that the Chris- 
tian at Work” denies that it has made any attack 
upon Dr. Briggs, or his position that Reason, the 
Church, and the Bible, rightly interpreted, will lead to 
one conclusion. The Christian at Work ”’ insists that 
in securing this result the work of the Holy Spirit is 


not to be ignored. With this insistence The Christian 


Union, and, we doubt not, Professor Briggs, would be in 
entire accord. 


THE EMERGENCY IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 
By THE Rev. N. G. CLARK, D. D. 


3 is but just to the friends of missions that they 
should be acquainted with the present emergency 
in the American Board. The situation is this: 
The work in progress, the result of past years of 
labor, cannot be maintained, new openings on every 
hand cannot be improved, except by a large in- 
crease of mission funds. It is known to many that 
in February, 1890, word was sent from the Mission- 
ary Rooms to the various missions pledging a smaller 
sum for 1891 than had been granted for the year 
1890—a reduction, in short, of not less than sixteen 
per cent. on the expenditure for educational and 
evangelistic work. Nor eduction was attempted on 
the salaries of the missionaries, as these are only 
sufficient to cover necessary living expenses. It 
seemed due to the missionaries that they should 
know what to expect, and make their plans accord- 
ingly. It was hoped, nevertheless, that when the 
appropriations were made out in November it 
would be possible to advance somewhat on the 
sums pledged so as not to require so great a re- 
trenchment as was impending ; but when the time 
came there was no such increase of funds as would 
warrant any advance on the pledges given for 
1891. Had there been no progress in the missions, 
this reduction would have been a less serious calam- 
ity. Had there been a retrograde movement in 
the missions, the general reduction ordered would 
not have been a burden; but the more progress a 
mission had made, the more it was called to suffer, 
as in Japan, fer example, where the reduction was 
not sixteen per cent., but about forty per cent. on 
the educational and evangelistic work. A similar 
reduction was required in China and in several 

other missions. This enforced reduction has brought 
discouragement to the missionaries throughout the 

entire field. A large number of mission schools 
begun with great promise must be closed, and 
thousands of children and youth turned back to the 
ignorance and moral degradation of heathen homes. 
Scores of preachers who have been educated 
largely at the expense of the Board, and at the 
cost of no little time and labor on the part of mis- 
sionaries, must be dismissed, and interesting fields 
opening to the reception of the Gospel, and where 
much interest had been awakened, must be aban- 
doned. It is not surprising that the missionaries 
should write back that they are not simply dis- 
appointed and discouraged, but stunned, by the 
reductions required of them. It is evident that 
the foreign work which had been making unex- 
ampled progress of late must now be set back, and 
years of earnest labor will be required to repair 
the damage likely to be occasioned by this great 
retrenchment. 

The question may be asked, What has led to this 
reduction of funds? How has the work developed 
so much in advance of the possible means of car- 
ing for it? A similar condition of affairs, though 
not so disastrous in its immediate results, had been 
reached twelve years ago. The work at that time 
had outgrown the means for its support, and for 
several years a debt had been reported at the an- 
nual meetings of the Board—a debt which had 
seemed necessary to meet the manifest calls of 
Providence, and to supply the necessary means to 
the missionaries in the field for the successful pros- 
ecution of their labors. These debts recurred 
year after year, and, while they indicated work 
and progress in the work abroad, had become very 
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annoying and disagreeable to many of the friends 
of missions. ‘There was a very general expression 
at the meeting of the Board at Milwaukee in 1878 
that the Committee should cut down their appro- 
priations to the means in hand, or to such means 
as might reasonably be expected during the year. 
It was frankly stated to the Board by the Foreign 
Secretary that an advance of not less than $100,000 
was required for the proper carrying forward of 
the work in hand, to meet immediate wants and 
to improve opportunities which were presented. 
Notwithstanding this representation, no effort was 
made to increase the funds, and the only course 
left to the Prudential Committee was to cut down 
their appropriations. The result was disappoint- 
ment and distress on the part of our missionaries, 
and theappeals that came to the Missionary Rooms 
were distressing beyond measure, but in the hour 
of our greatest extremity relief was providentially 
provided. A good man of quiet and unobtrusive 


piety had been watching the opportunities of Chris- 


tian influence presented through the American 
Board, and had laid by $1,000,000 for its work. 
The announcement of his legacy brought joy and 
thanksgiving throughout the entire mission field. 

A part of this sum was used at once to supply 
pressing needs which had been put over, and to 
enable the missionaries to realize their hopes for 
the enlargement of their work. At the next an- 
nual meeting of the Board the bequest was duly 
divided into three parts: one for educational ob- 
jects, one for evangelistic work, and one for the 
establishment of new missions. This bequest was 
happily supplemented five years later, just as the 

portion set apart for educational and evangelistic 
work was becoming exhausted, by another bequest 
of about a half-million of dollars. In consequence 

of these great bequests tha emergency was met and 
the work enlarged at every point in accordance 

with what was deemed a wise missionary policy 

and in obedience to the manifest calls of Provi- 
dence. The field actually occupied has been 

doubled ; the number of missionaries increased 

from 371 to 533; the high schools and colleges 

from 41, with 1,481 pupils, to 122, with 7,780 

pupils, and the additions to the churches from 

1,223 in 1878 to 4,554 in 1890. This remarkable 

progress is our justification for not hoarding up 

the great bequests, but using them for the current 

needs of the great enterprise. It would seem as if 

the Head of the Church, out of sympathy for his 

own work, had provided these great bequests, show- 

ing the churches what was possible to be done in 

the foreign field, and offered them the great privi- 

lege of taking up and carrying forward a work 

which he had so generously provided for during a 

term of years. 

On the other hand, the immediate result upon the 
churches at home was, in some instances, to dimin- 
isb their gifts for the foreign work as being ade- 
quately provided for, and, to some extent, to turn 
their gifts into other channels. For the past twelve 
years the donations from the churches have been 
but very slightly increased. The gain in contribu- 
tions has been mainly through the Woman’s Boards 
and through legacies. The gain from the Woman’s 
Boards has been largely devoted to sending out 
new missionaries to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand of woman’s work. Other special influences 
came in to distract the constituency of the Board 
and to paralyze to some degree its missionary in- 
terest and activity. These influences, it is hoped, 
are no longer operative. It is believed that the 
recent action of the Board at Minneapolis, under 
the lead of Dr. Storrs, has secured harmony of 
feeling and sympathy between both wings of the 
constituency of the Board, and that what is now 
needed is their vigorous and hearty co-operation. 
It is only as the entire constituency come forward 
to meet the emergency that it can be met and seri- 
ous disaster to the work be averted. 

What is done must be done quickly, that it 
be well done. The increase in the missionary force, 
the exhaustion of supplies from the great bequests, 
and the rise of silver, in which payments are made 
in India, China, and Japan, have added more than 
$100,000 to the current expenses of the year, lead- 
ing to the retrenchment of this year. A careful 
survey of probable resources and expenditures for 
1892 makes it evident that a further reduction of 
not less than twenty per cent. must be made in the 
appropriations for 1892 unless there is a great ad- 
vance in the gifts of living friends of missions. No 
exercise of faith will justify us in counting on such 
special interposition of the Master as was illustrated 
twelve years ago. By the record of the successes 
achieved and progress made, is He not beckoning 
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us forward to more generous gifts and larger suc- 
cesses for the promotion of His kingdom ? 
MIssIONARY Roos, Boston. 


REFLECTIONS ON TAE SCOTCH 
RAILROAD STRIKE. 


By WILLIAM CLARKE. 


3 ordinary newspaper accounts of the great 
strike on the Scottish railways have been 
so unintelligent and misleading that a truthful 
attempt at some rationale of the event and its 
probable consequences may not be out of place. 
I first note briefly some of the most important 
features : | 

The men were not led by “designing dema- 
gogues (that is the correct phrase, I believe, to 
describe persons you want to discredit), but by 
two singularly honest, clear-headed, and moderate 
men, Messrs. Tait, of the Scottish Railway Men’s 
Union, and Harford, of the older English Union. 
The men all through were quite willing to sub- 
mit their case to impartial arbitration, but the di- 
rectors persistently refused to do so. 

The directors put forth, or caused to be put forth, 
the most shameful misstatements as to matters of 
fact in order to mislead the public and the men 
themselves. The lies after a time became so pal- 
pable that some of the leading London papers and 
news agencies sent down additional men with in- 
structions to get at the real facts. 

These false statements were intended to affect 
the men’s minds and make them waver in their 
allegiance to the Union by suggesting to them that 
they were fighting a losing game; and upon some 
men at isolated country stations they did produce 
such an effect. 

The cable dispatches to America that riots were 
created “by the strikers” are false, speaking 
generally. They were mostly created by some 
miners who wanted to show their feelings against 
the capitalist class, and by some of the rabble. The 
strike leaders invariably counseled calm and peace- 
ful methods. 

The sum of £14,000 ($70,000) was contributed 
by workers all over the United Kingdom to aid the 
strikers. Considering the awful winter we have 
gone through, the trade depression, and the great 
number of unemployed, this contribution is very 
generous, and reveals the growing solidarity of labor. 

The money came much more from the “new” 
than from the old trade-unions ; 7. e., from those 
rather who are permeated with the Socialistic than 
from those permeated with the individualist spirit, 
although the latter are the better off. | 

The obstinacy of the directors caused a serious 
rise in the price of almost every necessary of life. 
The price of coal, e. g., rose in some places three 
hundred per cent., and much suffering and incon- 
venience ensued. Notwithstanding this serious in- 
convenience, the immense majority of the people of 
Scotland were with the strikers and against the 
_ directors—a very significant fact. 

A fair number of religious teachers, especially 
the younger men of the U. P. Church, came out on 
‘the side of the strikers. When I mention such 
names as Principal Rainy, Dr. Walker C. Smith, 
and the Rev. John Glasse, of Greyfriars, in Edin- 
burgh, it will be seen that even men of distinction 
did not hesitate to take the side of truth and right. 
In Scotland, religion is much more democratic than 
it is in England. 

Let it be understood that the two objects for 
which the men were fighting were shorter hours 
and the recognition of the union; there were minor 
points, but these were the chief. The demand was 


no sudden one; it had been steadily made for two 


years. Not only did not the directors accede to 


the men’s requests, they did not even listen to them, 


and they absolutely refused to deal with their union. 
The strike was the last resort, taken when every 
other means failed, and taken by honest, hard- 
headed, sober-minded men. 
Why, after so long and gallant a fight on the part 
of the men, did the strike fail? It failed, as I have 
so frequently pointed out in the case of other strikes, 
because of the supply of “scabs” or blacklegs.“ 
This, I may repeat, means that, so bad is the con- 
dition of labor, so numerous are the unemployed, 
so long the hours and miserable the pay of those 
who are employed, that any number of men can be 
found to undertake any task, no matter how hard 
and ill paid it is. Facts like these constitute a very 
effective reply to optimists like Mr. Giffen, who, 
by skillful manipulation of figures, try to show that so 
great is the progress of the working classes that 
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there is scarcely any ground for complaint. Some 
of the “blacklegs” were worked seventeen and 
eighteen hours ; they earned the curses of the strik- 
ers’ wives and children ; they damaged, through in- 
competence, some sixty locomotive engines, but 
with their sinister aid the directors beat the men. It 
was indeed a Pyrrhie victory, which will cost the 
companies dear in the long run, but it nevertheless 
was a victory. The directors did not reason with 
the men, for they couldn’t. They did not reason 
with the public, or make any serious attempt to de- 
fend themselves; they just starved the men into 
surrender. Talk about reason and morality! The 
elements do not enter into the strife so far as the 
capitalist is concerned. It is war, and war knows 
nothing of morality. 

Not only does the strike in Scotland contradict 
the superficial optimist who cries “ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace ;” it also contradicts those 
who defend the capitalist as a servant of the public 
interests. The capitalist, indeed, in the present 
condition of society, may be that, but he is not 
necessarily so. The Scotch directors cared nothing 
for the public interests. They refused to budge an 
inch; they refused to arbitrate ; they cared nothing 
for the misery inflicted on the poor by the rise in 
the price of coal, or on the trading classes by the 
fact that provisions could-not be delivered. The 
commerce of a country was throttled ; men stood 
helpless for five weeks in order that the capitalists 
who own the Scotch railroads might get their pound 
of flesh in the shape of dividends. The idea of 


serving public interests has been absolutely sub- 
ordinated to the idea of making profit. Ethics and 


politics have been choked to death by finance. And 
let it be understood that in this policy the Scotch 
directors were all the time backed up by the more 
powerful English lines, thus waking a great solid 
amalgamation of interest hostile alike to the public 
and to the cause of labor. 

Well, the strike is lost, but let the old proverb be 
recalled, :“‘ Those laugh best who laugh last.” And 


it is not the railway magnates who will laugh last 


over this affair. For it has been the clearest object 
lesson to the whole country that has yet been given, 
because it is so free from any cross currents or ac- 
cidental complications. Its net result is a great 
leap forward in the demands for legislative restric- 
tion of the hours of labor and for the nationaliza- 
tion of railways. If we cannot win by strikes, 
we must win through law,” say the men. That is 
to say, the Socialist solution is taking hold of the 
popular mind. It is singular to note that this ter- 
rible bogey of Socialism, so long identified with 
bloodshed and chaos, is now found to provide the 
easiest and the most peaceful way out of our in- 
dustrial troubles. Says John Burns, who addressed 
over ninety meetings and spoke to more than 200,- 
000 persons during the strike, in an interview re- 


ported this morning in the London Daily Chroni- 


cle :” „The most startling effect of the movement 
has been, in my opinion, the creation of a solid mass 
of working-class opinion in favor of the legal eight 
hours’ day, with the complete obliteration of the 
old unionist opposition to legislative interference, 
and of the nationalization of railways. Scottish 
candidates will have to stiffen their backs on these 
two points, or they will go. As it is, you may look 
for half a dozen labor candidates next election, of 
whom one will be Mr. Tait. The workingmen are 
furious at the abuse showered on them and their 
leaders in the press, and at the cruel indifference 
and misrepresentations of which they have been 


the subject.” 


This dictum of Mr. Burns is confirmed by the 
statement made to me by a Scottish friend, to the 
effect that where one person a few months ago 
favored theoretically the State appropriation of 
railways, now tens of thousands are practically 
eager for it. The feeling was reflected in the Par- 
liamentary debate the other day, initiated by Mr. 
F. A. Channing, grandnephew of your own Dr. Chan- 
ning. He moved a resolution favoring the regula- 
tion of hours on railways by a government depart- 
ment—the Board of Trade. The resolution was 
lost by a small majority, bat the President of the 
Board of Trade has secured the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the subject. From 
control to ownership is a big step; but it will be 
taken in due course. And its advent will be hast- 
ened by such a consideration as this : That whereas 
on the English Southeastern Railway it costs £6 to 
run a first-class compartment car 45.7 miles, on the 
Austro-Hungarian State railways it costs only 16s. 
to run a similar car the same distance. Allow- 
ing for the more highly paid labor here, a large 
part of the difference goes in dividends into the 
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pockets of idle shareholders. It has been proved 
that on a State railway one could travel first-class 
from London to Edinburgh, a distance of 400 
miles, for 13s. 4d. ($3.32), the present charge be- 
ing, for first class, about £3 63. ($16.50). From 
every point of view the private company system is 
doomed. Cheaper and, ultimately, free transit is 
one of our greatest needs. I recollect the time 
when one paid a toll to cross certain of the London 
bridges. Now they are supported out of a general 
tax, which is so light that no individual feels it, and 
we go over free. In modern life railways are as 
much a necessity as bridges, and one day we shall 
look back on the payment of a sum of money every 
time we enter a train as being just as foolish as we 
now look upon paying a toll each time we cross a 
bridge. Pending the adoption, however, of this 
rational plan, we look for a great reduction in 
fares, on the principle that railroads exist for the 
public convenience, not for the enrichment of idle 
shareholders. 
Lonpon, England. 


SHORT STUDIES IN*LITERATURE. 


VIII.—PERSONALITY IN LITERATURE. 
By HAMILTON W. MaAsrr. 


ce every piece of literature humanity makes a 
large contribution through several channels 
which will be noted hereafter; the chief among 
them being the great and mysterious entity which 
we call race, and the subtle influence which we call 
the spirit of the age. There is also the constant and 
penetrating power of nature or natural environ- 
ment. But that which gives the work its stamp as 
literature is the personality of the writer. Person- 
ality is one of the greatest words in the history of 
the mind; the degree of clearness and complete- 
ness with which it has been comprehended by dif- 
ferent ages and races has furnished an infallible 
indication of intellectual development. Those races 
which have had but a partial grasp of it have 
halted in the march; those ages which have failed 
to realize it clearly and decisively have failed to 
make the highest use of the materials at hand. 
The supremacy of the Greeks in the arts was due, 
among other things, to their clear and powerful 
realization of the idea of personality; such a grasp 
of the idea as separates a man from nature on the 
one hand and from God on the other. A man 
must stand solidly on his own feet before he can 
deal intelligently with nature or with God; he 
must realize his own nature both in its capacity 
and its responsibility. When a man comes to un- 
derstand that he is a distinct creation, neither en- 
tangled in nature after the manner of some of the 
older Orientals, nor absorbed in God after the man- 
ner of the Hindus, he takes his place as a sovereign 
power in the world, neither the creature of matter 
nor the phantom of deity. 

Personality is the divinest thing in the world, be- 
cause it is the only creative thing; the only power 
that can bring to material already existent a new idea 
of order and form. Through personality a divine 
foree continually flows into the world; through 
personality new revelations of human life are made 
and new aspects and forms of beauty disclosed. 
Every powerful personality is an open channel 
through which new truth comes among men. No- 
where is the significance of personality so evident 
as in art, and nowhere are its finer possibilities so 
widely displayed. So dependent upon personality, 
so bound up and identified with it, is art, that in 
literature a man’s work approaches the very high- 
est standard in the degree in which it expresses his 
personality. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the word is used here in its deepest and widest 
sense to express, not what is idiosyneratic and pe- 
culiar, but what is fandamental and formative in a 
man’s nature. In this sense, personality involves 
and suggests temperament, imagination, artistic 
instinct, bent of natural power, quality, and man- 
ner of expression. A book is often said to be 
full of personality which is really only idiosyn- 
cratic, or which has some strongly marked in- 
dividual quality in excess. Such works as Rous- 
seaus Confessions, the Sorrows of Werther,“ 
„Obermann, “The Robbers,” and Manfred,“ 
seem at the first glance to be most decisively express- 
ive of personality; as a matter of fact, such works 
are very inadequate expressions of personality. 
They are idiosyncratic rather than stamped with 
personality. Goethe, in the range and greatness 
of his genius, is not to be found in * Werther,” nor 
the high and beautiful talent of Schiller in » The 
Robbers?’ The complete personality of a great 
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nature is not only concealed but misrepresented by 
the momentary passion, the passing mood, the in- 
tense but brief experience expressed in these crude, 
immature, or partial works. Powerful expressions 
of critical moments in a man’s growth, cries out of 
a passing anguish, outbursts of momentary feeling, 
are full of personality; but of a personality limited 
in time and experience. They are in no sense the 
complete and harmonious expression of the whole 
man. We shall not find this full and adequate out- 
flow of a man’s soul in any passionate outery, how- 
ever piercing, but in those strong, clear tones which 
disclose the full compass of a man’s genius and a 
complete mastery of his resources of expression. 
Such writers as Byron, Leopardi, and Alfred de 
Musset are so intense in self-expression, so pungent 
and interesting, that their work and all work like 


theirs seems, at first glance, the truest and deepest 


expression of the man behind it. The very inten- 
sity of such work makes the calmness and restraint 
of the greatest works seem impersonal. But the 
more we study these broader and more harmonious 
works the more clearly do we perceive that their 
repose is significant, not of self-repression, but of a 
free, beautiful, and unaffected self-expression. The 
greatest and deepest personalities are not to be 
found among writers of the class of Rousseau, By- 
ron, and Leopardi, but among writers of the class 
of Sophocles, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Molière; 
among those who are often called, through an in- 
adequate idea of the significance of personality, 
impersonal writers. These ripe and powerful 
minds have not rested in the expression of any 
single emotion, passion, or experience, but have 
compassed all experience, and made it tributary to 
the development of their own natures and the in- 
terpretation of universal life. Manfred,” The 
Robbers,” and “Queen Mab” reveal a personality 
limited in time or experience; a personality narrow 
in itself or imperfectly expressed. The true artist, 
the mature artist, is not driven but inspired by 
his emotions; and the measure of personality 
is not violence of feeling or mere force of ex- 
pression, but range of life and mastery of one's 
utterance. 

In the true, deep sense, personality in literature 
is revealed, not in what is individualistic in feeling 
or expression, but in what is fundamentally dis- 
tinctive and characteristic in a man’s work: in his 
view of life and art; in his structural force and 
genius; in the quality of his imagination; in the 
depth of his insight; in the sensitiveness of his 
temperament; in the adequacy and inevitableness 
of his expression. 


IN GIBRALTAR AND ALGIERS. 


By WILLIAM W. ELLsworru. 


1 is interesting, but you can exhaust 

its resources in afew days. You go through 
the galleries—or as much of them as you are al- 
lowed to visit—examine the great guns, and ex- 
perience the strange sensation of seeing, through 
the loopholes, monkeys on trees instead of in 
cages. You drive to the lighthouse or around the 
other side of the Rock to Catalan Bay (of pirate 
fame), watch the soldiers on parade, and wander 
in the Alameda—one of the loveliest parks in the 
world. And then you keep on doing the same 
things as long as you stay. There is nothing go- 
ing on in the evening—no theater except a poor 
Spanish one. Sometimes we go out after dinner 
to the Café Universal with the avowed purpose 
of seeing life,“ but there is no life,” and we re- 
turn to the hotel, through the dark streets, at nine 
o'clock, when the trumpeters go from end to end 
of the town, sounding a merry good-night—a gentle 
hint from the Widow o' Windsor that it is time 
for her boys to be indoors. 

The streets are so clean that we are sure that, 
sometime in the twenty-four hours, the soldiers 
wash them with soap and water and dry them off 
with towels. Usually people walk anywhere, cheek 
by jowl with donkeys and horses. Sometimes 
there is a little ledge at one side of the road, but 
if you take to it you are liable to run against a 
donkey hitched to a front door handle. The streets 
are bordered by high stone walls set thick with glis- 
tening broken glass or with prickly cactus—to keep 
out the soldiers and the monkeys; and they go up 
and down and in and out, and stop suddenly, in the 
most delightful manner. One has constant glimpses 
of little tortifications all neatly labeled so that the 
enemy could readily find his way about if he once 
got in—Debouche This, Counterscarp That, Bas- 
tion So-and-so, Battery Such. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


I knew the Rock was shaped like a “ crouching 
lion,” but I had turned its head the wrong way. 


The lion looks toward Spain and the neutral 


ground ” (a flat field a few hundred feet wide), 
and its tail is turned to Africa and the Strait. On 
a clear day the tops of the Atlas Mountains can be 
seen, but the Strait, which we had thought of as a 
mere crack, is so wide that a fleet would be needed 
to protect the entrance; no gun in Gibraltar could 
send a ball across. | 


For two weeks a cloud hung over the Rock—the 


“black Levanter they call it. When the east wind 
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aloft, and conducted us to our apartments. These 
included a salon ”—she said it was a salon — 
about nine feet square, with bare floor and poverty- 
stricken green-rep furniture, the walls covered with 
dark paper, and the single window (which. looked 


out into an area) hung with gloomy curtains. We 


shivered over a fire of six little sticks burning 
under a black marble mantel, drank some luke- 
warm soup, and shivered into bed. It was cold 
in the tropics. As the Infant remarked, it was 


“more like Iceland’s greeny mountains than 


Africa.” | 

The first thing I saw when I awoke the next 
morning was my own breath; and 
I had not traveled five thousand 
miles to a warm clime to take such 
local observations. I got very fa 
miliar with it before we left Algeria. 


The guide-book advises the visitor 
to Algiers who expects to remain for 
any length of time to settle on the 
hills around the city—‘ Mustapha 
Supérieur” they call it. We fol- 


THE MASS FOR THE SOULS OF THOSE DROWNED AT SEA. 


blows, this cloud rests directly over the town, tak- 
ing the shape of the Rock. Its presence has a 
very depressing effect on the inhabitants, so much 
so that suicides often occur, and the officers have 
instructions to keep the soldiers especially busy 
during its stay. Outside, the sky is clear, and the 
waters of the bay dance in sunshine, but within the 
walls are dampness and gloom. | 

Notwithstanding the sameness of the days, we 
were sorry to leave Gibraltar. We had become 
attached to the great gray Rock, and the streets 
full of red-coated soldiers with their silly little caps 
stuck on one corner of their heads. And the cloud 
had blown away at last. 


Gibraltar is not an easy place to leave. There 
are no railways, and steamers run very seldom even 
to points quite near. One is minded to go to Cadiz, 
perhaps, just around the corner. He finds there 
is a fine line of steamers running twice a week 
between Cadiz and Gibraltar; yes, but only to 
Gibraltar from Cadiz. After the steamer leaves 
the former port it wanders off to Barcelona or 
Marseilles, and gets around to Cadiz again in a 
week or two. | 

We were going to Algiers—a simple trip on the 
map, but in real life one may take a steamer only 
as far as Oran, in the northwestern corner of Al- 
geria, and about three hundred miles of the jour- 
ney. The remaining two hundred miles must be 
made by rail. j 

The steamer is in no hurry. It goes from Gib- 
raltar to Malaga in the night, and rests at Malaga 
all the nextday. That night it crosses to Nemours, 
takes a half-holiday, and proceeds to Oran leisurely 
in the afternoon. 


Going through the custom-house at Oran, the 
seven-year-old member of our party smuggled her 
little traveling-bag—her inseparable companion— 
under a shawl, looking very demure and innocent 
as she passed beneath the searching glance of the 
inspector, who was looking for fresh fruit—even a 
_— orange or a grape-seed being tabooed in 

ran. 

In England a big brass-buttoned officer had 
scared her dreadfully by pointing his finger at 
the bag and inquiring, “ Are you sure you have no 
tobacco or spirits there?“ Whereupon she burst 
into tears and convulsively sobbed out her inno- 
cence. 


The eighteen Personally Conducted Ones were 
going to the best hotel in Oran, so we went to 
another. We were beguiled by the gold lace and 
general air of luxury ot the runner.“ but he had 
all the luxury there was about the establishment. 
Arriving, we found the hotel in pitchy darkness 
(time, 9:30 p.m.). Madame, the landlady, met us 
at the top of a long flight of stairs, looking like a 
Statue of Liberty with her solitary candle borne 


lowed the guide-book, but if I were 
going to Algiers again in the winter 
I would stay in the town—right in 
the middle of it—where, when one 
went to walk, it could be under ar- 
cades and on a dry pavement. 

We were in Algiers twenty-six 
days, and on twenty-two of them it 
rained. It was what they called a 
dry rain — the peculiarity of which 
is its remarkable likeness to the 
common domestic rain of our country. It sel- 
dom rained all day, but enough water fell to keep 
even the splendid roads on the hills of “ Musta- 
pha Supérieur” in a very wet and slippery con- 
dition. The houses are built to keep cool in, 
and they are a great success. We kept cool 
for the entire twenty-six days, often breakfast- 


ing in overcoats and sealskin jackets. The dwell- 


ing in which we were domiciled was built by 
the Moors and remodeled by the Christians, and 
neither of them thought to put in a furnace. We 
had charming tiled floors and tiled walls and tiled 
stairs, but no heat, notwithstanding that we burned 
every day two baskets of wood (at thirty cents a 
basket) in the tiny fireplace of our sitting-room. 
Why invalids go to Algiers in December and 
January passes my comprehension. Later it must 
be delightful, as the occasional glimpse of blue sky 
and golden sunshine, and the sweet-scented woods 
near by, reminded us. But if any one expects to 
hear the palm-tree murmur of the pine, the pine- 
tree of the palm, in Algiers at Christmas time, he 
will find his mistake waiting for him on his arrival. 


We got up a Christmas party. The people in 
the house were all English and somewhat stiff, as 
the English are 
apt to be, when 
they are thrown 
together without 
knowing each 
other’s social po- 
sitions. The Col- 
onel did not ap- 
prove of the Ma- 
jor (who was in 
the militia), and 
the magistrate 
fought shy of the 
lawyer. Our 
American chip- 
perness did a 
good deal toward 
fusing the vari- 
ous elements. 

The Christmas 
party began with a solemn game, after which the 
long-legged Major got out his guitar and re- 
quested us, in a quavering voice, to believe him 
“if all those enduring young charms,” which 
he followed with “Santa Lucia.” The heavy 
Indian Colonel volunteered a recitation, and, set- 
tling into an arm-chair, he closed his eyes and 
ground out page after, page of “The Lady of 
the Lake,” never changing his voice and accenting 
only the “froms,” tos, and “buts.” It some 
times seemed as if he must be reciting in his sleep, 
but he came out of it finally. Then a lady sang 
„The Brook,” the two Americans gave them a 
few college songs and negro melodies, and the 
party was over. | 


TWO ARABS WHO WENT UP THE 
STAIRS JUST IN FRONT OF us.“ 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1891. 


The markets in Algiers are very entertaining; 
the stall-keepers are French, and their displays of 
fruit and vegetables are beautified as only French- 
men can beautify the commonplace. Hordes of 
little Arab boys are underfoot, offering their bas- 
kets to carry your purchases, but wheu one of them 
is chosen the others disappear like magic. We buy 
some prickly pears, only to find them mere bags of 
seeds packed in partly solidified sweety water. The 
mandarins and fresh dates are always delicious. 
We draw the line at cakes of compressed blood. In 


the fish market, laid out on white marble tables, 


are the beautiful Mediterranean fish, rich in colors 
of blue and gold and red. 
We get a fifty-cent table d hte breakfast at one 
of the little restaurants near the fish market. First, 
“ Bouillabaisse,” served in two courses; a thick, 
brown soup with bread in it, then the four or five dif- 
ferent kinds of fish that made the soup, with a crab 
and a shrimp stowed away in the smoking mass. 
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THE TOMB OF AN OLD PIRATE DEY. 


Then comes a filet of beef and a vegetable; an 
omelette sou. a bit of Roquefort, and black coffee, 
with a pint of white wine (twelve cents a bottle). 
The Czar of Russia could not have a better break fast. 

We drop in at the Grand Mosque close by, which 
was standing, domed and white as it stands to-day, 
five hundred years before Columbus had thought 
of America; and there we watch the natives as 
they come in for prayer. They leave their yellow 
slippers at the door, wash their feet in the fount- 
ain, walk silently over the rich rugs, and stand 
facing toward the east and the holy city, two thou- 
sand miles away. They bow and kneel and pros- 
trate themselves, repeating the prayers from the 
Koran. We do not need to remove our shoes, but 
we may only stand on the bare floor near the door. 

When we went to the little morque where the Mo- 
hammedan saints are buried, on the hill behind the 


„Jardin Marengo,” the female mummy who kept 


the door made us take off our shoes. Itis a much 
more serious business for a Frank to uncover his 
feet than for a follower of the Prophet. Two Arab 
ladies sat gossiping near one of the tombs (it had a 
canopy top just like a four-post bedstead, even to the 
silk quilts and a sort of bolster) while a couple of 
lighted tapers stood up in a pan of sand and did 
their worshiping for them. The little mosque was 
very like a gas-fixture shop, the ceiling hanging 
thick with French chandeliers and jeweled Kabyle 
lamps. I caught two Kodak pictures near by, one 
the tomb of an old pirate Dey, and the other a 
view of two Arabs who went up the stairs just in 
front of us. | 


In the great equare there are booths set up ready 
for the French-Arab Christmas—shows and gam- 
bling places, and a gorgeous merry-go-round in which 
Arab palanquins alternate with spirited . steeds. 
Pretty French ladies are here, and big-trousered 
Arab women, looking mischievously out of their 
one uncovered eye. A handsome Moor goes past 
dressed in a shining white gown—a wedding gar- 
ment perhaps. Yonder a nice-looking grand- 
father Moor leads his little grandson by the hand. 

The grandson is probably the old gentleman’s 
excuse for going to the circus. These semi-barba- 
rous people understand many of the ways of civili- 
zation. 


We made up a party one Sunday afternoon and 
climbed the long hill outside the city to the church 
of Our Lady of Africa. The wails are covered 
with votive offerings, little ships and flags, crutches 
and models of limbs restored ; and high over the 
altar stands Our Lady,” life-size, clad in pink 
gauze and gold spangles, and as black as midnight. 

At this church they have, every Sunday after- 
noon, a high mass for the repose of the souls 
of the drowned—all who have been lost at sea 


To all God's sons said, Peace 


& 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


throughout the world during the preceding week. 
It is a unique and solemn service. After a half- 
hour inside the church, the priests and white-robed 
choir boys, followed by the congregation, go out to 
the brow of the cliff in front of the church. A 
black pall is laid over a monument which, with its 
high cross, stands on the extreme point of the cliff, 
and, with candles and incense, the funeral service is 
sung for those who sleep in the vast blue grave, 
the edge of which lies at our feet. 

The white city stretches’ away on one side, and 
the sea sparkles and breaks on the beach hundreds 
of feet below. It is the picture which comes often- 
est to my mind when I think of Algiers. 


SOUND AND LIGHT. 
TO DR. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


By THE Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 


T= people heard him gladly, for his words 
Were strong and wise ; hearts’ mysteries he knew, 

And reverenced in man the pure and true; 

With subtle touch he sounded spirit-chords 

Till tones of creed and deed united were, 

Godhood and manhood one, the Lamb’s high song 

Purged of all discords—sorrow, sin, and wrong. 

So men once more saw Faith divinely fair, 

And Hope arese again in desperate days, 

And Charity, from dogma’s bonds released, 

Still gaze, 

Brave Heart! our storm has almost ceased. 

Lo, rounds on clouds of contest to thy sight 

God’s are of truth unto vast circling light. 


THE FRIENDSHIPS OF LORD HOUGHTON.’ 


By THE Rev. JuLrus H. Warp. 


18 introduction to this work by Mr. Stoddard 
is a brief outline of Lord Houghton’s career, in 
which his literary character is happily presented. 
Mr. Reid, in the preface, says of his friendships: 
„The man who had known Wordsworth and 
Landor and Sydney Smith, who during the greater 
part of his life had been the friend, trusted and 
well beloved, of Tennyson, Carlyle, and Thackeray, 
was also one of the first to hail the rising genius 
of Swinburne, and to lend a helping hand to other 


great writers of a still younger generation. Nor 


were his friendships confined to the literary world. 
The Miss Berrys, who had known Horace Walpole 
in their youth, knew and loved Monckton Milnes 
in their old age. Among statesmen he had been 
the friend of Vassall Holland, Melbourne, Peel, 
and Palmerston in the heyday of their fame; he 
had first seen Mr. Gladstone as an undergraduate 
at Oxford; had been the associate of Mr. Disraeli 
when he was still only the social aspirant of Gore 
House; had been the confidant of Louis Napoleon 
before he was a prisoner at Ham; and had known 
Louis Philippe, Thiers, Gaizot, and Lamartine 
alike in their days of triumph and defeat. Lamen- 
nais, Wiseman, Edward Irving, Connop Thirlwall, 
and Frederick Maurice had all influenced his 
mind in his youth ; he had ‘laid the first plank of 
a kind of pulpit’ from which Emerson could 
preach ‘throughout all Saxondom,’ and he had 
recognized the noble character and brilliant quali- 
ties of Miss Nightingale long before the world had 
heard her name This list gives merely a glimpse 
of the range of Lord Houghton’s friendships.. He 
said very late in life that he knew every man of 


letters in the present generation but Mr. Thomas 


Hardy, and he was then trying to arrange for a 
meeting with him. This characteristic admits 
one at once into the heart of Lord Houghton’s 


career, into its weakness and into its strength, 


into the reason why he never obtained the position 
in political life which he seemed to be destined to 
fill, and into the reason why he excelled every other 
man of his time in the enjoyment of the amenities 
of literary life. His father had the opportunity to 
be a cabinet minister under Mr. Perceval, a posi- 
tion which he immediately declined, saying.“ With 
my temperament I should be dead in a year ;” and 
young Milnes, when it was possible for him to have 
devoted himself to politics and have won the fore- 
most position in the race with Gladstone and 
Disraeli as his companions, was inclined to take life 
too easily to win the honors which he coveted; and 
when afterward, like Esau, he repented of having 
parted with his opportunity in the House of Com- 


1 The Life, Letters. and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
Mi ns, First Lord Houghton. By T. Wemyss Reid. Intro- 
duction by Richard Henry Stoddard. In Two Volumes. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Company.) 
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mons, he found it impossible to make the English 
people take him seriously. He had gained a unique 
reputation, and one that he was proud of, but, hav- 
ing gained it for one particular thing, he could not 
secure it for other interests which he had equally 
at heart. This biography is prepared with such 
detail and frankness that the whole man is trans- 
parent to the reader. It is easy to see why Lord 
Houghton failed to achieve the greatness which 
seemed to be within his reach when he was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, and it is also clear 
that his life was remarkably well diracted for the 
work which he was bast fitted to accomplish as a 
social leader among his equals during the middle 
part of the century. 

Lord Houghton, or rather plain Mr. Milnes, was 
born on the 19:h of June, 1809, in the same year 
with Tennyson and Gladstone and Dr. Holmes. 
He grew up with the freedom of a gentleman's son, 
and at Cambridge was more fortunate in his ac- 
quaintances than in any distinction which he 
acquired as a student. He belonged to the little 


band of bright men who wers then at Cambridge 


and were called the Apostles, by way of derision, 
because they were twelve in number. Among 
its earliest members were Alfred Tennyson, 
Arthur Hallam, Trench, Alford, W. H. Thompson, 
J W. Blakesley, Charles Merivale, G. S Venables, 
Edmund Lushington, Frederick Maurice, C. R. 
Kennedy, James Spedding, John Sterling, Charles 
Buller, W. D. Christie. W. M. Praed, W. M. 
Thackeray, and A. W. Kinglake. Not all these 
were members and residents at one time, but they 
formed a group of young men who were sure to 
win distinction, and whose fine qualities and whose 
strong friendships have left their mark upon Eng- 
lish literature and life jn the present century as 
they have not been influenced by any other com- 
pany of like size. Bishop Thirlwall and the late 
Edward Fitzgerald are to be added to this com- 
pany, and R:chard Milnes was not the least promi- 
nent in their social or literary activity. They be- 
lieved in Wordsworth as the great poet of the 
century. Julius Hare and Sir Henry Taylor were 
in strong sympathy with these sons of genius, and 
through all their subsequent life they were fast 
friends. Seldom have college men held together 
so closely in future years. The interest in Lord 
Houghton’s diversified career is largely due to the 
way in which these early friends continually crossed 
his threshold and increased the range and oppor- 
tunity of his own life. He and James Spedding 
were the first to welcome Tennyson as a great Enog- 
lish poet. He was the first Englishman after Car- 
lyle to speak in recognition of Emerson. He had 
the gift of sympathetic appreciation, and knew how 
to touch every one on his best side. Here is a 
glimpse of the Tennyson brothers, Frederick and 
Alfred, in a letter written by Richard Milnes to 
his father in 1830: “ Poor Fred Tennyson is sit- 
ting by me while I am writing. He took up your 
long letter and said, I have no one to write to 
me on such things.’ 
highly talented being thrown away from society 
and himself by hard circumstances of tempera- 
ment and fortune. He won't exert himself to 
write for the Greek Ode, which he would be cer- 
tain to get, out of pure melancholy idleness. One 
of his brothers is publishing a volume of poems 
which will be out to-morrow ; and the youngest [the 
great poet] is publishing two little volumes with 
Hallam, wnich will be out in about two months.” 
In the same letter he speaks of dining with Hare 
and Thirlwall the week before, and of talking with 
Kemble about the appearance of his sister Fanny in 
Juliet, though she was then a girl of only sixteen 
years. This biography is full of glimpses of liter- 
ary people, political notables, eminent ecclesiastics, 
and everybody who was anybody from 1830 to 
1884. Aubrey de Vere knew Lord Houghton first 
in 1831, when he paid to him a visit in Ireland, and 
was in the fullness of his joy as a Cambridge grada- 
ate. It was his good fortune to travel through Greece 
as the companion of the late Bishop Wordsworth, 
who was then gathering the materials for his classi- 
cal work on that country. He was at the age and 
in the possession of the temperament that made 
him eager to see and know everybody, and before 
he was thirty years old he had become acquainted 
with all the political and social leaders in Europe, 
and with most of those then to be found ia Kag- 
land. His only regret was that when at Weimar 
he had forgotten that Goethe was living there. He 
never ceased to blame himself for missing the op- 
portunity of knowing him. 

A great part of the interest of these volumes is 
derived from the slight notices which one obtains 


It is most sad to see this 
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of famous people. They were Lord Houghton’s 
friends, and are represented as either writing let- 
ters to him or saying their best things at his break- 
fast table. The quotable material here is really 
slight. In the letters one comes very close to Car- 
lyle and Thackeray and Tennyson and Spedding 
and Gladstone and De Tocqueville, and to half a 
hundred others, including Sydney Smith, Lord 
Palmerston, W. E. Forster, Robert Browning, and 
John T. Delane. It was a kindly influence that 
Lord Houghton exerted in his circle of friends, some 
intimates, and all of them warmly attached to him. 
He liked nothing better than to bring men together 
who had not met before, and Carlyle and Macaulay 
first met in this way at his house in London. He used 
to say that there were four men who distinguished 
themselves as monologists, Coleridge, Sydney Smith, 
Macaulay, and Carlyle; and he himself had the 
strongest abhorrence for the monologue in conversa- 
tion. Greatly to his disgust, when he invited Macau- 
lay, fresh from India, to meet Carlyle, he seized 
the first opening to begin conversation,and never 
stopped until the party broke up. Milnes, utterly 
disappointed at the issue of a morning from which 
he had expected much, followed Carlyle into the 
street. I am so sorry,” he said, that Macaulay 
would talk so much, and prevent our hearing a single 
word from you.” Carlyle turned round and held 
up his hands in astonishment. ‘ What!” he said, 
with the accent of Annandale, “ was that the Right 
Honorable Tom? I had no idea that it was the 
Right Honorable Tom. Ah, weel, I understand the 
Right Honorable Tom now.” Lord Houghton had 
the deepest regard for Carlyle, and made this entry 
about him in his private papers: Carlyle’s writ- 
ings make on me the impression of the sound of a 
single hatchet in the aboriginal forests of North 
America.” He succeeded Samuel Rogers in his 
fame as the giver of breakfasts while he occupied 
bachelor quarters in London, and for ten years 
or more, after Rogers had passed away and before 
his marriage, no celebrity came to London who was 
not invited to his quarters. It was feared that his 
marriage to Miss Crewe in 1851 would cause these 
breakfasts to be abolished, but Lady Houghton en- 
tered into them with as keen zest as her /husband, 
and both in London and later on at Fryston he 
continued his literary ——— and receptions 
on the same plane and with ever-increasing distinc- 
tion. It was he who obtained a pension from Sir 


Robert Peel for Tennyson, so that he might be re- 


lieved from the necessity of entering upon a profes- 
sion. He delayed a little in pushing for it, and 
Carlyle, when they were seated together in the little 
house in Cheyne Row, drawing his pipe from his 
mouth, said to him in solemn and emphatic terms : 
“ Richard Milnes, on the Day of Judgment, when 
the Lord asks you why you didn’t get that pension 
for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the 
blame on your constituents; it is you that will be 
damned.” It was one of the special delights of his 
life to bring young men of genius into notice, and 
it was his great happiness to have had a chance to 
render this service to Mr. Swinburne as well as 
to David Gray. 

Every person interested in letters had a friend in 
Lord Houghton, and his generosity was almost un- 
bounded. He liked to do his good deeds unobserved 
and with the certainty that they gave relief. This 
biography is full of the mention of his goodness, 
and what Carlyle wrote to him about Thackeray 
could easily be applied to himself: He had many 
fine qualities, no guile or malice against any mor- 
tal; a big mass of a soul, but not strong in pro- 
portion ; a beautiful vein of genius lay struggling 
about in him.” It was to this man that Lord 
Tennyson wrote, with the fullness of a forty years’ 
friendship, in sympathy for his loss of Lady 
Houghton in 1874: “ You have your children ; 
she must live to you more or less in them, and to 
you and others in the memory and result of her 
good and charitable life; and I may say that I 
think that I can see, as far as one can see in this 
twilight, that the noblest nature does not pass from 
its individuality when it passes out of this one life. 
If you could believe as much, it would be a com- 
fort to you, and perhaps you do.” Robert Brown- 
ing, with reference to the same sorrow, wrote: 
It is a comfort to think that you have always 
been one of the kindest of men, besides something 
more (or less), and that will console you as it 
ought.“ In his later years Lord Houghton’s en- 
tertainments were greatly abridged, especially after 
the death of his wife, but almost to the very end 
his love for bright society continued, and no de- 
serving person from any part of the world was for 
any length of time in the literary circles of Lon- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


don without receiving a welcome to his Yorkshire 
mansion at Fryston. His literary work is not of 
any special value. Possibly a few poems may sur- 
vive, but he was rather one who appreciated the 
work of others than oue who had trained himself 
faithfully to do notable work himself. He had to 
pay the penalty of choice in the manner in which 
he should be remembered by other generations, 
and Mr. Reid in these pages has perhaps too pro- 


fusely, but certainly with great faithfulness, por- 


trayed the unique career of one who maintained the 
highest ideal of social entertainment and the high- 
est literary ministrations in the intellectual circles 
of England during fifty of the notable years of this 
century. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameria E. Barr, 


Author of Jan Wife,” ** The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” ** The ire of Sandal Side, The Border 
Shepherdess,”’ Feet of Clay,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
FIRE! 


“ threatening comets, when by night they rise, 

Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden all the skies.” 

—[Dryden. 

If in some town a fire breaks out by chance, 

The impetuous flames with lawless power advance ; 
On ruddy wings the bright destruction flies, 
Followed with ruin and amazing cries. 

The flaky plague spreads swiftly with the wind, 
And ghastly desolation howls behind.“ [ Blackmore. 
„ And all that is befallen is done unto us for our 

wicked works and great sius.”—1 Esdras viii., 86. 


URING these sad weeks in the which Jane was 
growing through suffering to strength, Vir- 
ginia was resting her heart in the full measure of 
contented and hopeful love. The bright October 
days brought with them many outside interests for 
the Major. The county was already agitating the 
uestion of the next President, and an Abolition 
Convebtion, appointed to meet at Utica, was re- 
garded with extreme uneasiness and disapproba- 
tion. Gambling in stocks was becoming an almost 
legitimate business; and sudden reverses of fort- 
une and dishonorable appropriations of money 
followed each other so quickly that the event of 
Monday was forgotten in the event of Tuesday. 
Men had caught the fever of money-making ; they 
were hastening to be rich, and ceasing to be in- 
nocent and honorable in the unholy struggle. 

But these things touched Virginia only on the 
outside. She sat through the charming weather 
nearly all day long with some sewing in her hand, 
her heart full of happy dreams, her loving thoughts 
flying over the sea with Marius. Sometimes the 
Major had a little spasm of jealousy at her intent- 
ness of personal meditation, at her privacy of 
happiness. He had grown accustomed to come to 
her for sympathy in all matters that touched his 
own likings or dislikings ; and he fancied that he 
missed somewhat of her usual ready response. 
And he did miss it; for it is certain that four eyes 
see better than two eyes, earth at its fairest and 
broadest, and heaven at its nearest; so that if 
Virginia would not see with him, he lost the illu- 
mination of her view; the pleasant womanly side- 
lights that stimulated his own clearer vision. 

He reflected with a sigh that she seemed to care 
very little about the Utica meeting, and he won- 
dered vaguely how it was she should have been 80 
extremely enthusiastic concerning the Forfar boys, 
and then declare she was glad when the people of 
Utica stopped Lewis Tappan in the middle of his 
red-hot speech, broke up the Convention, and 
compelled its members to leave the city. They 
ought to mind their own business,” she said, fret- 
fully. ‘I am sure we have all plenty to do, with- 
out lifting burdens not meant for us.“ 

The Presidential election was no more interest- 
ing to her. The Major wanted to talk about 
the chances of Mr. Webster and General Harrison, 
and she listened without interest. Mr. Webster 
is such a grand-looking man, I think he ought to 
be President,” she said, and then, perceiving that 
her father waited for some further expression of 
her views, she asked, with an affected concern : 

„Who is General Harrison? Have I ever seen 
him? I do not think I have ever heard of him.” 

„He was commanding general in the battle of 
the Thames.” 
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“Oh. yes! that Indian battle in which poor, 
brave Tecumseh was killed; that is more than 
twenty years ago.” 

It is never too late to honor the brave, Vir- 


Poor Tecumseh! I heard Mr. Keteltas 
say that Harrison did not kill the Indian chief ; 
he said it was a man called Johnson.” 

„ believe it is doubtful.” 

But, then, it is not an honor that any one need 
covet. Brave men are gentle men, and I should 
say there was very little credit in killing that un- 
fortunate Indian chief.“ 

I do not think you take much interest in any- 
thing now, Virginia.” 

„But I do, father, just as much as ever. Who 
will you vote for? General Harrison ?” 3 

If you would only give mea moment’s thought, 
Virginia, you would know that I should not vote 
for General Harrison.” 

Then Virginia blushed and put down her work, 
and tried by an excessive attention to atone for her 
want of interest in Mr. Webster and General Har- 
rison. | 

Something of the same kind occurred nearly 
every day. Virginia had, in fact, an absorbing 
affection for Marius, and if she was not constantly 
striving against its dominating power, all other in- 
terests were lost in it. 3 

One memorable night in December they were 
sitting together. The weather was intensely, 
cruelly cold, and Virginia was glad to be as close 
to the fire as possible. Marius had just left New 
York ; if all was well he would be back in Feb- 
raary; then the arrangements for their marriage 
were to be decided upon. All would be ready for 
April or May, and Virginia felt sure winds and 
waves would go with love, and bring the “Arethusa”’ 
to anchor in April. 

She was thinking of all the pretty garments she 
had made; thinking of the girls she would ask 
to be her bridemaids ; thinking of the sweet de- 
tails which would make the ceremony what she was 
determined it should be—a gathering of all that 
was lovely and honorable; that so she might signify 
to every one her pride in her chosen husband, her 
sense of his perfect equality, and her intention to 
exact all suitable respect for him. 

The Major was reading a newspaper. He had 
been grumbling all week at Governor McDuffie’s 
message to the South Carolina Legislature ; for in 
it he had not only glorified slavery—that the Major 
would have smiled at—but he had asserted that 
‘slavery was the corner-stone of our republican 
edifice.” The whole North had protested against 
such a claim; the papers were full of the most in- 
dignant denials. Suddenly he shook his “ Courier 
with a triumphant little flutter. ‘Listen to this, 
Vi. ginia, and then try and fit it to worthy music. 
I shall enjoy hearing Marius roll it out, as if he 
meant every one to hear it from stern to bow.” 

„What is it, father? Some song for Jackson, 
ho’? ” 

„No, Miss, it is not. It is an answer to McDuffie’s 
shameful statement that slavery is the soul of our 
Republic : 

Its life ! its soul ! from slavery drawn? 

Foul, false, profane! Go teach as well 
That holy Truth’s from falsehood born, 
Or heaven refreshed by airs from hell. 
4 Rail on! brethren of the South! 

You shall not hear a truth the less. 

No seal is on the Yankee’s mouth, 

No fetter on the Yankee press. 

From our Green Mountains to the sea, 
One voice shall thunder—We are free l' 


It is very good, father, and I suppose it speaks 
for the general public. I know it speaks for 
Marius, and I am sure he will sing it well.” 

Then there was another silence, and when the 
Major spoke again, it was on a very different sab- 
ject. ‘ Virginia, do you remember how Halley's 
comet looked ?” 

„ did not look at it, father. I have the great- 
est objection to acomet. I would not let my eyes 
catch its malevolent influence ; so I cannot tell you 
how this year’s visitor appeared to me. Why do 
you ask?“ 

„ Only some one is describing it here as splen- 
doring the night from horizon to horizon ; marching 
in glory through the constellations,’ etc., ete., while 
in reality—unless my eyes were wrong—it was wan 
and dim, and had a melancholy radiance, that pro- 
duced an indescribable sadness. I saw it in Edin- 
burgh through a large telescope ; and that fine man, 
Professor Wilson, and a rough, jocular, poetical 
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genius called Hogg, were with me. It impressed. 
both of them also in the same manner; it was 
really a bluish, vague, leaden light, unlike the 
light of either sun. moon, or star.“ 

I hold, with Milton, that comets shake plagues 
and sorrows from their ‘horrid hair !’—What is 
that noise? A bell? The bell of the old Duteh 
Church! But it is like a bell gone mad.” 

There was a moment’s silence, followed by a 
clash of bells and an indescribable sense of tumult in 
the air above, and then by a gathering tumult in the 
city below them. Men began to run vell-mell down 
the snow-bound street, shrieking Fire /” as they 
went. The noise of the engines flying to the scene 
of disaster, followed by excited citizens, was heard 
with terrible meaning in the clear, frosty atmos- 
phere. The Major looked at his watch. “It is 
only eight o’clock, Virginia. I wonder if—” 

„Father, if it was only noon, you ought not to go 


out. It is really tempestuous weather, and the 


thermometer is far below zero. You can be of no 

Tho Major knew his inability well, but he felt it 
hard to submit to reason. For with every moment 
the excitement increased. Very soon the whole 
city was lit by the spreading flames. The shouts 
of the firemen; the shrieking of women and chil- 
dren; the hoarse calls of thousands fighting the 
flames, shouting for water, shouting for help; the 
rushing of horses and wagons; the clamor of a 


hundred cburch bells; the ever-nearing, ever- 


spreading fire, lighting in lurid colors the streets, 
the river, the raving citizens, and the moored silent 
shipping—made a terrible and not to be resisted 
excitement. 

Virginia wandered from window to window. 
The Major, having put his gold and papers into a 
portable shape, shared her agonizing restlessness. 
John Thomas, who happened to be in the kitchen 
with Nelly, was sent out for news, and came back 
nearly speechless with horror. The lower part of 


the city was a sea of fire, and men had gone all 


but mad with fright. No one thought of sleep. 
The hours passed in inconceivable anxiety, and 
about midnight there were constant and awful ex- 
plosions. They are blowing up buildings!” said 
the Major, drawing his lips tight, and quite uncon- 
scious threat tears were rolling down his face. Soon 
afterwards Mr. Keteltas came. Let me in, 
friends, he said, and get me a cup of coffee, 
Virginia. I was forced to come to you, I could 
bear it no longer alone.“ 

The Major clasped his hand, and Virginia had 
the fires replenished, and helped Nelly to make 
strong coffee for all to driuk. ‘ New York is a 
bankrupt city to-night, Major. She is put back 
iwenty-five years by this calamity.” : 

J think not, Mr. Keteltas.” 

„And Boston and Philadelphia will get ahead of 
us, Major.“ 

Not they.“ 

„Now let President Jackson out with the sur- 
plus millions. If he is a man at all, he will send 
the money at once to rebuild our dear, beautiful 
city. We paid it to the government—most of it; 
let us have it back; we are ruined, bankrupt! 
Oh, New York! New York! I would have given 
every house I have to the flames, to have saved the 
rest. I would indeed! I am an old man—lI would 
have given my own life.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Keteltas; you will live to see 
New York rise up fairer and fresher than ever 
from her lustration by fire. A year will put all 
better than it was.” 

How can it be better? All the beautiful streets, 
the grand warehouses, the noble public buildings 
and churches! Oh, what a calamity! What aruin- 
ous calamity! We will have a right searching 
into it. I would not wonder if politics are at the 
bottom of it—or the Abolitionists. Why did they 
not let them have their shriek out at Utica? Do 
you know that every insurance office in New York 
refused to insure Arthur Tappan? He had to go 
to Boston for insurance. I do not approve of 
such bigotry. It is not like New York. It brings 
ruin Oh, the dreadful cold, and the ice on the 
river so hard they could drive a wagon on it yes- 
terday! How will the firemen get water? Listen! 
They are using gunpowder again! God help us! 
God help us! ” : 

At length the late, gray dawn broke over the 
burnt city. Mr. Keteltas could no longer be re- 
strained. He was determined to go down the 
street and find out what damage had been done. 
The Major went with him. They returned very 
shortly. There was achain of marines from the 


Navy Yard around the burnt precinct. No one 
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was calm énough to tell a sensible story. But 
they saw the firemen dragging their engines home, 
many of them dead asleep with exhaustion, others 
pulling unconsciously, and ready to drop on the 
street. 

Mr. Keteltas had his breakfast with the Masons, 
and then pushed his way down town. He had 
much property in the burnt district, and he was 
not so hopeless of it as he had been while the fire 
was raging. ‘There is nothing for ill-luck but 
mending it.“ he said; we must even go to build- 
ing again.” He promised to return for dinner, 
and he was most eagerly looked for. 

„It is worse than our worst fears, Major,“ he 
said, as he tucked a napkin into his vest and looked 
approvingly at his soup. As I said, the river was 
frozen; the ice was to cut before any water could 
be got. Finally some of the engines were lowered 
to the ice and worked there. Will you imagine 
that? In Hanover Square there was a mountain, 
sixty feet wide and thirty feet high, of silks, satins, 
laces, cashmere shawls, and rich India goods. 
They were thought at midnight to be quite safe 
there; an hour afterwards they were in ashes— 
with such amazing swiftness spread the fire. Half 
the first ward is burnt up. Seven hundred stores 
are gone. Forty millions of goods, at a rough esti- 
mation.” 


„Where did the fire begin?“ 


“In Merchant Street—a bad place, narrow and 


crooked, filled with high stores and dry goods; 
then to Pearl Street, on to Coenties Slip, Wall 
Street down to the river, including all South Street, 
Water Street. 
Lord's Row, William, Beaver. and Stone Streets— 
all gone! The Merchants’ Exchange is a heap of 
ruins. Mr. Schermerhorn told me the firemen be- 
came exhausted, the citizens despairing and apa- 


thetic, the lower orders were mad with drink, and 
total destruction seemed inevitable, when Captain 


Nix with a body of marines from the Navy Yard 
appeared.“ 

Virginia's face lightened at the mention of the 
marines, and she asked, How did these men, ac- 
customed to the sea, fight fire?“ 

„They did it as only men accustomed to danger 
and well disciplined could do it. Mr. Schermer- 
horn said their very appearance inspired confidence 
and hope, and set good men to work once more. 
Each marine carried in his hands a small barrel of 
gunpowder, and they followed their officers through 
the shower of fire and sparks as calm and orderly 
as if they were going to drill. Captain Nix walked 
in front of them and pointed out the houses neces- 


sary to be blown up; and the men, led by the lieu- 


tenants, did the work with the greatest coolness 


and rapidity.” 


„The dear, brave fellows!” 

„Les, my dear, they were brave. It takes brave 
men to carry gunpowder through a shower of burn- 
ing débris; and I take leave to say few would 
have dared it. Captain Nix deserves great praise.” 

„Every man with him deserves equal praise,“ 
said the Major. It was a noble deed.” 

„The sea breeds heroes, father. Men who live 
with danger and neighbor to death must have 
stout hearts.” 

„They blew up one of my own buildings, Major 
—worth thirty thousand dollars. It gave me a 
pang at my heart to see its skeleton standing black 
and bare. But I complain not. There are twenty 
thousand people out of work ; crowds of both sexes 
are wandering in the streets; the cold is terrible, 
and they do not seem to notice it. Many look de- 
mented.” 

How did you get around? 

„J do not know. I went into places and over 
places I would not put foot into if I was in my 
sober senses. I did not feel myself at all—that is 
the truth.” 

It must be an awful scene, Mr. Keteltas?“ 

It is, Major. The streets are full of hot bricks 
and of burning goods. Boxes, bales, desks, safes, 
papers, furniture, are scattered everywhere. United 
States soldiers are keeping what guard they can; 
but men, women, and boys are stealing on all hands. 
The heat is infernal; the cold is infernal. I saw 
crowds warming themselves by fires made from 
India silks and Irish linens. I saw a great mound 
of Hyson tea burning. I saw hogsheads of sugar 
strewed about, and people carrying it off in baskets. 
The sidewalks on the Bowling Green hold a million 
dollars’ worth of fine goods—the owners and their 
clerks are keeping guard over them, and half frozen 
at their posts. Whiteball Slip is piled with silks, 
saranets, and brocades. Some of the richest families 
in New York have lost all they had; and I heard a 
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class of foreign scoundrels openly rejoicing over it. 
They were prowling about the ruins, drunk with 
the liquor they had stolen from the wharves, and 
telling each other: ‘ This will make the aristocracy 
haul in their horns! they will make no more 
five per cent. dividends ’—miserable, ungrateful 
wretches ! Did you hear the bell of the old Dutch 
Church ring when the fire broke out ?” 

Indeed we did, Mr. Keteltas,“ said Virginia. 
It was the most frantic ery that ever came from a 
bell’s mouth. Surely no mortal hand rang that 
bell; for cities bave their guardian angels, as well 
as men and women.” 

„Something like that everybody is saying. The 
sexton declares, when he went to the door, the bell 
was swinging like mad, and the door locked and no 


one in the church. Dr. Matthews also told me a 


very singular thing. He went to his fine church 
in Garden Street; the fire was all around it, and 
some one began to play a dirge upon the organ 
the grandest music ever mortal ears heard. It be- 
gan as the fire struck the church, and lasted until 
the lofty ceiling was all in a blaze. He says hun- 
dreds heard the music. I know not what to think, 
nor how to believe such things.“ 

“In hours of such suprome feeling, may we not 
drop something of the flesh, may not spiritual 
senses, which we certainly possess, assert them- 


selves? You admit that you walked to-day where 


in your ordinary state you would not dare to put a 
foot. When the spiritual hearing is opened, then 
spiritual sounds can be discerned. Also, angels 
bent on succor may need the help of numbers, or 
of inherent power, even as mortals do, and the ery 


of the bell may have reached further than we caß 


guess of.“ 


„Ok such questions IL know nothing, Major; no, 


nor does any other man—but what think you? 


Arthur Tappan escaped the general ruin. After the 
sacking of his house last year he built his store of 
stone, and covered every window with boiler iron. 
It stood the fire for more than an hour while 
everything was blazing around it; and all his 
books, papers, and one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of rich goods were removed by the blacks, 
who went in a body to his help, and showed a pluck 
and daring that was tremendous.” — 

“Tam glad to hear it! A work of gratitude 
like that makes my heart thrill. I call such men 
brothers, whether they be black or white.“ 

„The Chamber of Commerce has lost its Charter 
—the immense document, covered with seals and 
ribbons, given to it by King George the Third.— 
Really, I am getting warm again. The cold is 
frightful ; men are going about with icicles hang- 
ing from their beards and clothing, and their hair 
is stiff with frozen vapor. Such a scene of desola- 
tion! Such suffering! Such ruin! Many a man’s 
life-labor gone in an hour ; thousands without shel- 
ter or daily bread! I must go home and rest now. 
‘To-morrow there will be work enough for all true 
hearts and strong hands.” 

„Stay here, Mr. Keteltas.“ 

No, thank you, Major. I have to look over my 
papers. I want to certify myself what I have 
really lost, and I want to write to Jane and Harry.“ 

The letter to his daughter John Paul wrote be- 
fore he slept. It was the expression, not only of 


a 


his own great losses, but the forcible picture of the 


awful ruin and suffering of his dear native city. 
He toid it all to Jane; he told her how lonely he 
was; how he longed to see her; how he loved his 
little grandson. He begged her to try and visit 
him soon; he laid upon the white sheet the out- 
ward symbols of his affectionate, solitary spirit. 

This message of love and sorrow did not reach 
Memphis until after the New Year. Jane had just 
received a glowing letter from her brother Harry, 
describing that miraculous assault of Milan against 
the old Spanish Alamo. 

„We are in possession of San Antonia! Hur- 


rah! Two hundred Americans have taken the 
city! Hurrah! I wish you could have seen Milan 
leading us. I wish you could have seen those 


Texans picking off the men with their rifles, and 
never missing one shot ina thousand. It was glo- 
rious, Jane! This is life, Jane! Freedom! Free- 
dom! Freedom! Ring the bells merrily with us, 
Jane 
Tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol ! 
The Texans have taken the Alamo! 
Alamo! Alamo! Alamo! 
The Texans have taken the Alamo! 
Tol de rol, tol de rol, tol de rol !’” 


For a couple of pages Harry thus expressed his en- 
thusiasm in the fight; his delight in the exquisite 
land; his wonder at its fertility; his infatuation 
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with the beautiful black-eyed sefloritas; his con- 
tempt for the effeminate, dazzlingly dressed sefiors. 
It was a letter of exclamations and adjectives and 
inexpressible delights. 

Nigel was charmed with it. He began to feel 
the latent passion in his own blood. He was hold- 
ing his head an inch higher as he rode into Mem- 
phis with the blazing little sheet in his pocket. He 
read it there to constantly gathering groups in To- 
bin’s store. He sent many a man away to buy a 
new rifle and take a ticket for the Texas coast. 
The instinct of liberty—which, to the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-American, means dominance—put under 
it all smaller passions. For a few hours he despised 
the trifling wrongs he had been nursing—the petty 
thefts of his slaves, the provoking, independent ways 
of his wife, the innuendoes of his neighbors—they 
all crept into the dark corners of his heart, and he 
could only see that handful of Americans marching 
to liberty and conquest, defying armies with their 
never-fail rifles and their never-doubt courage. 
He was thinking of that gay paladin Milan and of 
the knightly Sam Houston, and for a few hours he 
forgot that his corn-crib had been robbed, that his 
cotton had been undersold, and that young Desart 
was taking his sentimental place in the life of Imo- 
gene Paget. 

Towards night he mounted his horse to return 
home. He had had a happy, triumphant day. He 
felt pleased with Jane for being the occasion of his 
possessing a brother-in-law so daring and so admi- 
rable. As he rode up Main Street he stopped at 
the post-office for letters, and received that of John 
Paul’s describing the fire. 
letter, and it awakened suspicion at once. What 
possible cause could there be for such a volume of 
correspondence? What was it about? Being so 
intensely selfish and self-conceited, he could think 
of no other subject interesting enough to require 
such expansion but Nigel Forfar. What had Jane 
been saying about him? When he reached the 
outskirts of the city it was still light; he hesitated 
a moment, then he broke the large red seal and 
read the letter. 

He could not restrain his wicked joy in the news 
it brought. Good enough for the Abolitionists!“ 
he said, with satisfaction, and he reined in his 
horse and stopped at Mrs. Paget’s door to give her 
the news also. 

“New York is burnt to the ground;“ that was 
the concise way he put the information, and Mrs. 
Paget and Imogene perceived at once the judgment 
of God, and with clasped hands and lifted eyes 
gave Heaven thanks for the righteous retribution. 
And Imogene, who was apt at such quotation, said 
piously, “ that they who take the sword perish by 
the sword; and, by the same law, they who would 
set fire to every lovely, happy, peaceful Southern 
home had now seen their own dwellings perish in 
a great and just conflagration.” 

This view pleased Nigel extremely. He exulted 
in the destruction of his enemies with a Davidie 
fervor. He reached home in a state of sectional 
patriotism which led him to regard his marriage 
almost as a sin against hisland and his people. He 


felt, doubtless, as the Israelites felt who married 


the beautiful daughters of Heth, and then suffered 
conscientious scruples concerning their weakness. 

Jane was sitting in a rocking-chair before the 
fire when he entered her presence; Palma was on 
the floor playing with little Paul. 
gurgle of baby laughter, a soft refrain of conversa- 
tion between the mother and the nurse, and the 
crackling of the cedar logs burning and blazing 
upon the hearth. The sounds were all low and 
pleasant, but they were not in sympathy with his 
excited mood. He said sternly to Palma, Take 
your young master upstairs ;” and then he sat down 
beside Jane. 

But the smile his entrance had evoked was now 

one. She was offended at the curt dismissal of 

her child. She said, coldly, “ Supper will be ready 
in half an hour,” and then she resumed hey gentle 
rocking, with her eyes sadly fixed upon the smoke 
curling up the chimney. 

“% Jane, New York is in ashes. Your father has 
lost forty thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, Nigel! It is not true! 
true! How did you hear it?“ 

‘From your own father,” and he tossed the 
letter into her lap. | 

“You have opened this letter, Nigel. You are 
welcome to read all my letters, Nigel, but I do 
want the pleasure of opening them—especially 
when they are from my father.“ 

“Self. preservation is the strongest of all motives. 
Letters that come from the North I shall always 


Surely it is not 


It was of course a heavy 


There was a. 
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open. I cannot afford to lose any more slaves. I 
am quite sure you know something about running 
off the boys Alexander and Stephen, but you will 
give me no satisfaction on the subject.” 


“ You mean your father’s two sons? I may as 


well tell you; I have heard all of that shameful 
story, Nigel.“ 

J mean my slaves, Madam.” 

“About those unfortunate boys, I will at least 
give you this satisfaction. I think whoever rau 
them away to freedom did you the greatest possi- 
ble kindness. They saved you from committing 
an infamous and unnatural crime. If your wife is 
of any value in your sight, they saved you your 
wife and child; for assuredly, had you sold your 
own flesh and blood, and I known of the fact, I 
would no more have lived with you than I would 
live with a murderer whose hands were red with 
blood. This is the truth.” 

“T am glad to knowit. Permit me to say, I 
shall sell Palma and July at the first good oppor- 
tunity. If you choose to leave me, you can. I 
shall not, however, suffer you to take my son away. 
I will have him reared in the principles I profess 
and believe in.“ 

Jane's heart trembled, but she occupied herself 
with her letter, and when she had finished it she 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

“Tt is a judgment!“ he said. It is a plain 
God's judgment on New York. I am glad the 
city is burnt, very glad; so are the Pagets. 

“So you opened my letter in order to give them 
its intelligence first. Nigel, you have committed 
such a crime against your own wife as could never 
have entered the mind of a gentleman. Until you 
admit your fault, and apologize to me for it, I will 
not speak to you.” 

Then she left him alone with his many-colored 
thoughts, each one chasing and displacing the other. 
He ate his supper in solitude; he smoked and 
meditated on all kinds of petty revenges. He had 
but a moment or two of softer feelings; and when 
they led him to the room in which he knew Jane 
was, they fled away at the sound of her voice, 
cooing and singing to his son instead of to himself. 
Yet he partially opened the door and looked in. 
The child was undressed ; Jane held it in her arms ; 
he could see the soft, yellow curls of its little head ; 
he heard it make a sweet, murmuring sound to her 
low singing, and he listened awhile to her lullaby : 


‘Sleep, little Paul, for, only think, 
A lovely angel dressed in pink, 
That never comes when it is light, 
Is waiting now to say ‘Good-night.’ 


“Just shut thine eyes, and thou wilt see 
Her smiling face bend down to thee, 
To kiss and bless thee in thy sleep, 
And give thee golden dreams to keep. 


Lie still as little birds that dream; 
Lie still as lilies on their stream; 
Lie stillas unsung hymns of joy ; 
Lie still—lie still—lie still, my boy !“ 


He closed the door and hesitated; and to hesi- 
tate about a good act is generally to give it up. 
But he went away smiling. He saw that Jane 
loved her son, and he perceived, from the silent way 
in which she had accepted his threat of separating 
her from him, that he had a powerful means of 
compulsion in his keeping. 

We know so little of the heart that lies nearest 
tous! Jane was silent, because she intended to act, 
and not to talk. The threatenings against Palma 
and July would have been sufficient to urge her to 
some action; but when she perceived that the 
thought of dividing her from her little Paul was 
already in his mind, she needed no further stimu- 
lus to movement of some kind. She must go to 
her father first. He was her best adviser. 

Bat how was she to get to New York? Nigel 
had evidently considered the subject of revoking 
the deed which made Palma her own property. 
She did not understand if this could be done with- 
out her consent, but she feared it—feared, at an 
rate, the misery that must come, both to herself 
and Palma, if it was brought to dispute. Then 
there was poor little July, whose life had become a 
daily torture; she could not leave her. Yet, if 
Nigel permitted her to visit New York, he would 
1 not allow any of the slaves to attend 

er. 

That night she said nothing to Palma of the new 
threat. Besides, the house was thinly built, and 
Nigel was always prowling about, watching and 
listening. She decided, if the next morning was 
fine, to take Paul for a walk, and in some open 
place consult with the poor girl whose freedom was 
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at stake; despair often evokes some latent sense, 
strong for the occasion. Jane resolved to eall upon 
this desperate counselor. 

The morning was fine enough for her purpose— 
one of those soft, warm days that are common in a 
Southern January. Bat she was- melancholy and 
fatigued with the somber terrors that pursue 
anxious souls through the shadows of the night. 
And there was no sunshine—only a gray, warm, 
misty atmosphere, streaked by long flights of crows 
calling harshly to each other. They left the house 
just as a man belonging to Mrs. Paget galloped 
furiously into the yard. Jane went the more hasti- 
ly onward, avoiding the garden, and taking almost 
unconseiously the path down the avenue on which 
the negro cabins stood. All was quiet there; men 
and women were away at their tasks. But as they 
approached a larger log hut, Jane heard the faint- 
est, sweetest, mournfulest shadow of singing that 
ever fell upon mortal ears. The little children,” 
said Palma, in answer to her questioning loox. 

As they came nearer to the cabin the soft, mu- 
sical cadences were more distinct, but still low, and 
inexpressibly sorrowful. They paused, naturally, 
at the open door, and Jane looked in. About thirty 
little ones were in the room, all dressed alike in 
coarse garments, all sitting upon the earthen floor, 


patting their small black hands, swaying their 


small bodies, and singing together in such strange, 
pitiful tones as could only come from the hearts 
of children who had never known a childish joy— 
children amazed and terrified at their unsought 
life, submitting to evil fate as dumb animals do, 
troubled, wondering, uncomplaining. 
“De little chillen’s feet so weary ! 
So weary, so weary, Lord. 
De little chillen’s feet so weary, Lord ! 
Call de little chillen, Lord. 
Come ! Come! Little chillen, come to Me! 


Jane could not endure the sad, heart-breaking 
song. She went in and called them to her, and 
sent Palma to the house for cakes and sweets, and 
begged Mammy to let them go out and play. Bat 
the favor seemed so shamefully small, and their 
amazed pleasure in it cut her to the heart. She 
went away unable to restrain herself, and, amid low 
weeping and exclamations against the wrongs she 
saw everywhere, she told Palma of the new danger 
approaching her. | 

Tey talked long over the subject, but could find 
no light on it,and could come to no decision. Still, 
its discussion had broken up their minds as the 
plow breaks the field. They knew now their limi- 
tations, they were ready to seize events. And the 
moving event was close at hand. 

When they returned to the house there was a 
strong sense of something unusual. Jane was told 
that Master Nigel had gone to the Pagets as fast 
as his horse could carry him. And the servant 
who had come for him, without daring to speak, 
had given to his fellows on the Forfar place an 
intimation of tragedy and death. Jane turned up 
her little nose contemptuously—“ More abolition 
scare,” she said to herself. I never saw such a 
lot of conscience cowards.” } 

In about an hour, while she was still nursing her 
anger and contempt, Nigel returned home. He 
was in as hot haste as when he left it. He sought 
out Jane at once and said: 

Jane, this is no time for you to indulge your 
temper. Mrs. Paget is dead. Imogene wants you 
to lend her some of your fine linen to lay out the 
corpse. For some reason they are out of a supply.” 

She must have died suddenly?“ 

In a moment.” 

“ How ?” 

July had disobeyed a strict order, and she was 
punishing her—and fell dead. It is awful!“ 

„Fell dead! with the whip in her hand! I am 
glad of it. God called her in the very act of her 
sin. Let her answer to Him forhercruelty. Mis- 
erable woman! No! I will not suffer her to 


touch anything I possess.” 


“Give me the key of the linen-press. I shall 
take what I want.” | 

„Give them, then. You shall not bring them 
back here. I will throw them into the fire if you 
de.” . 

“There is no use in such heroics, Jane. I have 
heard them too often to be moved by their false 
sympathy. And you simply must go tothe Pagets. 
The whole neighborhood is there, or will be; your 
absence will make a great scandal.” 

“T simply will not go. There is no power on 
earth can make me go—voluntarily.” 

„J say, you shall go.” 

„We shall see.“ 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE ARMOR WITHIN. 
6 formation of our characters is our re- 
1% ‘| lation to other people; no outside in- 

ness as our mental attitude to the world: 
about us. Our worst enemy cannot harm us until 
most sanctuary of our lives, changing our feeling 
toward the world, lessening faith, changing trust to 
selfish distrust which narrows our opportunities to 
give or to receive that measure of inspiration that 
The eye of the master saw the angel in the block of 
marble; the maker of plaster images would see only 
to reveal the angel, even if he could comprehend the 
ideal of the master when revealed. We get from 
The man who thrusts us out from our well-earned 
position does not defraud us beyond our purse 
our spiritual vision, and cease to see men clearly 
because of this shadow. 
til we let his acts place all men on his level, until 
we permit his act to color our thought of other 
We are sometimes to blame for the defeats that 
limit our ambitions, because we have not made true 
and by our mistaken estimate have put in circula- 
tion counterfeit coin. 
estimate, to find our world acting upon it, and slow 
to understand our changed relationship? 
for truth and falsehood to be revealed in the same 
character. 
is in sight, we are struck with the changes, not of at- 
mospheric effects, but in the mountain itself — grand 
hill with rolling outlines when seen from another, 
tame as a hillock when seen from another! The 
different levels, from different angles, and our esti- 
mate as to its height and beauty have changed with 
from the decks of steamers or the windows of rail- 
way trains; if so, we are prepared for the phenom- 
character limit our faith and trust, even though 
through this revelation our dearest hopes may be 
from it only when it changes our relations of peace 
and trust with all mankind; when it becomes an 


AG AO) NE of the strongest influences in the 
fluence can so make or mar our happi- 
he is allowed to enter the holy of holies, the inner- 
doubt, interest to indifference, love of mankind to 
comes from free intercourse, free companionship. 
the hardness of the material, the labor necessary 
life what we put into it, in all our relations to man. 
until we permit him to throw his evil shadow over 
ends defeats our best-laid plans is not victorious un- 
men. 
estimates of character. We have called gilt, gold, 
should we be surprised, having accepted our first 
people are so many-sided that it is quite possible 
How often, when traveling where a high mountain 
when seen from one point of view, graceful as a 
mountain has not changed, but we have seen it from 
each view, unless we have seen mountains before 
enon. So with people. If we let a new view of 
checked, our ambitions defeated, disaster comes 
influence on our own characters. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


HE above-named organization owes its 
existence to Mre. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
who is its President. The organization 
as it exists to-day is a growth; the steps 
that led to it have been natural, and 
the organization was really forced by certain condi- 
tions found to exist among a certain class of wage- 
earners. In 1889 a decided effort was made by 
the Workingwoman’s Society in behalf of the 
women and children employed in the retail estab- 
lishments of New York. This movement met with 
as much success as its promoters expected. A 
certain number of retail dealers agreed to pay all 
their employees for overtime work during the holi- 
day season; some establishments agreed not to 
keep open nights. The personal visiting of the 

retail stores revealed many hardships endured, 

and this revelation led the women interested to 
lessen, if they could not remove, these hardships. 


2 


The man who for selfish | 


When we learn its nature, 


And 


1 mass-meeting was held, and many parlor meet- 


ings, and, as a result, a bill was prepared having 
.. reference to the retail stores in New York 

ity; adding also to the duties of the State fac- 
tory inspectors that of enforcing the conditions of 
the bill. This bill was recently introduced in the 
Senate, and the State Inspector made the sugges- 
tton in his Annual Report that the investigation of 
mercantile establishments be included in the duties 
of the department, as it was a well-known fact that 
the laws of the State regulating hours of labor, 
sanitary conditions, and the like, were violated in 
these establishments. So far the work was entirely 
the action of the Workingwoman’s Society. The 
Consumers’ e now becomes a branch of the 
Society, but independent. The investigations which 
discovered evil also discovered good. Mercantile 
houses were discovered that were, according to the 
standards of the Society, called “ fair houses,” and, 
naturally, among the people interested, a desire to 
sustain the houses that dealt justly with employees 
was born. A list of these houses was made out, 
and will be made public to the members of the 
League; this list is known as the “ white list,” and 
the members by preference patronize the houses on 
this list. The organizers of the League have in- 
vestigated the condition of trade, the pressure that 
can be brought to bear on employees by unfair and 
unscrupulous employers, and mean to sustain the 
men who place a value on human beings. 

The results of the work have been embodied in 
a report that can be obtained at the Working- 
woman’s Society, 27 Clinton Place, New York, 
where applications for membership in the League 
can be sent. | 


THE THREE R’S IN THE NURSERY. 
PART I. 3 
By Mrs. R. WALLAcH. 


“2s |URING late years the fact that it is un- 
advisable to send children to school 
before they have attained at least seven 
years of age has gradually impressed 
itself upon the minds of sensible mothers. 

Many causes have brought their influence to bear 
upon the subject; chief among them are the moth- 
er’s recollections of her own early school life, its 
trials and tribulations ; the self-evident ill effects of 
overcrowded and inadequately ventilated school- 
rooms, and the advice of the physician whose wide 
experience has taught him only too well the origin 
as well as the meaning of the fever flushes, the lan- 
guor, and the nervousness which afflict so many of 
our litile ones. 

We speak of the perfect happiness possible only 
in childhood; have we the right to curtail its 
necessarily brief duration ? 

Real, earnest work begins with the first school- 
day. This work, in itself, is by no means in- 
compatible with happiness; but combine it with 
severe mental strain, and it becomes at once injuri- 
ous to both happiness and health. Feelings of 
anxiety and responsibility, the spirit of rivalry 
and ambition, spring into existence as soon as the 
child enters his class-room, nor do they leave him 
while school life lasts." Nor is this all; even while 
these totally new sensations are producing in the 
child an unhealthy mental excitement, his body, 
hitherto untrammeled in its movements, is forced 
into unnatural quietude, lasting often two or three 
hours. 

Adults complain of the nervous strain laid upon 
them by the exigencies of bread-winning; is that 
one which our faulty educational system lays upon 
the juvenile mind and body any less intense ? 

Granted that when school is out children are 
free to romp and play; do not their parents, too, 
have certain hours for recreation ? and are not even 
their play-hours frequently interrupted by the prep- 
arations necessary for the next day’s lesson ? 

Efforts to reform our educational system are un- 
ceasing, but as yet the longed-for result is not 
attained ; if, then, the older children must attend 
the schools—faulty as they are—for lack df better 
ones, and must pay for their education with 


nervousness and sleeplessness, then, at least, pre- 


serve those of more tender years from these evils 
as long as possible. 

The parents can then improve the year or two 
thus gained by developing the children’s physical 
strength, so that they will become better able to 


withstand the inevitable mental strain when it shall 
eventually present itself. 

Yet, while forbidding his attendance at a school, 
it is wrong to keep an ordinarily healthy child in 
utter ignorance of books and lessons; a child thus 
stunted feels a painful sense of inferiority when his 
playmates, no older than himself, vaunt their abili- 
ty to read and write and cipher. | 

The only way, then, to obviate such a result is, 
to give the child a thorough course of home study. 

Lessons can be easily learned at the mother’s 
knee, and when properly given and judiciously 
limited they will neither excite the brain nor over- 
* ay nervous system of any ordinarily strong 
child. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic—the Three 
R’s of the old-fashioned “ District School — can, 
and should, have their foundations laid in the nur- 
sery. 

But they must be taught, to use the words of the 
late Louisa M. Alcott, “in the wise way which 
unfolds what lies in the child’s nature as a flower 
blooms, rather than crammed, like a Strasburg 
goose, with more than it can digest.” 

Beginning with a child of average development, 
both mental and physical, and giving it during the 
first two months a daily lesson of not more than 
fifteen minutes’ duration, then slowly increasing 
until, at the end of a year, the lesson shall have 
been lengthened to forty-five minutes or an hour, 
the teacher will find, as a result of her year’s teach- 
ing, that her pupil will be able to read in the third 
reader, to write a short but original composition, to 
write correctly sentences from dictation, to add 
columns of units, and to solve easy examples, both 
in addition and subtraction, by what is known in 
educational terms as mental arithmetic. 

This seems a great deal to accomplish within so 
short a time, yet it is a truthful, unexaggerated 
statement. 

And it is equally true that the bright little fel- 
low over the way, who has been at school for the 
same length of time, will mentally and physically 
lag behind the boy who has been taught at home. 
It has been proved over and over again that the 
half-hour of private, individual instruction in the 
sunny, well-ventilated nursery is far more beneficial 
than the five long, weary hours spent in the vitiated 
atmosphere of an overcrowded class-room. 

The mother undertaking this labor—and surely it 
is a labor of love—will find herself amply rewarded 
in the immunity from contagious as well as nerv- 
ous diseases which her child will enjoy, in the 
knowledge that mental development and physical 
strength go onward hand in hand, and in the satis- 
faction of seeing her child acquire knowledge 
almost as easily and as naturally as the bird learns 
to fly. 

The low chair and table that are found in every 
nursery are just the things needed to allow the child 
to assume the proper position for reading and writ- 
ing. A primer (almost any one of those recently 
published possesses the requisite clear type, good 
illustrations, and carefully graded lessons), a slate 
and sharpened slate-pencils, a numeral frame, and 
a sponge (to keep the slate clean), are the only 
educational paraphernalia required. 

In making the choice of a primer, or first reader, 
it is unadvisable to take one in which the words 
appear separated into syllables, thus: “ta-ble ” or 
„ta ble,“ or one in which the lessons and illus- 
trations appear dull and uninteresting. 

The mother about to initiate her little one into 
the mysteries of a printed book has probably 
been a stranger to the primer since she herself 
was promoted from its well-thumbed, tear-stained 
pages. 

She can scarcely recall her own first lessons, but 
she distinctly remembers that she first learned the 
alphabet—and a dreary task it was!—and that 
later on she sat out under the trees, with her 
spelling-book before her, endeavoring to memorize, 
by the aid of sing-soug repetition, the various com- 
binations of letters, envying in her weary little 
soul the joyous freedom of the birds and the bees 
that sang and buzzed around her. Decades, per- 
haps, have come and gone since that far-off time, 
yet she suddenly grows indignant, recalling as she 
does how much it cost her to learn the useless 
stuff that “a” “b” spelled “ad,” and “a” wd 
ad 7 

Why was she forced to learn to spell whole col- 


umns of meaningless syllables, which, when acquired, 
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were of no benefit in themselves, nor could be used 
as a stepping-stone to something higher ? 

Surely, she thinks, there must be some method 
more modern, more logical, than this one, involving 
as it does so much wasted time and energy. 

She is right; other methods have long since 
been adopted in most schoolrooms, but as yet they 
have not extended very far beyond the walls of 
the schoolhouse. 

A method of teaching which causes the child to 
acquire knowledge almost unconsciously, because he 
learns the lessons in the same way in which he has 
hitherto learned to run, for example, or to speak 
or to whistle, almost without study, is certainly 
preferable to any other. 

There is a system of teaching reading founded 
upon these very principles; and it is, in educa- 
tional circles at least, known as the Word” or 
„Sight Method.” 

Its fundamental principle lies in the following 
simple truth: 

A child, through his senses, learns to recognize 
an object as a whole, long before he notices or 
realizes that this whole is formed only by a certain 
combination of its parts. That is, he learns that a 
tree is a tree long before he discovers that the pe- 
culiar relations to one another of its parts (trunk, 
leaves, branches, etc.) make it what it is. 

Thus, too, he must learn) that the printed or 
written word cat means cat, before he is made 
aware that the letters “c” “a” “t” must be ar- 
ranged in a certain order for its formation. 

It is, therefore, readily understood that, in order 
to teach according to such a system, reading must 
be taught before spelling, and in such a man- 
ner that it becomes totally independent of the 
latter. 

This is so easily brought about that a child, 
taught under this system, could read any work in 
the English language (in time, of course), and yet 
remain totally ignorant of our alphabet, and wholly 
unable to name a single one of its letters. 

Such a state of affairs is naturally unadvisable, 
and the various alphabetic forms, and their names, 
are gradually introduced; but not until after the 
first half-dozen lessons; and not so soon, if the 
child has not yet formed the habit of looking 
at the word as a whole, and not as a collection of 
letters to be carefully inspected as to their exact 
order of succession. | 

The letters are then readily acquired, because 
pieture-books and alphabet blocks have familiarized 
their forms, and because they are constantly before 
his eyes in the reading lessons. . 

The interest of the child is immediately aroused, 
even during the very first lesson, and instead of 
flagging as the novelty of lessons wears away, 
it is constantly heightened, and no severer punish- 
ment for misbehavior can be devised than one 
which involves a temporary cessation of the read- 
ing lessons. 


— 
— 


THE FACTORY IN SPECTOR S REPORT. 


HE readers of The Christian Union will 
be interested in that part of the New 
York State Factory Inspector’s Report 
relating to the work of the women in- 
spectors appointed last year, after ener- 

getic and persistent effort on the part of the people 
interested in the condition under which women and 

children work in factories. The report says that, 
except in the sweat shops, the laws regulating 
the hours of labor for women under twenty-one 
and boys under eighteen have been almost uni- 
formly enforced. In referring to the work of the 
women factory inspectors, the State Inspector lays 
stress on one deficiency which was fully recog- 
nized by the friends of the bill—women’s lack of 
training in and knowledge of mechanics. Educa- 
tion and practical experience only can eliminate 
this difficulty in the work of the women factory 
inspectors. Doubtless if the appointees of last year 
are reappointed, much of the Inspector's difficulty 
in this special direction will disappear. He says 
that because of lack of knowledge of mechanics, 
the women inspectors do not see where life and 
limbs are endangered, and even when they do see 
it they cannot suggest a protection. The moral 
conditions surrounding the sexes when working to- 
gether, the Inspector claims, are very much better 
than the friends of the bill for the appointment of 
women inspectors expected. In reading this part 
of the Inspector's report it is very apparent that he 
does not sympathize with the 12 of women 
in his department, and that if they remain aa regu- 
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lar deputies in the department it will be in spite of 
his lack of sympathy, and by sheer force of valu- 
able service that cannot be overlooked. The In- 
spector thinks it impossible to divide the work of 


inspection so that the inspection of machinery and 


mechanical appliances shall be entirely by men 
trained in mechanics, the moral and sanitary con- 
ditions under the care of women inspectors. The 
report compliments the manufacturers of the State. 
It also states that they demand high moral stand- 
ards in the people employed. One feels like quot- 
ing the comment on the servant question of the - 
witty man who said that women wanted to engage 
all the cardinal virtues at ten dollars per month. 
When the wages paid by many of these high- 
minded gentlemen is remembered, the price at 
which they value high moral qualities is not the 
universal standard for these desirable qualities held 
by less interested persons. 

One part of the report calls for the application of 
remedies for evils that can be removed only by a 
combination of sentiment and law. The Inspector 
says: 


“Concerning the clothing sweat shops,’ which I 
have reason to know do not always conform to the 
sixty-hour limit as a week’s work, it is my opinion 
that, in order to compel compliance on their part, it will 
be necessary to increase the present force of deputy 
inspectors. The business of these ‘ sweaters’ is carried 
on in out-of-the-way places, in bedrooms and rear lofts, 
so that their workshops are difficult to enter and locate. 
When a visit is made to one of them the boss and all 
hands take refuge in silence and shrugs of the shoul- 
ders, and claim they do not understand what is being 
said, even by the interpreter. Nothing but constant 
espionage will bring this class of taskmasters to a real- 
izing sense of the law. The small, badly ventilated 
rooms in which they work are crowded with toiling 
women and children. A furnace for heating irons is 
generally going at full blast. If it be winter time, the 
windows are closed tightly and all chance of escape for 
the foul air is cut off. The same atmosphere - loaded 
with smells and impurities at best—is breathed over 
and over, oftentimes fastening new diseases upon the 
unfortunate inmates of the workrooms, and always 
hastening to the grave the sick as well as the physically 
sound. It would, indeed, be bad enough if this condi- 
tion of affairs continued for only ten hours a day, bgt 
when it is the case fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen 
hours a day, for six or seven days a week, during a 
period of seven and eight months a year, theaggregate 
destruction to health cannot be estimated. If ever an epi- 
demic occurs in this country these ‘sweat shops’ will be 
potent factors in distributing and propagating the germs 
of the plague. The clothing made in them afforas excep- 
tional means for distributing disease, more especially 
as it is usually of a cheap grade and is mostly sold to 
people who have not always the opportunity, even if 
they had the desire, to guard against contagion by hab- 
its of personal cleanliness and home surroundings of a 
healthy character. Summed up in a nutshell, the 
trouble with the sweater’ workshops of New York is 
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the citizen will frame and pass a law that the 
citizen will not make the least effort to enforce, 
and will even assist in evading without the slight- 
est hesitation? Nowhere will public sentiment, 
which is the opinion of the individual citizen, do 
more to educate to a respect of the law, to com- 
pel its enforcement, than in the relation between 
employer and employed. State and National 
Governments issue pamphlets and books that con- 
tain the laws, and report the condition of those 
affected by these laws, and though the simple de- 
mand written on a postal for a copy of laws and 
reports will be honored at once, not one citizen in 
one hundred avails himself of this opportunity to 
gain knowledge. | 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


MUST WORKING GIRLS CLUBS BE SELF SUSTAINING? 


HIS is a practical question. Its answer 

must somewhat determine the quality of 

future work done in these clubs. It 

ought to be fairly and thoughtfully con- 

sidered on all sides. May 1 be allowed, 

as one who has taken the deepest interest from the 

beginning in oo clubs, to present an aspect of the 

subject which ig in danger of being overlooked? . I 

wish to show some considerations against the rule 

of strict self-support in the various forms of co- 
operation with and for working girls. 

The underlying principle upon which we all 
agree is that character is the supreme considera- 
tion. Any aid that destroys self-respect or under- 
mines self-help is a curse rather than a blessing. 
If we enfeeble the vigor and moral worth of the 
working girl, we do her an incalculable harm. 

But does that root principle at all compel the 
law that every club should be purely self-support- 
ing, that the entire cost of all classes for instruction 
should be defrayed by their members, and that even 
the summer vacation must be denied to all too poor 
to pay for it in full? 

There are some who, perhaps reluctantly, have 
been driven, by loyalty to their root principle, to 
these conclusions. I urge, however, that the law 
of self-support does not necessarily touch these 
matters at all. Its true sphere is concerning the 
necessities, not the privileges, luxuries, or pleasures 
of life. It has to do with food and clothing and 
shelter, not with means of culture or education or 
recreation. If the friends of the working girl apply 
this rule to the latter domain of the amenities of 
life, they seriously endanger the fullness and rich- 
ness of the work which is so dear to them. 

To demand of the working girl that she should 
pay in money for all she receives in clubs, classes, 
or vacations, is to apply to her a law which is ex- 


this: The hours of labor are too long, being sometimes acted of no other class in the community. 


as high as ninety a week ; the ventilating and sanitary 
arrangements are nearly always vile to the last degree, 
and the workrooms are excessively overcrowded. 
„The very long hours of toil exacted of clerks and 
‘cash’ boys and girls in dry-goods shops, especially 
during the holiday season, should receive the attention 
of the Legislature. Many of these are physically un- 
able to properly stand the strain involved. There 
are just as sound reasons why minors in such stores 
should have a reasonable limit placed upon their work- 
ing time, as there were and are in favor of limiting the 
hours of labor of minors in manufactories. The tasks of 
the clerks, etc, are just as laborious as those per- 
formed in many factories and workshops. Especially 
is this true regarding the young women, who are rarely, 
if ever, allowed to sit down while the store is open, 
notwithstanding the State law on the subject. Ten 
hours’ work per day behind a counter, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be considered sufficient, and I 


recommend that mercantile houses be included within 


the provisions of the law limiting the hours of labor of 
women under twenty-one years of age, and boys under 
eighteen.” 


Law without the aid of sentiment is many times 
inoperative. The abolition of the clothing “ sweat 
shops and the closing of stores at six o’clock 
depend more on public sentiment than law, which 
it is possible always to evade. A store that man- 
ufactured all the garments sold, made in build. 
ings which the firm controlled and in which the 
sanitary conditions were guaranteed, should receive 
patronage in preference to establishments where 
the goods sold were manufactured in tenement- 
houses where contagion would be more or less of 
a certainty at all times. So the retail stores that 
employed clerks only at legal and reasonable 
hours should receive patronage in preference to 
the stores where neither law nor humanity received 
homage or recognition. 


Is it not an anomaly that the representative of 


Our great cities are filled with institutions 
founded by munificent givers. They throw their 
doors wide open to all classes, and invite them to 
enjoy every benefit provided without money and 
without price. Our noble libraries—the Astor 
Library in New York, the Free Public Library of 
Boston—owe their existence to the bounty of rich 
men, who rejoiced to offer the treasures of knowl- 
edge to the poorest of their brethren. Does any 
reader ever experience any humiliation in using 
this free gift of a library? Who ever dreamed that, 
unless he paid for the privilege in full, it impaired 
his self-respect? Consider, for a moment, our art 
museums, our collections of natural history, and of 
patriotic or historic relics. The buildings, their 
contents, and their maintainance are, almost with- 
out exception, due to the benevolence of the most 
favored members of the community. Who ever 
yet declined to avail himself of their benefactions 
lest his character be enfeebled ? 

Still more is this true of all the best institutions of 
sound learning. Our universities and colleges, our 
medical, law, and theological schools, our Young 
Men's and Young Women's Christian Associations, 
are almost universally the creations of the bounty 
of the few. Either by bequests or by donations 
in response to earnest public appeals, the building» 
were reared, the professorships or departments 
were endowed, and the equipment provided. 

The students then come by the thousand to use 
what has been so nobly supplied. Is it contende:! 
for one moment that the trifling fees required me «' 
the cost of that education’ Never. Hut if « 
young man may enter Harvard College; lodge |" 
a palatial dormitory, the gift of a millionaire 
study in laboratories and museums, the gifts of othe: 
millionaires ; and sit at the feet of learned prv 
fonsora whose salaries come from endowments «/ 
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still other millionaires, all in response to urgent 
public appeals, and feel no trace of shame at his 
dependence on others’ bounty, why may not a 
working girl attend a club whose accommodations 
bear eloquent witness to the loving interest of 
others? Why shall not she, like the college stu- 
dent, if she pays her modest fee as the token of her 
appreciation of her privileges, enjoy in her classes 


a quality of instruction due to the generosity of her 


more favored sisters? Shall we who live in Bos- 
ton attend our free endowed Lowell Institute Lect- 
ures without scruple, and yet hesitate to secure the 
best of teachers for girls’ classes at a cost beyond 
their reach? We applaud Colonel Auchmuty’s 
noble endowment of the Industrial Night Schools 
of New York, which, notwithstanding the pupils’ 
fees, have cost him forty thousand dollars the past 
ten years. And shall we insist that the working 
girl shall have no more or better industrial training 
than she can pay for? : 

I ask young ladies who have themselves at 
trifling cost taken the course of instruction at our 
schools of fine arts, so richly endowed by their 
noble benefactors, not to insist that no enrichment 
of the means of culture in our clubs be offered to 
the working girl, except so far as she can pay for 
it. 


With regard to summer vacations, the same law 
holds good again. If a wealthy friend invites us 
for a visit to his mountain or seaside home, or per- 
haps to take a cruise in his yacht, are we anxious 
to render an equivalent for every delight? No. 
We are guests. Hospitality is bestowed and taken 
freely as a matter of friendship. Even though the 
house be more sumptuous or the yacht experience 
more costly than we could ourselves afford, that 
disparity of means does not humiliate us. If the 


spirit of the invitation was cordial, as from friend 


to friend, we accept it gladly. 

The working girls’ summer vacation is provided 
by every donor to the fund, I am sure, with the 
same cordial sentiment of sympathy and respect. 
It is an act of gracious hospitality. It lovingly 
offers to those who need it most a share in the 
pleasure and privilege of summer rest. 

Let those girls who wish to extend the reach of 
this delightful experience to as many as possible, 
and who can afford to do so, pay their board. 
Those, however, who cannot afford this are the 
friends who are most welcome and need feel no 
humiliation at being the inmates of the Vacation 
House. | 

If there be any principle at stake which pre- 
cludes working girls from honorably receiving the 
help of their more favored friends in the equip- 
ment of clubs, the enrichment of the class instruc- 
tion, or in affording/a more delightful vacation, 
then I can see no way in which the rich can use 
their money for anything but for the bodily needs 
of the sick or destitute or for selfish purposes. If 
they may not with sincere affection supply advan- 
tages of improvement, education, inspiration, and 
pleasure to those less favored than they, then the 
responsibility of wealth largely ceases. Its only 
legitimate use is the self-gratification of the pos- 
sessor. 

There are two serious perils which threaten the 
rigid application of this requirement of self-support 
to working girls’ clubs. | 

First. The quality of the advantages provided 
will be distinctly below what is desirable. The 
rooms are likely to be small and inadequate ; the 
equipment will be meager. For instance, they can 
rarely afford a piano if its purchase or hire has to 
depend upon the hard-earned wages of the girls. 
Ladies may go without question to the Boston 
Symphony Concerts, maintained by Mr. Higginson 
at the cost of thousands of dollars each year; but 
no musical privileges can be permitted the working 
girl beyond what she can afford. The classes will 
be few and the instruction not the very best, and 


with all these privations there will be lost also the 


inspiring sense of the sympathy and interest and 
good-will of the rich. 

Second. This rule will inevitably repel from 
the clubs those who most need their privileges, and 
for whom mainly they were instituted. 

Wherever a club depends wholly upon the fees 
of the working girls, it will be found to consist 
mainly if not wholly of the more prosperous and 
welltodo workers. Those, on the other hand, 
who have heavy home burdens to bear, demanding 
every cent of their earnings; those who are in 
feeble health or in any way disqualified for re- 
munerative work; those who are anskilled and 
moet need the training of the industrial classes— 
these are the members who will be unable to con 


peace at one table of mea and women. 
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tribute their share of the dues exacted, and will 
withdraw. 

Far more will this be true of the summer vaca- 
tion. If confined to those who can pay in full or 


nearly so for its cost, it loses its chief value. Such 


girls can very likely find satisfactory chances for 
visiting friends or boarding in the country without 
the aid of any organized vacation plan. 

The overworked, worn-out girl, every cent of 
whose pay has gone for rent and for the support 


of a sick mother and younger brothers and sisters; 


the factory girl just on the verge of prostration 
through excessive and unintermitted toil; the poor, 
discouraged, delicate shop girl who would be made 
over into a new creature for another year’s toil 
by a fortnight in the mountains or at the seaside— 


they are the ones whom this rule, rigidly applied, 


would deprive of the precious midsummer rest. 

Young ladies, who perhaps never earned a single 
penny in their lives, may spend several months in 
costly hotels at a succession of watering-places, 
and then exact of their toiling sisters, whose very 
bread is earned by strenuous labor, that they shall 
have no better vacation,.or no vacation at all, ex- 
cept as they can afford to spare its cost from their 
slender wages. 

The law of self-support does not belong to these 
matters at all, and it will be an incalculable injury 
to all efforts in behalf of working girls if this re- 
quirement is made in a sphere where it has no 
legitimate application. 

Boston. (Rev.) FREDERIcK B. ALLEN. 


CONTRASTS. 


i NSS 2 HE bell at a basement door of a house in 
7 New York was rung by a woman. She 
held in her arms a baby, one month old, 
and clinging to her skirts was a child 
who, in a different walk in life, would 
not yet have left its mother’s arms. Poverty hasa 
wonderful effect on muscles; they develop very 
early under its pressure. The woman wanted to 
know if she could not come and scrub. Her hus- 
band, a sober, industrious man, could not get work. 
He was a stranger and spoke the language indiffer- 
ently ; the family, for some weeks, had been on 
intimate terms with hunger and cold. Everything 
brought from home that could be sold or pawned 
had been, and work of any kind that would afford 
shelter from the cold for the children, and food 
that would save them from starvation, was all for 
which the family asked. 


The night before, within easily traveled distance, 


a dinner was given by a gentleman to gentlemen, 
for which all that art could do had been done. 
Specimens of every kind of game were standing 
before the guests on a bit of swamp land, so per- 
fectly imitated that dead leaves were curled up as 
if blown by the wind to their resting-place; while 
an eagle poised above a stump, in whose hollow 
depths rested her nest, filled with satin eggs, whose 
contents would be souvenirs of the dinner. 

That means life in a city. : 

This morning a boy, just arrived at the dignity of 
knickerbockers, rushed down the brown-stone steps 
to kiss his father a good- morning. Hardly had the 
door closed upon him before a tiny boy, surely not 
a year older, came along the street, carrying over 
his shoulder a bag and eagerly looking for stray 
lumps of coal, or any other donation from the 
waste of his neighbors. 

So every hour the sharp contrast of our civiliza- 
tion is seen. Waste ard starvation walking side 
by side, meeting and passing, but surely seeing, the 
heart disguised by each. The end and the begin- 


ning the same for each, but the short span between 


so different! 


A SOUVENIR FROM GUEST TO GUEST. 


The following suggestion is made by a writer in 
the New York Times,“ who urged the abolishing 
of menu cards, thinking their place is in the 
kitchen and butler's pantry, and perhaps one for 
the host. The article closes with this suggestion : 


“If you can afford it, and your generous spirit 
pleases, beatow on each guest a souvenir of the ovca- 
sion. I offer a suggestion, one evolved out of the wit 
of a clever young woman, and not in behalf of the au- 
tograph flend either: It ia that each guest shall write 
hia or her name on the reverse of the card. The list 
would be a suitable reminder of the sitting down in 
It would 
really show what the hostess provided as a running a 
companiment to what the person did below state The 
motto preceeding such ‘bill,’ should be, ‘Coed. cheer, 


good wishes, good words’ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
IV.—IN THE DARK ROOM. 
By W. I. LINCOLN ApDaAms. 


T will be our pleasant duty this week to 
develop,“ as it is termed, in a dark 
room, the sensitive plates which we “ ex- 
posed in our camera last week in the 
c fields. But before doing so we must 
fit up a dark room and prepare the solutions. 

A dark room may easily be improvised by the 
amateur. Any room from which all rays of sun or 
white light can be excluded will answer the pur- 
pose perfectly well. The bathroom or kitchen may 
be used in the evening, and are very convenient, 
too, for here we can use running water and have 
plenty of it. It is only necessary to light our ruby 
lantern (which came with the outfit), unpack our 
trays and wash them, and make our solutions ac- 
cording to the directions which are given. 

Where running water cannot be had, as, for in- 
stance, in a dark room fitted up in the cellar, 
garret, or barn, or when we are using a spare closet 
for a developing room, or even one’s own bedroom, 
we must add to our outfit a large pail for holding 
fresh water, and another pail or slop jar for receiv- 
ing the waste water and old solutions. 

Unless we have a dark room which is perfeetly 
light-tight we can develop in it only after sun- 
down, for if a single ray of white light reaches our 
sensitive plate it will be spoiled at once. Red 
light, however, does not affect the sensitive surface 
of photographic plates or paper, so we can develop 
by it with perfect safety. The photographer can 
make his own red lantern without much trouble 
and expense, but a very convenient little ruby 
lantern, giving a good light to work by, can be had 
for a dollar and a quarter, and even cheaper ones 
may be purchased for fifty cents. 


THE RUBY LANTERN, 


When one is so fortunate as to have a specially 
made dark room which is absolutely light-proof, 
one can develop in it by day as well as at evening, 
by simply covering one window, or a small portion 
of the window, with a sheet of ruby glass or paper. 
The white light which then passes through the 
window becomes red before it enters the dark 
room, and so is perfectly harmless to all pho- 
tographic operations. At night, of course, the 
lantern must be resorted to, the same as in the case 
of the other dark rooms mentioned. 

A complete developing outfit should contain, in 
addition to the ruby lantern which we have already 
spoken of, two trays of the proper size, a four-ounce 
glass graduate and a minim graduate for measur- 
ing our solutions, and a small pair of scales. The 
chemicals required are: a package of dry plates 
(which, of course, were purchased with the camera), 
a pound of hyposulphite of soda, a pound of alum, 
an ounce of bromide of ammonium, and a package 
of developer containing two solutions. A bottle of 
negative varnish is sometimes included, though for 
most amateurs’ purposes it is not necessary to 
varnish a negative. 

Having found and fitted up the dark room with 
the utensils and chemicals enumerated, we are 
ready to develop our first plate. 

There are many developers in the market al. 
realy prepared for the amateurs use, and it is 
fully aa well, at least in the beginning, and more 
economical, to use one of these ready prepared dee 
velopers instead of making your own. Firat. at 
least, learn the use of the reliable one, consietin 
of pyrogallol, carbonate of potash, sulphite of 
emia, and other substances, In ease any one 
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with the beautiful black-eyed sefioritas; his con- 
tempt for the effeminate, dazzlingly dressed sefiors. 
It was a letter of exclamations and adjectives and 
inexpressible delights. | 

Nigel was charmed with it. He began to feel 
the latent passion in his own blood. He was hold- 
ing his head an inch higher as he rode into Mem- 
phis with the blazing little sheet in his pocket. He 
read it there to constantly gathering groups in To- 
bin’s store. He sent many a man away to buy a 
new rifle and take a ticket for the Texas coast. 
The instinct of liberty—which, to the Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-American, means dominance—put under 
it all smaller passions. For a few hours he despised 
the trifling wrongs he had been nursing—the petty 
thefts of his slaves, the provoking, independent ways 
of his wife, the innuendoes of his neighbors—they 
all crept into the dark corners of his heart, and he 
could only see that handful of Americans marching 
to liberty and conquest, defying armies with their 
never-fail rifles and their never-doubt courage. 
He was thinking of that gay paladin Milan and of 
the knightly Sam Houston, and for a few hours he 
forgot that his corn-crib had been robbed, that his 
cotton had been undersold, and that young Desart 
was taking his sentimental place in the life of Imo- 
gene Paget. 

Towards night he mounted his horse to return 
home. He had had a happy, triumphant day. He 
felt pleased with Jane for being the occasion of his 
possessing a brother-in-law so daring and so admi- 
rable. As he rode up Main Street he stopped at 
the post-office for letters, and received that of John 
Paul’s describing the fire. It was of course a heavy 
letter, and it awakened suspicion at once. What 
possible cause could there be for such a volume of 
correspondence? What was it about? Being so 
intensely selfish and self-conceited, he could think 
of no other subject interesting enough to require 
such expansion but Nigel Forfar. What had Jane 
been saying about him? When he reached the 
outskirts of the city it was still light; he hesitated 
a moment, then he broke the large red seal and 
read the letter. | 

He could not restrain his wicked joy in the news 
it brought. Good enough for the Abolitionists!“ 
he said, with satisfaction, and he reined in his 
horse and stopped at Mrs. Paget’s door to give her 
the news also. 

“New York is burnt to the ground ;” that was 
the concise way he put the information, and Mrs. 
Paget and Imogene perceived at once the judgment 
of God, and with clasped hands and lifted eyes 
gave Heaven thanks for the righteous retribution. 
And Imogene, who was apt at such quotation, said 
piously, “ that they who take the sword perish by 
the sword; and, by the same law, they who would 
set fire to every lovely, happy, peaceful Southern 
home had now seen their own dwellings perish in 
a great and just conflagration.” 

This view pleased Nigel extremely. He exulted 
in the destruction of his enemies with a Davidie 
fervor. He reached home in a state of sectional 
patriotism which led him to regard his marriage 

almost as a sin against his land and his people. He 
felt, doubtless, as the Israelites felt who married 
the beautiful daughters of Heth, and then suffered 
conscientious scruples concerning their weakness. 

Jane was sitting in a rocking-chair before the 
fire when he entered her presence; Palma was on 
the floor playing with little Paul. There was a 
gurgle of baby laughter, a soft refrain of conversa- 
tion between the mother and the nurse, and the 
crackling of the cedar logs burning and blazing 
upon the hearth. The sounds were all low and 
pleasant, but they were not in sympathy with his 
excited mood. He said sternly to Palma, “ Take 
your young master upstairs ;” and then he sat down 
beside Jane. 

But the smile his entrance had evoked was now 
gone. She was offended at the curt dismissal of 
her child. She said, coldly, ‘‘ Supper will be ready 
in half an hour,” and then she resumed her gentle 
rocking, with her eyes sadly fixed upon the smoke 
curling up the chimney. 

% Jane, New York is in ashes. Tour father has 
lost forty thousand dollars.“ 

“Oh, Nigel! It is not true! 
true! How did you hear it?“ 

„From your own father,” and he tossed the 
letter into her lap. 

Lou have opened this letter, Nigel. You are 
welcome to read all my letters, Nigel, but I do 
want the pleasure of opening them—especially 
when they are from my father.” 

Self. preservation is the strongest of all motives. 
Letters that come from the North I shall always 


Surely it is not 
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open. I cannot afford to lose any more slaves. I 
am quite sure you know something about running 
off the boys Alexander and Stephen, but you will 
give me no satisfaction on the subject.” 

“ You mean your father’s two sons? I may as 


well tell you; I have heard all of that shameful 


story, Nigel.’ 

J mean my slaves, Madam.” 

“About those unfortunate boys, I will at least 
give you this satisfaction. I think whoever ran 
them away to freedom did you the greatest possi- 
ble kindness. They saved you from committing 
an infamous and unnatural crime. If your wife is 
of any value in your sight, they saved you your 
wife and child; for assuredly, had you sold your 
own flesh and blood, and I known of the fact, I 
would no more have lived with you than I would 
live with a murderer whose hands were red with 
blood. Tais is the truth.“ 

“T am glad to know it. Permit me to say, I 
shall sell Palma and July at the first good oppor- 
tunity. If you choose to leave me, you can. I 
shall not, however, suffer you to take my son away. 


I will have him reared in the principles I profess 


and believe in.“ 

Jane's heart trembled, but she occupied herself 
with her letter, and when she had finished it she 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

“Tt is a judgment!” he said. “It is a plain 
God's judgment on New York. I am glad the 
city is burnt, very glad; so are the Pagets.“ 

“So you opened my letter in order to give them 
its intelligence ficst. Nigel, you have committed 
such a crime against your own wife as could never 
have entered the mind of a gentleman. Until you 
admit your fault, and apologize to me for it, I will 
not speak to you.” 

Then she left him alone with his many-colored 
thoughts, each one chasing and displacing the other. 
He ate his supper in solitude; he smoked and 
meditated on all kinds of petty revenges. He had 
but a moment or two of softer feelings: and when 
they led him to the room in which he knew Jane 
was, they fied away at the sound of her voice, 
cooing and singing to his son instead of to himself. 


Yet he partially opened the door and looked in. 


The child was undressed ; Jane held it in her arms ; 
he could see the soft, yellow curls of its little head ; 
he heard it make a sweet, murmuring sound to her 
low singing, and he listened awhile to her lullaby : 


Sleep, little Paul, for, only think, 
A lovely angel dressed in pink, 
That never comes when it is light, 
Is waiting now to say Good-night.“ 


“ Just shut thine eyes, and thou wilt see 
Her smiling face bend down to thee, 
To kiss and bless thee in thy sleep, 
And give thee golden dreams to keep. 


“ Lie still as little birds that dream; 
Lie still as lilies on their stream ; 
Lie still as unsung hymns of joy; 
Lie still—lie still—lie still, my boy!“ 


He closed the door and hesitated; and to hesi- 
tate about a good act is generally to give it up. 
But he went away smiling. He saw that Jane 
loved her son, and he perceived, from the silent way 
in which she had accepted his threat of separating 
her from him, that he had a powerful means of 
compulsion in his keeping. 

We know so little of the heart that lies nearest 
to us! Jane was silent, because she intended to act, 
and not to talk. The threatenings against Palma 
and July would have been sufficient to urge her to 
some action; but when she perceived that the 
thought of dividing her from her little Paul was 
already in his mind, she needed no further stimu- 
lus to movement of some kind. She must go to 
her father first. He was her best adviser. 

But how was she to get to New York? Nigel 
had evidently considered the subject of revoking 
the deed which made Palma her own property. 
She did not understand if this could be done with- 
out her consent, but she feared it—feared, at any 
rate, the misery that must come, both to herself 
and Palma, if it was brought to dispute. Then 
there was poor little July, whose life had become a 
daily torture; she could not leave her. Yet, if 
Nigel permitted her to visit New York, he would 
certainly not allow any of the slaves to attend 
her. 

That night she said nothing to Palma of the new 
threat. Besides, the house was thinly built, and 
Nigel was always prowling about, watching and 
listening. She decided, if the next morning was 
fine, to take Paul for a walk, and in some open 
place consult with the poor girl whose freedom was 
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at stake; despair often evokes some latent sense, 
strong for the occasion. Jane resolved to eall upon 
this desperate counselor. 

The morning was fine enough for her purpose— 
one of those soft, warm days that are common in a 
Southern January. But she was melancholy and 
fatigued with the somber terrors that pursue 


anxious souls through the shadows of the night. 


And there was no sunshine—only a gray, warm, 
misty atmosphere, streaked by long flights of crows 
calling harshly to each other. They left the house 
just as a man belonging to Mrs. Paget galloped 
furiously into the yard. Jane went the more hasti- 
ly onward, avoiding the garden, and taking almost 
unconsciously the path down the avenue on which 
the negro cabins stood. All was quiet there; men 
and women were away at their tasks. But as they 
approached a larger log hut, Jane heard the faint- 


est, sweetest, mournfulest shadow of singing that 


ever fell upon mortal ears. The little children,” 
said Palma, in answer to her questioning look. 
As they came nearer to the cabin the soft, mu- 


sical cadences were more distinct, but still low, and. 


inexpressibly sorrowful. They paused, naturally, 
at the open door, and Jane looked in. About thirty 
little ones were in the room, all dressed alike in 
coarse garments, all sitting upon the earthen floor, 
patting their small black hands, swaying their 


small bodies, and singing together in such strange, 


pitiful tones as could only come from the hearts 
of children who had never known a childish joy— 
children amazed and terrified at their unsought 
life, submitting to evil fate as dumb animals do, 
troubled, wondering, uncomplaining. 
De little chillen’s feet so weary ! 
So weary, so weary, Lord. 
De little chillen’s feet so weary, Lord ! 
Call de little chillen, Lord. 
Come Come! Little chillen, come to Me!’” 


Jane could not endure the sad, heart-breaking 
song. She went in and called them to her, and 
sent Palma to the house for cakes and sweets, and 
begged Mammy to let them go out and play. But 
the favor seemed so shamefully small, and their 
amqzed pleasure in it cut her to the heart. She 


erywhere, she told Palma of the new danger 
approaghing her. 
lked long over the subject, but could find 


n had broken up their minds as the 
plow breaks the field. They knew now their limi- 
tations, they were ready to seize events. And the 
moving event was close at hand. 

When they returned to the house there was a 
strong sense of something unusual. Jane was told 
that Master Nigel had gone to the Pagets as fast 
as his horse could carry him. And the servant 
who had come for him, without daring to speak, 
had given to his fellows on the Forfar place an 
intimation of tragedy and death. Jane turned up 
her little nose contemptuously—‘“ More abolition 
scare, she said to herself. ‘I never saw such a 
lot of conscience cowards.” : 

In about an hour, while she was still nursing her 
anger and contempt, Nigel returned home. He 
was in as hot haste as when he left it. He sought 
out Jane at once and said: | 

Jane, this is no time for you to indulge your 
temper. 
to lend her some of your fine linen to lay out the 
corpse. For some reason they are out of a supply.“ 

„She must have died suddenly?“ 

“In a moment.” 

„How?“ 

“July had disobeyed a strict order, and she was 
punishing her—and fell dead. It is awful!“ 

„Fell dead! with the whip in her hand! I am 
glad of it. God called her in the very act of her 
sin. Let her answer to Him for her eruelty. Mis- 
erable woman! No! I will not suffer her to 
touch anything I * 

„Give me the key of the linen-press. I shall 
take what I want.“ 

„Give them, then. Tou shall not bring them 
back here. I will throw them into the fire if you 
do.” 

“There is no use in such heroics, Jane. I have 
heard them too often to be moved by their false 
sympathy. And you simply must go tothe Pagets. 
The whole neighborhood is there, or will be; your 
absence will make a great scandal.” 

“T simply will not go. There is no power on 
earth can make me go—voluntarily.” 

„ say, you shall go.“ 

„We shall see.“ 


it, and could come to no decision. Still, 


Mrs. Paget is dead. Imogene wants you 


| 

went away unable to restrain herself, and, amid low i 

weeping and exclamations against the wrongs she | 

no light dn 


| 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE ARMOR WITHIN. 


NE of the strongest influences in the 
formation of our characters is our re- 
‘ lation to other people; no outside in- 
Oh fluence can so make or mar our happi- 
ness as our mental attitude to the world 
about us. Our worst enemy cannot harm us until 
he is allowed to enter the holy of holies, the inner- 


most sanctuary of our lives, changing our feeling 


toward the world, lessening faith, changing trust to 
doubt, interest to indifference, love of mankind to 
selfish distrust which narrows our opportunities to 
give or to receive that measure of inspiration that 
comes from free jntercourse, free companionship. 
The eye of the master saw the angel in the block of 
marble; the maker of plaster images would see only 
the hardness of the material, the labor necessary 
to reveal the angel, even if he could comprehend the 
ideal of the master when revealed. We get from 
life what we put into it, in all our relations to man. 
The man who thrusts us out from our well-earned 
position does not defraud us- beyond our purse 
until we permit him to throw his evil shadow over 
our spiritual vision, and cease to see men clearly 
because of this shadow. The man who for selfish 
ends defeats our best-laid plans is not victorious un- 
til we let his acts place all men on his level, until 
we permit his act to color our thought of other 
men. 
Me are sometimes to blame for the defeats that 
limit our ambitions, because we have not made true 
estimates of character. We have called gilt, gold, 
and by our mistaken estimate have put in circula- 
tion counterfeit coin. When we learn its nature, 
should we be surprised, having accepted our first 
estimate, to find our world acting upon it, and slow 
to understand our changed relationship? And 
people are so many-sided that it is quite possible 
for truth and falsehood to be revealed in the same 
character. 

How often, when traveling where a high mountain 
is in sight, we are struck with the changes, not of at- 
mospheric effects, but in the mountain itself grand 
when seen from one point of view, graceful as a 
hill with rolling outlines when seen from another, 
tame as a hillock when seen from another! The 
mountain has not changed, but we have seen it from 
different levels, from different angles, and our esti- 
mate as to its height and beauty have changed with 
each view, unless we have seen mountains before 


from the decks of steamers or the windows of rail- 


way trains; if so, we are prepared for the phenom- 
enon. So with people. If we let a new view of 
character limit our faith and trust, even though 
through this revelation our dearest hopes may be 
checked, our ambitions defeated, disaster comes 
from it only when it changes our relations of peace 
and trust with all mankind; when it becomes an 


influence on our own characters. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


HE above-named organization owes its 
existence to Mre. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
who is its President. The organization 
as it exists to-day is a growth ; the steps 
that led to it have been natural, and 
the organization was really forced by certain condi- 
tions found to exist among a certain class of wage- 
earners. In 1889 a decided effort was made by 


the Workingwoman’s Society in behalf of the 


women and children employed in the retail estab- 
lishments of New York. This movement met with 
as much success as its promoters expected. A 
certain number of retail dealers agreed to pay all 
their employees for overtime work during the holi- 
day season; some establishments agreed not to 
keep open nights. The personal visiting of the 
retail stores revealed -many hardships endured, 
and this revelation led the women interested to 
lessen, if they could not remove, these hardships. 


A mass-meeting was held, and many parlor meet- 
ings, and, as a result, a bill was prepared having 
special reference to the retail stores in New York 
City; adding also to the duties of the State fac- 
tory inspectors that of enforcing the conditions of 
the bill. This bill was recently introduced in the 
Senate, and the State Inspector made the sugges- 
tion in his Annual Report that the investigation of 
mercantile establishments be included in the duties 
of the department, as it was a well-known fact that 
the laws of the State regulating hours of labor, 
sanitary conditions, and the like, were violated in 
these establishments. So far the work was entirely 
the action of the Workingwoman’s Society. The 
Consumers’ League now becomes a branch of the 


Society, but independent. The investigations which 


discovered evil also discovered good. Mercantile 
houses were discovered that were, according to the 
standards of the Society, called fair houses, and, 
naturally, among the people interested, a desire to 
sustain the houses that dealt justly with employees 
was born. A list of these houses was made out, 
and will be made public to the members of the 
League; this list is known as the “ white list,“ and 
the members by preference patronize the houses on 
this list. The organizers of the League have in- 
vestigated the condition of trade, the pressure that 
can be brought to bear on employees by unfair and 
unscrupulous employers, and mean to sustain the 
men who place a value on human beings. 

The results of the work have been embodied in 
a report that can be obtained at the Working- 
woman’s Society, 27 Clinton Place, New York, 


where applications for membership in the League 


can be sent. 


THE THREE R’S IN THE NURSERY. 
PART I. 
By MRS. ISABEL R. WALLACH. 


“22 |URING late years the fact that it is un- 
advisable to send children to school 
before they have attained at least seven 
years of age has gradually impressed 
itself upon the minds of sensible mothers. 

Many causes have brought their influence to bear 
upon the subject; chief among them are the moth- 
er's recollections of her own early school life, its 
trials and tribulations ; the self-evident ill effects of 
overcrowded and inadequately ventilated school- 
rooms, and the advice of the physician whose wide 
experience has taught him only too well the origin 
as well as the meaning of the fever flushes, the lan- 
guor, and the nervousness which afilict so many of 
our little ones. 

We speak of the perfect happiness possible only 
in childhood; have we the right to curtail its 
necessarily brief duration ? | 

Real, earnest work begins with the first school- 
day. This work, in itself, is by no means in- 
compatible with happiness; but combine it with 


severe mental strain, and it becomes at once in juri- 


ous to both happiness and health. Feelings of 
anxiety and responsibility, the spirit of rivalry 
and ambition, spring into existence as soon as the 
child enters his class-room, nor do they leave him 
while school life lasts. Nor is this all; even while 
these totally new sensations are producing in the 
child an unhealthy mental excitement, his body, 
hitherto untrammeled in its movements, is forced 


into unnatural quietude, lasting often two or three 


hours. 

Adults complain of the nervous strain laid upon 
them by the exigencies of bread-winning; is that 
one which our faulty educational system lays upon 
the juvenile mind and body any less intense? 

Granted that when school is out children are 
free to romp and play; do not their parents, too, 
have certain hours for recreation ? and are not even 
their play-hours frequently interrupted by the prep- 
arations necessary for the next day’s lesson ? 

_ Efforts to reform our educational system are un- 
ceasing, but as yet the longed-for result is not 
attained ; if, then, the older children must attend 
the schools—faulty as they are—for lack of better 
ones, and must py for their education with 
nervousness and sleeplessness, then, at least, pre- 
serve those of more tender years from these evils 
as long as possible. 

The parents can then improve the year or two 
thus gained by developing the children’s physical 
strength, so that they will become better able to 


withstand the inevitable mental strain when it shall 
eventually present itself. 

_ Yet, while forbidding his attendance at a school, 
it is wrong to keep an ordinarily healthy child in 
utter ignorance of books and lessons; a child thus 
stunted feels a painful sense of inferiority when his 
playmates, no older than himself, vaunt their abili- 
ty to read and write and cipher. 

The only way, then, to obviate such a result is, 
to give the child a thorough course of home study. 

Lessons can be easily learned at the mother’s 
knee, and when properly given and judiciously 
limited they will neither excite the brain nor over- 
e. 8 nervous system of any ordinarily strong 
child. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetie—the Three 
R's of the old-fashioned “ District School — can, 
and should, have their foundations laid in the nur- 
sery. 

But they must be taught, to use the words of the 
late Louisa M. Alcott, in the wise way which 
unfolds what lies in the child's nature as a flower 
blooms, rather than crammed, like a Strasburg 
goose, with more than it can digest.” 

Beginning with a child of average development, 
both mental and physical, and giving it during the 
first two months a daily lesson of not more than 
fifteen minutes’ duration, then slowly increasing 
until, at the end of a year, the lesson shall have 
been lengthened to forty-five minutes or an hour, 
the teacher will find, as a result of her year’s teach- 
ing, that her pupil will be able to read in the third 
reader, to write a short but original composition, to 
write correctly sentences from dictation, to add 
columns of units, and to solve easy examples, both 
in addition and subtraction, by what is known in. 
educational terms as mental arithmetic. 

This seems a great deal to accomplish within so 
short a time, yet it is a truthful, unexaggerated 
statement. 

And it is equally true that the bright little fel- 
low over the way, who has been at school for the 
same length of time, will mentally and physically 
lag behind the boy who has been taught at home. 
It has been proved over and over again that the 
half-hour of private, individual instruction in the 
sunny, well-ventilated nursery is far more beneficial 
than the five long, weary hours spent in the vitiated 
atmosphere of an overcrowded class-room. 

The mother undertaking this labor—and surely it 
is a labor of love—will find herself amply rewarded 
in the immunity from contagious as well as nerv- 
ous diseases which her child will enjoy, in the 
knowledge that mental development and physical 
strength go onward hand in hand, and in the satis- 
faction of seeing her child acquire knowledge 
mes as easily and as naturally as the bird learns 
to fly. 

The low chair and table that are * in every 
nursery are just the things needed to allow the child 
to assume the proper position for reading and writ- 
ing. A primer (almost any one of those recently 
published possesses the requisite clear type, good 
illustrations, and carefully graded lessons), a slate 
and sharpened slate-pencils, a numeral frame, and 
a sponge (to keep the slate clean), are the only 
educational paraphernalia required. 

In making the choice of a primer, or first reader, 
it is unadvisable to take one in which the words 
appear separated into syllables, thus: “ta-ble” or 
eta ble, or one in which the lessons and illus- 
trations appear dull and uninteresting. 

The mother about to initiate her little one into 
the mysteries of a printed book has probably 
been a stranger to the primer since she herself 
was promoted from its well-thumbed, tear-stained 
pages. 7 
She can scarcely recall her own first lessons, but 
she distinctly remembers that she first learned the 
alphabet—and a dreary task it was!—and that 
later on she sat out under. the trees, with her 
spelling-book before her, endeavoring to memorize, 
by the aid of sing-song repetition, the various com- 
binations of letters, envying in her weary little 
soul the joyous freedom of the birds and the bees 
that sang and buzzed around her. Decades, per- 
haps, have come and gone since that far-off time, 
yet she suddenly grows indignant, recalling as she 
does how much it cost her to learn the useless 
stuff that “a” “b” spelled “ad,” and “a” “d” 
60 ad 2 7 

Why was she forced to learn to spell whole col - 
umns of meaningless syllables, which, when acquired, 
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were of no benefit in themselves, nor could be used 
as a stepping-stone to something higher? 

Surely, she thinks, there must be some method 
more modern, more logical, than this one, involving 
as it does so much wasted time and energy. 

She is right; other methods have long since 
been adopted in most schoolrooms, but as yet they 
have not extended very far beyond the walls of 
the schoolhouse. 


A method of teaching which causes the child to 


acquire knowledge almost unconsciously, because he 
learns the lessons in the same way in which he has 
hitherto learned to run, for example, or to speak 
or to whistle, almost without study, is certainly 
preferable to any other. 

There is a system of teaching reading founded 
upon these very principles; and it is, in educa- 
tional circles at least, known as the “ Word” or 
“Sight Method.” 

Its fundamental principle lies in the following 
simple truth : 

A child, through his senses, learns to recognize 
an object as a whole, long before he notices or 
realizes that this whole is formed only by a certain 
combination of its parts. That is, he learns that a 
tree is a tree long before he discovers that the pe- 
culiar relations to one another of its parts (trunk, 
leaves, branches, etc.) make it what it is. 

Thus, too, he must learn that the printed or 
written word cat means cat, before he is made 
aware that the letters e att must be ar- 
ranged in a certain order for its formation. 

It is, therefore, readily understood that, in order 
to teach according to such a system, reading must 
be taught before spelling, and in such a man- 
ner that it becomes totally independent of the 
latter. 

This is so easily brought about that a child, 
taught under this system, could read any work in 
the English language (in time, of course), and yet 
remain totally ignorant of our alphabet, and wholly 
unable to name a single one of its letters. 

Such a state of affairs is naturally unadvisable, 
and the various alphabetic forms, and their names, 
are gradually introduced; but not until after the 
first half-dozen lessons; and not so soon, if the 
child has not yet formed the habit of looking 
at the word as a whole, and not as a collection of 
letters to be carefully inspected as to their exact 
order of succession. 

The letters are then readily acquired, because 
picture-books and alphabet blocks have familiarized 
their forms, and because they are constantly before 
his eyes in the reading lessons. 

The interest of the child is immediately aroused, 
even during the very first lesson, and instead of 
flagging as the novelty of lessons wears away, 
it is constantly heightened, and no severer punish- 
ment for misbehavior can be devised than one 
which involves a temporary cessation of the read- 
ing lessons. 


THE FACTORY INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


HE readers of The Christian Union will 
be interested in that part of the New 
York State Factory Inspector’s Report 
relating to the work of the women in- 
spectors appointed last year, after ener- 
getic and persistent effort on the part of the people 
interested in the condition under which women and 
children work in factories. The report says that, 
except in the sweat shops, the laws regulating 
the hours of labor for women under twenty-one 
and boys under eighteen have been almost uni- 
formly enforced. In referring to the work of the 
women factory inspectors, the State Inspector lays 
stress on one deficiency which was fully recog- 
nized by the friends of the bill—women’s lack of 
training in and knowledge of mechanics. Educa- 
tion and practical experience only can eliminate 
this difficulty in the work of the women factory 
inspectors. Doubtless if the appointees of last year 
are reappointed, much of the Inspector’s difficulty 
in this special direction will disappear. He says 
that because of lack of knowledge of mechanics, 
the women inspectors do not see where life and 
limbs are endangered, and even when they do see 
it they cannot suggest a protection. The moral 
conditions surrounding the sexes when working to- 
gether, the Inspector claims, are very much better 
than the friends of the bill for the appointment of 
women inspectors expected. In reading this part 
of the Inspector’s report it is very apparent that he 
does not sympathize with the appointment of women 
in his department, and that if they remain as regu- 


‘able to properly stand the strain involved. 


inoperative. 
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lar deputies in the department it will be in spite of 
his lack of sympathy, and by sheer force of valu- 
able service that cannot be overlooked. The In- 
spector thinks it impossible to divide the work of 
inspection so that the inspection of machinery and 
mechanical appliances shall be entirely by men 
trained in mechanics, the moral and sanitary con- 
ditions under the care of women inspectors. The 
report compliments the manufacturers of the State. 
Tt also states that they demand high moral stand- 
ards in the people employed. One feels like quot- 
ing the comment on the servant question of the 
witty man who said that women wanted to engage 
all the cardinal virtues at ten dollars per month. 
When the wages paid by many of these high- 
minded gentlemen is remembered, the price at 
which they value high moral qualities is not the 
universal standard for these desirable qualities held 
by less interested persons. 

One part of the report calls for the application of 
remedies for evils that can be removed only by a 
combination of sentiment and law. The Inspector 
says: 


“Concerning the clothing sweat shops,’ which I 
have reason to know do not always conform to the 
sixty-hour limit as a week’s work, it is my opinion 
that, in order to compel compliance on their part, it will 
be necessary to increase the present force of deputy 
inspectors. The business of these ‘ sweaters’ is carried 
on in out-of-the-way places, in bedrooms and rear lofts, 
so that their workshops are difficult to enter and locate. 
When a visit is made to one of them the boss and all 
hands take refuge in silence and shrugs of the shoul- 
ders, and claim they do not understand what is being 
said, even by the interpreter. Nothing but constant 
espionage will bring this class of taskmasters to a real- 
izing sense of the law. The small, badly ventilated 
rooms in which they work are crowded with toiling 
women and children. A furnace for heating irons is 
generally going at full blast. If it be winter time, the 
windows are closed tightly and all chance of escape for 
the foul air iscut off. The same atmosphere—loaded 
with smells and impurities at best—is breathed over 
and over, oftentimes fastening new diseases upon the 
unfortunate inmates of the workrooms, and always 
hastening to the grave the sick as well as the physically 
sound. It would, indeed, be bad enough if this condi- 
tion of affairs continued for only ten hours a day, but 
when it is the case fourteen, sixteen, and even eighteen 
hours a day, for six or seven days a week, during a 
period of seven and eight months a year, the aggregate 
destruction to health cannot be estimated. If ever an epi- 
demic occurs in this country these ‘sweat shops’ will be 
potent factors in distributing and propagating the germs 
of the plague. The clothing made in them afforas excep- 
tional means for distributing disease, more especially 
as it is usually of a cheap grade and is mostly sold to 
people who have not always the opportunity, even if 
they had the desire, to guard against contagion by hab- 
its of personal cleanliness and home surroundings of a 
healthy character. Summed up in a nutshell, the 
trouble with the ‘sweater’ workshops of New York is 
this: The hours of labor are too long, being sometimes 
as high as ninety a week ; the ventilating and sanitary 
arrangements are nearly always vile to the last degree, 
and the workrooms are excessively overcrowded. 

The very long hours of toil exacted of clerks and 
‘cash’ boys and girls in dry-goods shops, especially 
during the holiday season, should receive the attention 
of the Legislature. Many of these are physically un- 
ere 
are just as sound reasons why minors in such stores 
should have a reasonable limit placed upon their work- 
ing time, as there were and are in favor of limiting the 
hours of labor of minors in manufactories. The tasks of 
the clerks, etc, are just as laborious as those per- 
formed in many factories and workshops. Especially 
is this true regarding the young women, who are rarely, 
if ever, allowed to sit down while the store is open, 
notwithstanding the State law on the subject. Ten 
hours’ work per day behind a counter, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be considered sufficient, and I 
recommend that mercantile houses be included within 
the provisions of the law limiting the hours of labor of 
women under twenty-one years of age, and boys under 
eighteen.” 


Law without the aid of sentiment is many times 
The abolition of the clothing “ sweat 
shops and the closing of stores at six o'clock 
depend more on public sentiment than law, which 
it is possible always to evade. A store that man- 
ufactured all the garments sold, made in build. 
ings which the firm controlled and in which the 
sanitary conditions were guaranteed, should receive 
patronage in preference to establishments where 
the goods sold were manufactured in tenement- 
houses where contagion would be more or less of 
a certainty at all times. So the retail stores that 
employed clerks only at legal and reasonable 
hours should receive patronage in preference to 
the stores where neither law nor humanity received 
homage or recognition. 

Is it not an anomaly that the representative of 
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the citizen will frame and pass a law that the 
citizen will not make the least effort to enforce, 
and will even assist in evading without the slight- 
est hesitation? Nowhere will public sentiment, 
which is the opinion of the individual citizen, do 
more to educate to a respect of the law, to com- 
pel its enforcement, than in the relation between 
employer and employed. State and National 
Governments issue pamphlets and books that con- 
tain the laws, and report the condition of those 
affected by these laws, and though the simple de- 
mand written on a postal for a copy of laws and 
reports will be honored at once, not one citizen in 
one hundred avails himself of this opportunity to 
gain knowledge. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


MUST WORKING GIRLS CLUBS BE SELF SUSTAINING? 


— 


4|HIS is a practical question. Its answer 
must somewhat determine the quality of 
future work done in these clubs. It 
ought to be fairly and thoughtfully con- 
sidered on all sides. May 1 be allowed, 
as one who has taken the deepest interest from the 
beginning in these clubs, to present an aspect of the 
subject which is in danger of being overlooked? I 
wish to show some considerations against the rule 
of strict self-support in the various forms of co- 
operation with and for working girls. 

The underlying principle upon which we all 
agree is that character is the supreme considera- 
tion. Any aid that destroys self-respect or under- 
mines self-help is a curse rather than a blessing. 
If we enfeeble the vigor and moral worth of the 
working girl, we do her an incalculable harm. 

But does that root principle at all compel the 
law that every club should be purely self-support- 
ing, that the entire cost of all classes for instruction 
should be defrayed by their members, and that even 
the summer vacation must be denied to all too poor 
to pay for it in full? : | a 

There are some who, perhaps reluctantly, have 
been driven, by loyalty to their root principle, to 
these conclusions. I urge, however, that the law 
of self-support does not necessarily touch these 
matters at all. Its true sphere is concerning the 
necessities, not the privileges, luxuries, or pleasures 
of life. It has to do with food and clothing and 
shelter, not with means of culture or education or 
recreation. If the friends of the working girl apply 
this rule to the latter domain of the amenities of 
life, they seriously endanger the fullness and rich- 
ness of the work which is so dear to them. 

To demand of the working girl that she should 
pay in money for all she receives in clubs, classes, 
or vacations, is to apply to her a law which is ex- 
acted of no other class in the community. 

Our great cities are filled with institutions 
founded by munificent givers. They throw their 
doors wide open to all classes, and invite them to 
enjoy every benefit provided without money and 
without price. Our noble libraries—the Astor 
Library in New York, the Free Public Library of 
Boston—owe their existence to the bounty of rich 
men, who rejoiced to offer the treasures of knowl- 
edge to the poorest of their brethren. Does any 
reader ever experience any humiliation in using 
this free gift of a library? Who ever dreamed that, 
unless he paid for the privilege in full, it impaired 
his self-respect? Consider, for a moment, our art 
museums, our collections of natural history, and of 
patriotic or historic relics. The buildings, their 
contents, and their maintainance are, almost with- 
out exception, due to the benevolence of the most 
favored members of the community. Who ever 
yet declined to avail himself of their benefactions 
lest his character be enfeebled ? 3 

Still more is this true of all the best institutions of 
sound learning. Our universities and colleges, our 
medical, law, and theological schools, our Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
are almost universally the creations of the bounty 
of the few. Either by bequests or by donations 
in response to earnest public appeals, the buildings 
were reared, the professorships or departments 
were endowed, and the equipment provided. 

The students then come by the thousand to use 
what has been so nobly supplied. Is it contended 
for one moment that the trifling fees required meet 
the cost of that education? Never. But if a 
young man may enter Harvard College; lodge in 
a palatial dormitory, the gift of a millionaire ; 
study in laboratories and museums, the gifts of other 
millionaires ; and sit at the feet of learned pro- 
fessors whose salaries come from endowments of 
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still other millionaires, all in response to urgent 
publie appeals, and feel no trace of shame at his 
dependence on others’ bounty, why may not a 
working girl attend a club whose accommodations 
bear eloquent witness to the loving interest of 
others? Why shall not she, like the college stu- 
dent, if she pays her modest fee as the token of her 
appreciation of her privileges, enjoy in her classes 
a quality of instruction due to the generosity of her 
more favored sisters? Shall we who live in Bos- 


ton attend our free endowed Lowell Institute Lect- 


ures without scruple, and yet hesitate to secure the 
best of teachers for girls’ classes at a cost beyond 
their reach? We applaud Colonel Auchmuty’s 
noble endowment of the Industrial Night Schools 
of New York, which, notwithstanding the pupils’ 
fees, have cost him forty thousand dollars the past 
ten years. And shall we insist that the working 
girl shall have no more or better industrial training 
than she can pay for? : 

I ask young ladies who have themselves at 
trifling cost taken the course of instruction at our 
schools of fine arts, so richly endowed by their 
noble benefactors, not to insist that no enrichment 
of the means of culture in our clubs be offered to 
the working girl, except so far as she can pay for 
it. | 

With regard to summer vacations, the same law 
holds good again. If a wealthy friend invites us 
for a visit to his mountain or seaside home, or per- 
haps to take a cruise in his yacht, are we anxious 
to render an equivalent for every delight? No. 
We are guests. Hospitality is bestowed and taken 
freely as a matter of friendship. Even though the 


house be more sumptuous or the yacht experience 
more costly than we could ourselves afford, that 


disparity of means does not humiliate us. If the 
spirit of the invitation was cordial, as from friend 
to friend, we accept it gladly. 

The working girls’ summer vacation is provided 
by every donor to the fund, I am sure, with the 
same cordial sentiment of sympathy and respect. 
It is an act of gracious hospitality. It lovingly 
offers to those who need it most a share in the 
pleasure and privilege of summer rest. 

Let those girls who wish to extend the reach of 
this delightful experience to as many as possible, 
and who can afford to do so, pay their board. 
Those, however, who cannot afford this are the 


friends who are most welcome and need feel no 


humiliation at being the inmates of the Vacation 


House. 


If there be any principle at stake which pre- 


cludes working girls from honorably receiving the 


help of their more favored friends in the equip- 
ment of clubs, the enrichment of the class instruc- 
tion, or in affording a more delightful vacation, 
then I can see no way in which the rich can use 
their money for anything but for the bodily needs 
of the sick or destitute or for selfish purposes. If 
they may not with sincere affection supply advan- 
tages of improvement, education, inspiration, and 
pleasure to those less favored than they, then the 
responsibility of wealth largely ceases. Its only 
legitimate use is the self-gratification of the pos- 
sessor. 

There are two serious perils which threaten the 
rigid application of this requirement of self-support 
to working girls’ clubs. 

First. The quality of the advantages provided 
will be distinctly below what is desirable. The 


rooms are likely to be small and inadequate ; the 


equipment will be meager. For instance, they can 
rarely afford a piano if its purchase or hire has to 
depend upon the hard-earned wages of the girls. 
Ladies may go without question to the Boston 
Symphony Concerts, maintained by Mr. Higginson 
at the cost of thousands of dollars each year; but 
no musical privileges can be permitted the working 
girl beyond what she can afford. The classes will 
be few and the instruction not the very best, and 
with all these privations there will be lost also the 
inspiring sense of the sympathy and interest and 
good-will of the rich. 7 

Second. This rule will inevitably repel from 
the clubs those who most need their privileges, and 
for whom mainly they were instituted. 

Wherever a club depends wholly upon the fees 
of the working girls, it will be found to consist 


mainly if not wholly of the more prosperous and 


well-to-do workers. Those, on the other hand, 
who have heavy home burdens to bear, demanding 


every cent of their earnings; those who are in 


feeble health or in any way disqualified for re- 
munerative work: those who are unskilled and 
most need the training of the industrial classes— 
these are the members who will be unable to con- 
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tribute their share of the dues exacted, and will 
withdraw. 

Far more will this be true of the summer vaca- 
tion. If confined to those who can pay in full or 
nearly so for its cost, it loses its chief value. Such 
girls can very likely find satisfactory chances for 
visiting friends or boarding in the country without 
the aid of any organized vacation plan. 

The overworked, worn-out girl, every cent of 
whose pay has gone for rent and for the support 
of a sick mother and younger brothers and sisters; 
the factory girl just on the verge of prostration 
through excessive and unintermitted toil; the poor, 
discouraged, delicate shop girl who would be made 
over into a new creature for another year’s toil 
by a fortnight in the mountains or at the seaside— 
they are the ones whom this rule, rigidly applied, 
would deprive of the precious midsummer rest. 

Young ladies, who perhaps never earned a single 
penny in their lives, may spend several months in 
costly hotels at a succession of watering-places, 
and then exact of their toiling sisters, whose very 
bread is earned by strenuous labor, that they shall 
have no better vacation, or no vacation at all, ex- 


_ cept as they can afford to spare its cost from their 


slender wages. 

The law of self-support does not belong to these 
matters at all, and it will be an incalculable injury 
to all efforts in behalf of working girls if this re- 
quirement is made in a sphere where it has no 
legitimate application. 

Boston. (Rev.) FREDERICK B. ALLEN. 


CONTRASTS. 


HE bell at a basement door of a house in 
I New York was rung by a woman. She 

held in her arms a baby, one month old, 
and clinging to her ‘skirts was a child 
who, in a different walk in life, would 


not yet have left its mother’s arms. Poverty has a 


wonderful effect on muscles; they develop very 
early under its pressure. The woman wanted to 
know if she could not come and scrub. Her hus- 
band, a sober, industrious man, could not get work. 
He was a stranger and spoke the language indiffer- 
ently; the family, for some weeks, had been on 
intimate terms with hunger and cold. Everything 
brought from home that could be sold or pawned 
had been, and work of any kind that would afford 
shelter from the cold for the children, and food 
that would save them from starvation, was all for 
which the family asked. | 

The night before, within easily traveled distance, 
a dinner was given by a gentleman to gentlemen, 
for which all that art could do had been done. 
Specimens of every kind of game were standing 
before the guests on a bit of swamp land, so per- 
fectly imitated that dead leaves were curled up as 


if blown by the wind to their resting-place; while 
an eagle poised above a stump, in whose hollow 


depths rested her nest, filled with satin eggs, whose 
contents would be souvenirs of the dinner. 

That means life in a city. 

This morning a boy, just arrived at the dignity of 
knickerbockers, rushed down the brown-stone steps 
to kiss his father a good-morning. Hardly had the 
door closed upon him before a tiny boy, surely not 
a year older, came along the street, carrying over 


his shoulder a bag and eagerly looking for stray | 


lumps of coal, or any other donation from the 
waste of his neighbors. 

So every hour the sharp contrast of our civiliza- 
tion is seen. Waste ard starvation walking side 
by side, meeting and passing, but surely seeing, the 
heart disguised by each. The end and the begin- 
ning the same for each, but the short span between 
so different! 


A SOUVENIR FROM GUEST TO GUEST. 


The following suggestion is made by a writer ia 
the New York Times,“ who urged the abolishing 
of menu cards, thinking their place is in the 
kitchen and butler’s pantry, and perhaps one for 
the host. The article closes with this suggestion : 


“If you can afford it, and your generous spirit 
pleases, bestow on each guest a souvenir of the occa- 
sion. I offer a suggestion, one evolved out of the wit 
of a clever young woman, and not in behalf of the au- 
tograph fiend either: It is that each guest shall write 
his or her name on the reverse of the card. The list 
would be a suitable reminder of the sitting down, in 
peace at one table of men and women. It would 


really show what the hostess provided as a running ac- 
companiment to what the person did below stairs. The 
motto preceding such a ‘bill,’ should be, ‘Good cheer, 
good wishes, good words.“ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 
_ IV.-IN THE DARK ROOM. 
Bx W. I. LINCOLN Apams. 
T will be our pleasant duty this week to 


ak „develop, as it is termed, in a dark 


« A ES} room, the sensitive plates which we “ ex- 
82 y posed in our camera last week in the 
fields. But before doing so we must 
fit up a dark room and prepare the solutions. 

A dark room may easily be improvised by the 
amateur. Any room from which all rays of sun or 
white light can be excluded will answer the pur- 
pose perfectly well. The bathroom or kitchen may 
be used in the evening, and are very convenient, 
too, for here we can use running water and have 
plenty of it. It is only necessary to light our ruby 
lantern (which came with the outfit), unpack our 
trays and wash them, and make our solutions ac- 
cording to the directions which are given. 

Where running water cannot be had, as, for in- 
stance, in a dark room fitted up in the cellar, 
garret, or barn, or when we are using a spare closet 
for a developing room, or even one’s own bedroom, 
we must add to our outfit a large pail for holding 
fresh water, and another pail or slop jar for receiv- 
ing the waste water and old solutions. 

Unless we have a dark room which is perfectly 
light-tight we can develop in it only after sun- 
down, for if a single ray of white light reaches our 
sensitivé plate it will be spoiled at once. Red 
light, however, does not affect the sensitive surface 
of photographic plates or paper, so we can develop 
by it with perfect safety. The photographer can 
make his own red lantern without much trouble 
and expense, but a very convenient little ruby 
lantern, giving a good light to work by, can be had 
for a dollar and a quarter, and even cheaper ones 
may be purchased for fifty cents. 


THE RUBY LANTERN, 


When one is so fortunate as to have a specially 
made dark room which is absolutely light-proof, 
one can develop in it by day as well as at evening, 
by simply covering one window, or a small portion 
of the window, with a sheet of ruby glass or paper. 
The white light which then passes through the 
window becomes red before it enters the dark 
room, and so is perfectly harmless to all pho- 
tographic operations. At night, of course, the 
lantern must be resorted to, the same as in the case 
of the other dark rooms mentioned. 

A complete developing outfit should contain, in 
addition to the ruby lantern which we have already 
spoken of, two trays of the proper size, a four-ounce 
glass graduate and a minim graduate for measur- 
ing our solutions, and a small pair of scales. The 
chemicals required are: a package of dry plates 
(which, of course, were purchased with the camera), 
a pound of hyposulphite of soda, a pound of alum, 
an ounce of bromide of ammonium, and a package 


of developer containing two solutions. A bottle of 


negative varnish is sometimes ineludéd, though for 
most amateurs’ purposes it is not necessary to 
varnish a negative. | 

Having found and fitted up the dark room with 
the utensils and chemicals enumerated, we are 
ready to develop our first plate. 

There are many developers in the market al- 
ready prepared for the amateur’s use, and it is 


fully as well, at least in the beginning, and more 


economical, to use one of these ready prepared de- 
velopers instead of making your own. First, at 
least, learn the use of the reliable one, consisting 
of pyrogallol, carbonate of potash, sulphite of 
soda, and other substances. In case any one 
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A COMPLETE DEVELOPING OUTFIT. 


should want to make it for himself, I will give the 
exact formula. It is composed as follows : 


Pyrogallol 1 ounce 
Sulphite of soda (erystals )). 4 ounces 
Sulphurous acilll 4 ounces 
ũůt .... . 10 ounces. 
B 
Carbonate of pot agg. E 3 ounces. 
Carbonate of soda (granulated).......... 1 dram. 
10 ounces. 


The developing solution is formed by taking one 
dram each of the above solutions, A and B, to one 
ounce of water. It will be found more convenient 
and more economical to buy thé developer already 
prepared, as has been said. It comes in two solu- 
tions, and the developing bath itself is composed 
as was just stated. Let us proceed to try it on the 
first plate which we exposed last week. 

We take up one holder containing the two 
plates, and, observing which side contained the first 
exposure by the notes on the silicate slide, we care- 
fully remove it from the holder, and place it in a 
tray filled with pure water. Here we allow it to 
soak for a few moments, and then immerse it in 
the developing solution which we have just made, 
and which is contained in the other tray. In 
handling the plate, be careful not to touch the 
sensitive side, which can easily be determined by 
its appearance, even in the dim ruby light, for the 
back of the plate is plain glass and glistens, while 
the sensitive side has a dull appearance. It should 
be held by its edges, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 


HOLDING THE PLATE. 


The image should not be long in making its 
appearance. At first a dark streak will be ob- 
served in about the middle of the plate, and soon 
all the upper (or lower) half of the negative will 
gradually darken. This is the sky, which, being 
most bright in nature, affected most strongly the 
sensitive plate, and is therefore first to make its 
appearance. Soon, however, the details of our 
picture, even in the shadows, will begin to appear, 
and we observe with breathless interest the beauti- 
ful landscape grow into being as we observed it 
first upon the ground glass of our camera. We 
must wait patiently, however, until the image is 
fully out, and the milky-white appearance of the 
plate is changed to a dark gray color, gently rock- 
ing the tray which contains the developer all the 
time. When the plate is fully developed we must 
remove it from the developing solution and wash it 
in two or three changes of water. It is now ready 
for the fixing bath. But before describing that 
process, it may be well to consider for a moment 
how we should have acted in case our plate had not 
been correctly timed in the exposure. 

If the exposure had been too long, the image 
would have flashed up suddenly as soon as the 
plate touched the developing solution, and we could 
not have saved it from being a weak, “ flat” nega- 
tive, as it is termed, unless we were ready with our 
bromide of amméhium solution to add several drops 
to the developer, and some more of the “A ” solu- 
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tion. The bromide of ammo- 
nium is composed by dissolving 


in ten ounces of water. 

If, on the other hand, our 
plate had not been exposed long 
enough in the camera, the pict- 
ure would have been very slow 
in making its appearance, and 
the finer details, especially in 
the shadows and dark portions, 
would have failed to come forth. 
It would then bave been neces- 
sary to add half a dram or more 
of the “ B” solution to the devel- 
oping bath. It must be under- 
stood that the B solution 
accelerates development, while 
the “A” solution retards it. 
When the developed negative 
has been rinsed off in clear 
water, we place it in the hyposul- 
phite of coda solution, where it is fixed. 

The “ fixing” bath is composed by simply dis- 
solving four ounces of the hyposulpbite of soda in 
twenty ounces of water. Place the developed neg- 
ative in this solution and allow it to remain there 
until the opaque yellowness has entirely disappeared 
from the back of the plate. It will require from 
five to fifteen minutes to accomplish this, and it is 
well to leave the plate a little while after it becomes 
perfectly clear rather than remove it too soon, for 
if the negative is not perfectly “fixed” it will 
afterward gradually turn yellow. I must here 
caution the amateur never to use the tray which 
contains the fixing solution for any other purpose. 
You cannot wash it so clean but that a slight trace 
of the “hypo,” as it is called, will remain, and if 
that comes into contact with the plate during any 
previous process it will surely spoil it. 


After the negative has been thoroughly “ fixed,” 
it only remains to wash it very carefully in several 
changes of water, when it is ready for drying, and, 
later, for printing. In the summer time it is often 
well to soak the negative, at this point, for a few 
minutes, in a solution composed of alum and water. 
This hardens the film and prevents it from “ friil- 
ing about the edges of the plate. The alum or 
hardening bath is composed by dissolving two or 
three ounces (the exact amount is not material) in 
several ounces of water. 

When the plate has been thoroughly washed in 
three or four changes of water, or, better still, in a 
continuous gentle stream of running water, for, say, 
fifteen minutes or so, it should be set up todry ina 
secure place. While it is drying, we will take up 
our second plate and proceed in the development 
of it as in the first case, and so on until all the 
plates which we exposed last week have been de- 
veloped, fixed, hardened, and washed. 
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OUT OF SIGHT. 


HE other day I heard a harmonica played 
on the street. I looked up and saw on 
the other side of the street a dear little 
boy in skirts surrounded by a number of 
his little boy friends. His polo cap was 

pushed back on his head, and he was dancing in 

time to the music he was playing. The harmonica 
was loaned willingly to the others, but none could 
play so well as the happy little owner. A number 
of larger boys came up the hill, evidently on their 
way from school, and stopped. One of them asked 
for the harmonica, and the owner gave it up smil- 
ingly. The larger boy attempted to play a tune 
but could not, and seemed greatly surprised. The 
boy tried again and again; refused to let one of 
his companions have it, though it was evident that 
the owner was willing that each should try. The 
larger boys walked on, leaving the would-be player 
struggling to bring out a tune, but only succeeding 


the contents of the ounce bottle 


well 
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in bringing out unconnected short notes. When way 
down the street they called back, Come on!” 
rather impatiently. The boy threw the harmonica 
down on the street and rushed away. He did not 
say Thank you!” or even look to see where the 
instrument fell. A surprised, grieved look came 
into the face of the small boy as he stooped to pick 
up his dearly loved harmonica. He wiped it care- 
fully with his handkerchief and walked soberly 
home. | 

None of these were ragged street boys. The 
rude boy goes to an expensive school and lives in a 
very fine house. | 

What do you think of him? 


THE HOUSE OF TOBIQUE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By DORA READ GOODALE. 


HEN Ida heard those words, “It is thy 
uncle!“ she was at first dazed, having 
never known of any such relative except 
a little old wheelwright in Canada; she 
took one step forward and paused, and 
her brothers raised a good-natured laugh at her 
bewildered expression; then her wits came back at 
sight of the light cropped head, for there were no 
such white blackbirds among the race of the Tier- 
neys. 

„The brother of my mother!“ she exclaimed, with 
timid conviction. 

„Right, young leddy !” responded the stranger, 
pleased. He was not as young as she had 
thought, after all, but his face was very open and 
kindly. ‘“ You didn't know me so well when I 
come here this morning, I guess! Looks like her 
mother, don’t she?“ he added, turning to Peter. 

„Somewhat—somewhat,“ replied Peter, whose 
pipe seemed to be giving him trouble. 

„Well, no more did I know that I had a niece 
up here,” observed her uncle, composedly. “Hadn't 
an idee of such a thing, but I no sooner set eyes on 
you than says I to myself: ‘That must be Idy’s 
child!’ Here, here's a place for ye, he added, 
making room on the settle. 

“What did you come to the house for if you 
didn’t know?” inquired Ida, taking the proffered 
seat and beginning to lose her bashfulness. 

„Well, I was up in these parts and I heard Peter 
Tierney was living here still, so I just thought I'd 
stop in and make him a call. You ain't sorry I 
did, I hope?” and his eyes twinkled mischievously. 
Ida shook her head with decision and smiled up 
confidingly at her questioner. Be 

Soon after, the men fell to talking together and 
planning a hunt, and she was left free to follow 
the thread of her own meditations. She had 
thought many times of her wonderful unknown 
mother in the long, solitary days when the rest 
were at work in the woods, and now she felt greatly 
drawn to this uncle who helped to recall her. For 
Ida had not been unmindful that she was only a 
half-sister after all, whose place in the family was 
not quite like that of the others. To-morrow she 
would ask him, but her father’s voice suddenly 
roused her. 

And Fanny, her sister,“ he was saying, “is she 
living, too?” 

„Oh, yes, Fanny’s alive,“ replied the young man. 
She's right smart of a woman and well fixed. Her 
husband left her something, you know, and— well, 
she’s well fixed, Fanny is. She never had any 
children.” 

„More relations, thought Ida; and so the 
evening skimmed by, the clock struck nine, and 
she found herself beginning to nod. You must 
spend the night,” Peter had said, with rough hos- 
pitality, and now Jacques was locked into the 
stable where he slept, the men filed up the ladder 
to the cramped little rooms under the roof, and 
Ida was left alone in the firelight below. Her bed 
was a shelf in a narrow recess in the wall (like a 
bunk in a ship), with a faded red curtain before 
it and boards overhead, and when she lay awake 
in the night she could hear Tobique stamping 
his hoofs and snorting at intervals. But she was 
too tired with excitement to lie awake now, and 
her lids closed over her eyes as soon as her head 
touched the pillow; she is dreaming that her 


dead mother stands by her holding her hands, 
and pressing the coverlet as no woman ever has 
pressed it. 

Old Tobique dreamed of his far-off birthplace 
that night, and the tricks that a young lad had 
taught him these twenty years since; and Peter, 
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too, dreamed of his early home, but it was of the 
skating and dancing, the feasts and the games, 
and of his young dark-eyed wife, the pretty 
Louisa. 

The next morning Ida was early astir, and had 
the hearth swept, and the pease porridge quietly 
bubbling on the back of the stove, before the first 
lazy cock had ventured to leave his perch or Jacques 
had roused himself from his sleep in the end of the 
manger. Outside all was still—so still! The snow 
lay rolled in great drifts in the bleak morning 


twilight, while the pale, dun-colored sky seemed to 


momently threaten a fresh avalanche. But Ida 
was intent on the affairs of her realm, and present- 
ly footsteps were heard up above, and then Joseph 
came down, all agog for the hunting expedition, 
and Jean and her new uncle soon followed, both 
eager to breakfast and be off; Frank appeared, 
and took charge of the griddle, and last of all 


came her father, looking anxious and sullen. Ida 


jumped up and gave him a kiss, as if to silently 
assure him that the new relationship could take 
nothing from the older and dearer, and then they 
sat down to the table, all talking at once—of wood- 
chopping, trapping, lacrosse, and the comparative 
merits of firearms. 

Jacques also was awake now, and ready to re- 


- sume his part in the drama of life. He opened 


one eye first, and took a survey, observing a par- 
ticular knot-hole through which the dull yellow 
daylight streamed in on the straw; then he un- 
curled himself slowly, gave two prodigious yawns, 
stretched his legs individually and in pairs with a 
skill that betokened long practice, and then, having 
completed his toilet by a violent shake, he bounded 
from the manger and began leaping about Tobique, 
kissing his nose and uttering short yelps of intense 
satisfaction. But the old horse was stupid. this 
morning, and Jacques soon grew tired of this exer- 
cise. He went off and tried the effect of his nails 
on the door, whining gently at first, but at length in 
importunate crescendo, and when no one appeared 
to release him, he gave chase to a bluebottle fly 
that was trying to make its way through the chaff 
on the floor; he teased it, bit off one wing, and 
generally misused it, until Ida appeared with his 
breakfast, when he left it to buzz in a crack, where 
Tobique’s ragged hoof made an end of it. 

As soon as the hunters had set out, with their 
guns on their shoulders, and their laughing voices 
began to grow faint in the distance, Ida turned to 
her father and seated herself on his knee, exclaim- 
ing as she pressed her young cheek against his 
weather-beaten one: 

„Tell me, father, didn’t you like it, having my 
uncle come here ?” : 

Her father made no reply, but held her the 
closer, and after a moment broke out in an agi- 
tated voice: 

„Pardon, ma peti, my little one; I fear I have 
wronged thee.” 

„What!“ stammered Ida, catching her breath 
in astonishment. 

„Ida, listen, said Peter, speaking more reso- 
lutely, in English; listen well, my daughter, for 
I have something to tell you.” 

Ida shifted her seat to the arm of his chair and 
turned toward him attentively, her sense of dread 
more or less neutralized by fresh curiosity. But 


Peter kept his eyes on the floor for some time, and 


seemed to be studying the strip of rag carpet that 
lay there. 

“ You've often heard how I married your 
mother,” he began, at the end of a long pause. 
„She worked in the silk mills, down yonder, you 
know. I'd never seen none of her folk, nor she 
mine, for the subjec’ of that. I knewshe had one 
sister, Fanny, as had a good husband, and this 
brother, this uncle of yours, a boy then not much 
up to fifteen. We were married a year.” 

„And then she died,” said Ida, gently, seeing 
that her father was silent. 

„Then she died,” repeated Peter, with an effort, 


“but twas before that I wanted to tell you—there 


was something she said. You were a feeble thing 
only three days old, and she trembled to leave 
you alone; for she knew that she could not re- 
cover.” 

What was it my mother said?“ whispered Ida, 
her heart beating painfully. 
1 had sent for the mother of Joliette La 
Montagne,” continued her father, but there was no 
other woman for many miles’ travel. And it 
seemed impossible that you should be brought up 
among men. She said: ‘Give the little one tomy 
sister. Take her to my sister, and let her be as her 
child, and she will love her for my sake.’ ” 
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Ida was perfectly speechless, a whole world of 
new opportunities seeming to open and close to her 
in an instant. 

„But, Ida, ma fillette, I could not give you up, 
her father went on, and after your mother was 
gone I wrote them a letter and told them of her 
death, but I spoke no word of the little one. And 


I waked and walked with you by night, and daily 


at start the mother of Joliette came, and when the 
weather grew warm I took you out where I was 
chopping, in the large hasket for the holding clothes, 
and many hours did you play so gayly with the small 
branches. And you grew to be hearty and strong, 
and Frank learned to do all. But continually 
I remembered what your mother had said, and 
I feared that I had wronged you, and that the 
— God had turned from me.” Again he was 
silent. 

„Tou didn’t promise her when she asked?“ 
whispered Ida, at length. 

„ No—it was too much. [I said nothin',“ con- 
fessed Peter, dismally, his own old heart beating 
hard, and his brown cheek growing red before the 
eyes of his daughter. 

„Oh, then, what does it matter? My mother 
couldn’t know beforehand what good care you'd 
take of me. And it was so good of you to want 
me—little crying thing!” Ida’s eyes were full of 
tears now, and she was trying to laugh and get rid 
of them: 

But this Fanny—your aunt—he was telling me 
about her last night. She is rich now compare 
to what J am, and she is without children. I 
think she would take you still, and make you her 
own; you would, perhaps, be happier—” Peter 
broke off here and looked anxiously toward 
her. 

„And leave you!” exclaimed Ida, everything else 
forgotten in a moment. Leave you and my 
brothers now, when I am strong and able to help 
you? Oh, no, father; no, no, dear father, don’t 
think of it! What! haven’t I seen that your head 
is all gray, and your eyes not strong as they used to 
be? And you think Id go away and live with my 
aunt, who perhaps wouldn’t want me after all, and 
who is all the American? Pouf! no, I stay here 
till Joseph shall bring home his wife.” 

But, my daughter, you must consider,” per- 
sisted her father, this is a rough life for you, and 
your mother was of a light heart; if you went 
with them there would be many pleasures, and the 
schooling. And we talked much together last 
night. I see tbat your uncle would wish it. If now 
you come to think of all that 

“Yes, but it wouldn't be right,” broke in Ida, 
decidedly, and I shouldn't enjoy anything for 
thinking how lonely you were, and after all you've 
done for me! See, it is one crooked road that 
leads to my aunt’s; but I, who keep to my place, 
I shall grow big and strong, and take care of you 
and Tobique—and, oh, father! poor Tobique, I 
fear he has had nothing this morning !” 

But poor Tobique was not impatiently stamping 
his feet or tossing his mane when they went out, 
at length, to the stable. He stood with his head 
hanging almost to his knees, his legs rigid, his 
coat rough and staring; chills and spasms ran over 
his frame: Tobique was undeniably sick. In vain 
did Ida caress him and call out his name with 
every possible word and tone of endearment ; vain 
were the warm drinks and mashes, the rubbing 
and swathing, for still the dulled senses failed to 
respond, and stupors and fits of shivering grew 
more and more frequent. | 

„It is vain,” was what her father acknowledged 
at last, throwing himself down on the straw and 
thinking of the far-away Miramichi and all they 
had gonethrough together ; for, as hour after hour 
passed by, it became very plain that the old pony 
was nearing his end. 

„Ad jieu, Tobique!” cried poor Ida in a heart- 
piercing wail, and Adjieu, Tobique!” echoed the 
others, who had now returned from the hunt and 
were gathered in the doorway. ‘“ Adjieu, Tobique, 
the patient servant, the house-mate, the loving 
companion! The beautiful sunken eyes beamed 
once more at the sound, the ears were pricked for- 
ward—then Tobique staggered, rocked sidewise, 
and fell to the floor; and his faithful, laborious 
pilgrimage was ended forever. 


Ida’s new uncle left them on the next day, but 
before he went he told her all she had longed to 
hear—of her mother and her mother’s home, and 
the gentle, warm-hearted girl she had been, and he 
also spokę of the unknown aunt and the sort of 


welcome she would give her. 
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“For you must come and pay us a visit,” he 
said, a good long visit to make up for lost time. 
It ain’t a thing that happens every day in the 
* to find a niece as smart and handy as you 

“A visit, perhaps,” said Ida, timidly, “ but I 
couldn’t leave my father for long.“ She heaved a 
sigh as she spoke, for father suggested To- 
bique, and the poor child's eyes were already 
swollen with erying. 

Tou wouldn't think you could leave him, then, 
if Fanny should want you to come to her for a spell 
—for a visit—that is, to spend the winter, per- 
haps?” said her uncle, stammering a little, but 
watching her keenly. : 

No, said Ida, sadly but firmly, “I must stay 
with my father.“ 

And so the young man had said good by to them 
all; but he did not whistle as merrily as usual as 
he took his way down the mountain. Listen to 
the mocking-· bird — he broke off in the middle of 
a stave and wrinkled his eyebrows together and 
shook his head, for something was troubling the - 
insistent New England conscience. That some- 
thing was no less, indeed, than a small legacy—a 
very small one, you would say, for the number of 
dollars did not climb far into the hundreds—to 
which he and his sister had fallen heir some six 
months before. And one-third ought to have 
gone to Idy’s child,” so he told himself, but we 
didn’t know then, and of course they d never find 
out, and—‘ Oh, listen to the mocking-bird,’” but 
somehow the tune went wrong, and he ended by 
biting his lip and remembering Tobique. 

Only a week later there came a letter to Ida—an 
event so unprecedented that the whole thing seemed 
as strange as the slip of blue paper that dropped 
out and fell to the floor. 

„This is your part of a little sum of money,” 
said the letter. “It came to Fanny and me when 
your grandfather died. I didn’t say anything 
when [see you, but Fanny and me has always wanted 
to do what's right, and we ask you to accept the 
same, wishing it was more, but hope it’s enough to 
buy a new horse you can call Tobique, after the 
other.” Thus had these good people taken the law 
into their own hands. 

„That was good of my uncle,” said Ida, when she 
had read so far for the twentieth time. “It was 
so kind of him to remember—and he doesn't 
understand, I suppose, but we'll never, never call 
the new horse Tobique. No—be still, sir!“ 


WINTER’S CRYSTAL PALACE. 


By SrELLA Louise 


INTER is called a dreary season in the 
1 N country, when the woods look gray and 
the roads are choked with snow; so peo- 
( 6 ple get together in cities or gather round 
their fireplaces, and try to forget what 
is going on out-of-doors, until spring comes. But 
even in the depth of winter there will sometimes 
come a day when the splendor of the woods ex- 
ceeds the utmost brilliancy of glowing July, and 
crowns the new year with diamonds. 

The preparation for this is a thaw, and all day 
long the rain falls in a dull, sullen way, soaking the 
snow, dripping dolefully from the eaves and the 
water-spout, and making everybody more or less 
uncomfortable. Toward night the air begins to 
grow colder, ard icicles form on the roof; but the 
rain, coming from a warm cloud, is not to be 
stopped by any of Jack Frost’s spears. So it keeps 
on falling, though every drop is caught and im- 
prisoned in ice as soon as it reaches the cold earth, 
until by morning the cloud sees that the siege is 
hopeless, and rolls heavily away, leaving the sun 
to shine through the freezing air upon an icy mag- 
nificence that his beams are powerless to melt until 
high noon. 

The first look from the window in the morning 
dazzles our eyes. What has happened to this pro- 
saic old earth? The snow, covered with a firm 
bright crust, reflects the sunshine like a looking- 
glass. Every tree, to the tips of its slenderest 
twigs, is incased in ice, and stands in a blaze of 
glory; the sunbeams, that once played among its 
dancing leaves, flashing over it like fire. We must 
go forth and see this wonderful sight! 

Out on the road we make our way quickly 
through the cold, bracing air, for much of the snow 
has been washed away by yesterday's rain, and 
our progress is not impeded by its depth. Over- 
head the branches bend in long, graceful curves, 
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bowed down by their weight of ice; and often we 

find them broken off and lying at our feet, unable 
to bear their sparkling load. Now and then a light 
crash indicates that another bough has snapped ; 
for ice is a much heavier burden than summer 
leaves or autumn fruit, and the dry, sapless wood of 
winter is brittle. 

The bushes, too, take all kinds of unfamiliar 
attitudes as they lean over the roadside. The red 
berries left on the stems of the wild roses glow 
through their transparent covering, and every dry 
leaf is crystallized into a thing of beauty. When 
a breeze sways the shining stems they clash 
musically together, and broken jewels fall from 
them upon the crust beneath. The finer and closer 
the twigs, the more elaborate and beautiful is the 
diamond workmanship. 

And what shall we say of the feathery grasses 
‘standing above the snow in the broad field? Fine 
and delicate as they are, they, too, carry their load 
of ice, flashing and glittering in the sunlight like a 
tiny elfin forest of gems. Vying with them in 
splendor are the dead stalks and seed-vessels of last 
year’s field flowers—wild carrots, and asters, and 
golden-rod, and a host of others, whose day of 
beauty seemed to be over when the first frosts came. 
But now, behold! they are crowned with diadems 
fit for a queen, and where they grow on the high 
bank, standing out against the blue sky, with sun- 
beams darting among them, we have to stop and 
exclaim at the fairy-like spectacle. 

We go on around the hill to the mouth of an old 
quarry, and there, where a tiny brook trickles in 
the spring and fall, we find new glories. There 
are high rocks with gray bowlders scattered among 
them, and a scramble over them is no easy matter ; 
but once within this valley of diamonds we are 


well repaid. The trickling water-drops that dry 


up every summer beneath the hot -sun have been 
working wonders! There is a grand frozen water- 
fall, behind which one can creep and look out at the 
sun through an ice-veil. Close by, where a Vir- 
ginia creeper has partly covered the steep rock, the 
icicles have taken the form of great organ pipes, 
upon which we gaze, half expecting to hear some 
wonderful melody suited to the grandeur of this 
wintry temple. Bat our ears are too dull to hear 
it, and we penetrate further into the quarry, finding 
new marvels on every side. 

The crevices are filled with snow which, with its 
hard, polished surface, seems like veins of marble. 
The rocks are slippery with ice that shines in the 
sun, but does not melt. Now and then we enter a 
little cave hung with stalactites, its floor strewn 
thickly with crystals, and sometimes we come un- 
expectedly upon a grotesque figure that resolves 
itself into a stump draped in snowdrifts and hung 
with icicles. If only winter’s marble could be 
_ quarried as well as the granite rocks! But, after 
all, it is just as well that the beauty of the place 
cannot be destroyed, and that we are free to wander 
through the silence of Nature's treasure-vaults in 


Returning, we noti-e the little brook, whose icy 
tributaries we have scarcely recognized in their fan- 
tastic shapes, stealing quietly out of the quarry 
among the stones like a miniature glacier. But a 
thread-like stream still trickles under its crystal 
roof, which is in itself a thing of beauty that only 
a poet’s pen can fitly describe. 

As we go home we hear the ice falling all around 
us, for the sun is now high and we must avoid the 
large branches lest they drop their jewels on our 
heads. The glory of the frosty day is fleeting, for 
winter's diamonds are even more transitory than 
summer's gold, but the memory of its splendor re- 
mains with us. 


A Wonverrut Car.—There was a car in the 
yard of the New York Central at Forty-second 
eet a few days since, says one of the daily pa- 
„which was a novel specimeff of a labor-saving 
machine. Inside the car is some clock-like mech- 
anism, which, as the car goes over the track, re- 
cords every defect in the rails. If the rails have 
spread the thirty-second part of an inch beyond 
the standard width, or there is a loose joint or de- 
fective connection, the machine notes it all down, 
as well as the distance from one place to another. 
Formerly this work was done by an army of 
men called track-walkers. Now a single machine 
does it with unfailing accuracy. It is proposed to 
develop the invention so as to combine the detect- 
ive mechanism of the car with an ordinary coach, 
to that the mechanical examinations of the tracks 
can be made by the regular trains. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE FAITHFUL WITNESS.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTrr, D. D. 


Jesus Christ, the faithful witness.’’—Rev. i., 5. 


ESUS CHRIST as a witness is the sub- 
ject about which I claim your attention 
this morning. 

He is often spoken of as though he 
were a philosopher, but he is not so 
spoken of in the New Testament. We recognize 
in common life the distinction between a witness 
and a philosopher. The witness comes to tell us 
something which he has seen and knows, which we 
have not seen and do not know; and whether we 
believe him or not depends partly upon the reason- 
ableness of what he says, but chiefly upon his char- 
acter and veracity. The distinction is recognized 
every day in our courts of justice. Witnesses are 
called upon the stand and tell what they have seen, 
and the judge draws certain conclusions from this 
testimony. The witness is not permitted to draw 
deductions from the facts, and if he attempts to do 
so the counsel stops him, and says, I do not want 
your theories, I want you to tell us what you know; 
on the other hand, if the judge undertakes to tell 
the jury what are the facts, he, though there is no 
way to stop him, clearly transgresses the restraints 
which the law puts upon him; he has no right to 
tell the jury what are the facts; he has only the 
right to tell the jury what are the principles by 
which they are to draw conclusions from those 
facts. 

Mr. Darwin was both a witness-bearer and a 
philosopher. He made an extensive examination 
of certain phenomena of life. He had a very ac- 
curate observing faculty; he was very painstaking 
in his investigations; and, so far as I know, the 
facts to which he testifies are universally accepted 
by men of all schools. He is universally credited 
with being a careful and a veracious witness. But 
the deductions which he made are doubted in many 
quarters, both scientific and religious. We doubt 
whether his conclusions were correct—we do not 
call in question his veracity as a witness. 

Now, Jesus Christ claims to speak to us as a wit- 
ness. He does not come to us like the philosopher, 
saying, “I have observed certain phenomena of 
life, studied them carefully, and drawn certain con- 
clusions from my observations.” He draws no 
conclusions. It would be almost impossible to find 
anything in the nature of a syllogism in all the 
teachings of Christ. He says, “ Verily, verily, I 
say unto you.” He comes to tell us the things 
that he has seen and known; not to tell his opin- 
ion ; not to teach hypotheses ; not to give his de- 
ductions. He comes as a witness, to tell us some- 
thing about which we do not know, and he does 
know. And the simple question for us is, “Is hea 
veracious witness? Did he know? Does he 
tell the truth ?” 

Mr. Stanley is to come to Brooklyn and, in a lect- 
ure, tell us about the interior of Africa. He will 
tell us undoubtedly many things that are very 
strange, very surprising, that will seem almost im- 
possible; but he has not reached these conclusions 
respecting equatorial Africa by hypotheses. He 
has not done as the early geographers did, discover 
what he could by exploration and give for the rest 
hypothesis, patting a lake here and there as seemed 
appropriate. He has been io the interior of 
Africa; and he is going to tell us what he saw in the 
interior of Africa ; and if we believe that he has been 
there, and does not color his stories in order to 
make them sound better, we shall believe what he 
tells us, not because we can verify what he says, 
not because it appears to us probable, but because 
he is talking about things he has seen and knows, 
and we believe him to be a trustworthy man. 


Now, the world has long sought for light on cer- 


tain great mystical problems. What kind of a 
being is there, if there be any being, that rules this 
strange world? Is there any order in the world, 
or is the world only a tangled skein of intermin- 
able threads? Is there any future beyond the 
grave? Is there a power that can lift off the load 
of sin and sorrow from burdened humanity? Phi- 
losophers have studied this problem for ages. Some 
have said Les, others have said No.“ Poets 


have studied the human heart; they have investi- 


gated the desires and aspirations of humanity, and 


* Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 12, 1890. Reported for The Christian Union by Henry 
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they have interpreted] man. But Christ comes 
not as poet, not as philosopher; he does not tell 
us what he thinks, what is the result of his study, 
what human nature has told him. He says, “I 
have come out of that world ; I know all about it; 
and I have come to bear witness to the things that 
I do know and that you cannot know.” 

If we believe thus in Christ; if we believe, not 
that he is a wise philosopher, not that he is a noble 
poet, but that he is a faithful and true witness, 
that he tells the things which he has seen and 
knows, then we shall believe what he tells us, not 
because they seem to us reasonable, not because 
they answer our desires and aspirations, but be- 
cause we believe him to be a veracious witness. 
This is our faith about Christ. We believe that 
he has added to the sum of human knowledge. We 
believe that he has brought us information which 
by no philosophical induction and by no poetic in- 
sight could the human race reach with certitude. 

He comes to tell us about God. - He is talking 
to a congregation of poor people, in an age when 
poverty was far greater than it is to-day, when thou- 
sands of men went to bed at night without knowing 
where their bread was to come from the next 
morning—and there are enough such to-day, even 
in wealthy and prosperous America. And he says 
to them, Your heavenly Father careth for you; 
he knows your needs. In his estimate you are of 
more value, with all your sins and errors, than many 
sparrows ; do not think the little things that trouble 
you are matters of indifference to him; the very 
hairs of your head are, as it were, known and num- 
bered by him.” 

He is preaching in Perea, a region occupied by 
a heathen population, and the people come flock- 
ing around him. The irreligious people like to 
hear him, the religious people do not. The 
orthodox people condemn him; he ignores moral 
distinctions, receives publicans and sinners and 
eats with them, treats the wise and the igno- 
rant, the rich and the poor, all alike. And 
then he tells them that story of a certain father 
that had two sons, and one of them demanded the 
inheritance before his father was dead; and his 
father gave it to him, and he took it and went 
away to a far country, ran through his fortune 
quickly—as such boys always do—and ran down into 
rags and wretchedness and poverty, and became a 
swineherd, and at last, through the hard discipline 
of life, came to his senses and said, “I will arise 
and go back to my father ;” and the father did not 
hold him off, did not wait for him to go through 
penance, did not stop for him to take a bath and get 
new clothes, but ran out to him, had compassion on 
him, put his arms around his neck, and welcomed 
him back, not to servitude, but to sonship. That 
is the kind of a God you have,” said Christ. Now, 
when Christ says these things he is speaking not as 
a philosopher ; it is not that he has looked out into 
life and seen evidence of kindness and forgiving — 
love in nature and in providence, and therefore 
says, “ Your Father careth for you.” He speaks as 


a witness. He says, “I was with the Father be- 


fore the beginning of the world; before Abraham 
was, I am; I have come from God's bosom; I have 
dwelt in God's house; I have lived in fellowship 
with God, reading his heart; I understand his 
nature; I have walked with him; I comprehend 
him out of my loving personal acquaintance with 
him; I am come into this life that I may tell you 
all I know; and this is our Father which art in 
heaven, who cares for the burdened, and who loves 
and receives and forgives the sinful and repentant.” 
And we believe—at least I believe—that God is 
love, not because I can fit all the phenomena of life 


‘into an hypothesis that God is love—I cannot; not 


because the aspirations and desires of my own soul 
lead me to cry out for a divine and infinite love—I 
am not sure that hunger always gets its food; but 
because I believe that Christ knew, and I trust him 
and his word. 

Death comes into your home and plucks your 
loved one away from your arms; and you embower 
it in flowers and lay it in the ground, and come 
away from Greenwood wondering, wondering. You 
ask the agnostic philosopher to give you some word 
of comfort, and the agnostic’s best word is George 
Eliot’s letter to a bereaved friend : 

“For weeks my thought has been continually 
going out to you, and the absence of news has made 
me 80 fearful that I have mourned beforehand. I 
have been feeling that probably you were under- 
going the bitterest grief you had ever known. But 
under the heart-stroke, is there anything better than 
to grieve? Strength will come back for the daty 
and the fellowship which gradually bring new con. 
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tentments, but at first there is no joy to be desired 
that would displace sorrow.” ° 

You turn away from the agnostic and come to 
Christ. What is his testimony? — 

Peter has just said to him, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” and he replies, “I will 
build on this foundation my church, and the gates 
of death shall not prevail against it; they that 
have entered into fellowship with me, and then go 
out of this world into the underworld, shall not be 
kept in perpetual prison; but the gates shall be 
flung open, and they shall come forth rejoicing.” 
This is his first word. He goes into the house 
where the maiden lies dead; the mourners are fill- 
ing the house with their resounding lamentations ; 
he turns them all out, takes his own disciples in, 
puts his hand upon the maiden ; but first says to 
those that are gathered there, “ Be still, be still, she 
is not dead, she only sleeps.” He goes to another 
house of mourning, where the dead has been buried 
now four days. 
message: “He that loveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” There is no going into Hades. 
There is no long and dreary sleep. There is no 
death—only transition. He is about to leave his 
own disciples. Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before. He gathers them about the table, and 
these are his words to them: “In my Father’s 
house there are other mansions more beautiful than 
this. Look out on yonder blue sky when it is 
studded with the stars at night; look out upon the 
prairie when it is glorious with innumerable flow- 
ers; look out upon the great mountains with the 
setting sun reflected from their snowy caps ; look out 
upon the ocean shining in the glowing of the sun ; 
look out upon the glory of the beautiful world in 
which we live; and then hear what Christ says to 
the mother who has laid away her child in the cof- 
fin: In my Father’s house there are many dwelling- 
places, others more beautiful and better than this ; 
if you have faith in God, have faith also in me.” 
These are not the utterances of a philosopher ; they 
are the testimonies of a witness, who testifies what 
he has seen and knows. 

A week or twoago I received a letter: “ All my 
life long I have had my doubts about immortality ; 
and now my wife has gone from me, and I must 
know something about the future; tell me of some 
book of philosophy which will make me believe in 
immortality.” What shall I writetohim? What 
shall I tell him to read? Shall I tell him to read 
Plato? Shall I refer him to Tennyson or Brown- 
ing? Shall I ask him to consult the philoso- 
pher on the one hand, or the poet on the other? 
Yes. They may throw some little light upon this 
dark problem. But the one grand fact is this—a 
Witness stands at our side, and he says, “I have 
come out of that world; to me it is not an unknown 
world; I have already crossed here from that world 
toward which you yourselves are going; I know 
all about it, and I bring you the testimony of a true 
and faithful witness.” 

Father and mother and group of children are 
traveling across the prairie, and are caught with a 
pitiless snowstorm; they struggle a little while; 
the father makes a rude tent of the buffalo robes ; 
they creep under it for shelter, and wait, wondering 
whether they wait for death or for rescue; and 
while they are there, and the cold is creeping on 
them, and death, there comes pushing his way 
through the snow and the drifts one who calls out 
to them with cheery voice, The village is only a 
mile away! Make your choice of the child that I 
shall take and carry to the village; I have come 
out from the village; I heard of you there, and have 
come to find you and rescue you; I cannot take but 
one at a time; give me the one, quick! and I will 
come back for the others.” And the mother presses 


the child to her own arms, and gives him one long 


kiss, and then surrenders him to the stranger, and 
he bears the child away. He does not think, per- 
' haps there is a village a mile or two away; he 
knows ; he has come from it; and though he 
is a stranger, and though still her heart is full 
of anxious foreboding until she meets her child 
again, she trusts. So to us in this world, beset and 
storm-pressed, He that comes to us comes from 
that world which he himself knows; He is not one 
of ourselves, who says, J think there is rescue the 
other side of the grave.” He has come into life, 
and bears his witness that there is light and life 
and shelter and home beyond, and says, Give 
your loved one to me, and go with radiant face be- 
cause one at least is safe.” 

The burden of sorrow and the burden of care are 
nothing to the burden of remorse—that burden that 
comes upon a soul that has sinned. There are some 


And to the sisters he brings this 


and Brooklyn. 
medical missionary to Turkey, gave a graphic account 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


of you here to day that know almost nothing of this 
experience. It is not because you are so pure and 
holy, because you have done nothing wrong—it is 
because your ideals are so low you do not know 
what wrong is. But there are some of you whodo 
at times compare your life with the higher ideals, 


and who do at times cry out to yourselves, ‘“‘ There 


is no help in me.“ And I suppose there is hardly 
a Sabbath morning that there is not at least some 
one in this congregation who looks back upon 
life and says, Woe is me for that one irrep- 
arable deed, that one false step, that flung me into 
the morass into which I am sinking deeper and 
deeper—that one false step that ran me into a 
night that is growing darker and darker.” I 
do not know who you are, but I am sure there is 
one such to-day before me. What did Christ say 
to those who felt this burden of remorse? He was 


preaching one day to a houseful, and they broke 


open the roof and let in the paralytic, whose self- 
indulgent life had ruined this temple of the Holy 
Ghost in which he dwelt. Christ saw through the 
disease to the sin that caused it, and, turning to him, 
said: “Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be for- 
given.” He was sitting at dinner one day, and 
talking to the group around him, and a woman of 
the town stood before him; and as she stood and 
listened, something he said fanned into a flame the 
dying ember of hope and purity in her soul; and 
the great tears gathered in her eyes and dropped, 
one by one, upon the naked feet outstretched be- 
fore her; then she stooped and wiped the tears off 
from those feet with the long tresses of her -hair, 
and then anointed them with ointment; and 


Christ turned to her and said, “ Daughter, thy 


faith hath saved thee; go in peace, thy sins are 
forgiven thee.” 


These were the words of a witness, not the words 


of a philosopher, “I think there must be forgive- 
ness with God ;” not the words of a poet, If there 
is forgiveness with mother and with father, there 
must be forgiveness in the great Heart above.” 
They were words with the stamp of authority upon 
them; the words of a Man who knew what he was 
talking about; the words of a Witness-bearer; 
and these are the words I bring to you—these 
words of deepest comfort to those that bear the 
deepest burden of all, the burden of unpardoned 
sin. We believe in these words; we believe in the 
great Guider and Care-taker; we believe in the 


immortal future toward which we and ours are 


being drawn; we believe in the forgiveness of sins 
and the redemption of the race—not because phi- 
losophers have taught it to us, though it seems to 
us to agree with life; not because poets have seen 
it in a vision, though we also have shared their 
vision at times; but because we believe that He 
who has come out of the bosom of God can declare 
him, and that He who has come out of that mys- 
terious and inexplicable future can interpret it. 
He is a faithful and true witness. Christianity is 
not a system of duties; it is not an organization of 
doctrines ; belief in Christ is not respect for a 
noble man. The comfort that saves men here and 
now from the scalding tears and the riven heart 
and the bowed back and the lacerated soul is a 
faith that accepts Jesus Christ as a faithful and 
true witness, and believes that he says those things 
which he has seen and tesiifies those things which 
he does know. And they that have that certitude 
and assurance born in their soul have become 
themselves in some sense witnesses, because the 
Father has entered into them, and immortality 
has been born in them, and the burden of sin has 
been lifted off from them. We go singing and 
with radiant faces because the witness that we 
have received we have trusted, and the life that is 
offered we have taken. 


—The International Medical Missionary Society held 
its tenth annual public meeting on Tuesday evening of 
last week in the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, this 
city. The President of the Society, Professor Stephen 
Smith, presided, and the speakers were Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome, Mrs. Isabella Davis, the Rev. Dr. William 
M. Taylor, and Dr. George D. Dowkontt. Professor 
Smith outlined the progress of the Society and ex- 
plained its method of work. He said: “A medical 
missionary is one ordained to heal the sick and to preach 
the Gospel.” Dr. George D. Dowkontt, who founded 
the present Society in 1881, told of its growth, and 

ve instances of the work it is doing. The Training 

hool in this city has now fifty-two students, men and 
women, and eight medical dispensaries in New York 
Mrs. Isabella Davis, the widow of a 


of the field for medical missionaries in Eastern lands 
in opening the way for the Gospel. 
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NAAMAN HEALED." 


By tHE Rev. Lyman Assort, D. D. 


Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’’—Ps. li., 7. 

~|EPROSY was a term used for several 
“| diseases in the East which had but little 
in common except their appearance. In 
its worst form (Elephantiasis Grecorum) 
| it is the worst of all diseases. From 
a commencement slight in appearance it goes on in 
its strong but sluggish course, generally in defiance 
of medical skill, till it reduces the patient to a 
mutilated cripple, with dulled or obliterated senses. 
Ulcers often eat into the muscle until they expose 
the bones. When the disease is fully formed, the 
distorted face and the livid, incrusted, and ulcerated 
tubercles; the deformed, sightless, and uncovered 
eyes; the hoarse, whispering voice; the fetid 
breath and cutaneous excretion; the contorted joints, 
which are often buried in or absolutely dislocated 
by tubercles; the livid patches on those parts of 
the body not yet tuberculous—all form a picture 
which is not exceeded in the horror of its features 
by any other malady.” 

There is, however, another and milder disease 
of the skin which also goes by the general name of 
leprosy, but which is distinguished from the Ele- 
phantiasis Grecorum by the medical men by an- 
other term, and which is rarely fatal and not con- 
tagious. The difference between these two forms 
of disease was recognized by the ancients; and the 
provisions of the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus 
were intended to secure an official determination of 
the question which of them any person suspected 
of having the leprosy really had. 

Several circumstances made leprosy a common 
type of sin. It was generally regarded as incur- 
able, and in its worst forms is so regarded by 
the medical faculty at the present day. It was 
and still is considered contagious, and certainly was 
hereditary. Among the Jews the lepers formed a 
separate community, and still do in the East, where 
hospitals are comparatively unknown ; thus leprosy 
separated the victim from the people of God. It 
was on more than one occasion inflicted as a divine 
judgment. When it was officially determined that 
one had the worst form of leprosy, he was officially 
declared to be dead. The same emblem of mourn- 
ing and the same service were used as in the case 
of his burial, and he went out from his household 
to be seen by his family no more. Thus leprosy 
was almost universally considered as a special sign 
of guilt and divine condemnation. This opinion is 
still very generally entertained in the East. 

It is evident that the leprosy with which Naaman 
was afilicted was the milder form; otherwise it 
would have been impossible for him to have re- 
tained his place at the court of the Syrian king. If 
it had been the more serious form, no one would 
have associated with him. To have done so would 
have been to risk life. As well might it be imag- 
ined that one afflicted with the most loathsome form 
oi = would keep his place in the palace of 
a king. 

These general facts must be borne in mind in 
reading the story of Naaman and his cure. 

The story is very simple; it would be heedless 
for me to repeat it here. It must suffice to call 
the reader’s attention to the lessons that lie in the 
narrative. 

1. This Naaman was commander-in-chief of the 
armies of Syria. This position was next in honor to 
that of the king. Besides the honor of his position, 
Naaman enjoyed that which a grateful country al- 
ways awards to a successful. general who has ren- 
dered it a great service. What, was the deliverance 
at which the account hints we have no means of 
knowing. An ancient tradition reports that it was 
Naaman who shot the fatal shaft which gave the 
mortal wound to Ahab, and so defeated the army 
of Israel. But this is not specially worthy of ere- 
dence. 

But, great in courage, great in position, and 
great in the honor of his countrymen, Naaman was 
nevertheless a leper. How rarely are the envied 
enviable! Every heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
In every household is a skeleton. If these prov- 
erbs are not literally true, it is true that the rich- 
est houses are most apt to have a skeleton, and the 
apparently best-fed hearts to know peculiar bitter- 
ness. 

2. A very humble missionary brought him de- 
liverance; a little Hebrew slave girl, to whom I 
suspect he had been kind— else she would hardly 
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have put her desire in the words with which she 
clothed it: “ Would God that my lord were with 
the prophet that is in Samaria.” Here is a girl of 
whom we know absolutely nothing more, not even 
her name, who was more to Naaman than all his 
courtly and noble friends. It is another illustra- 


tion of the perpetually repeated paradox of life. 


God chooses continually the little ones of the world 
to render the greatest service. The story illustrates 
what a little girl can do. She can tell the story 


of a prophet greater than Elisha. 


But the Hebrew slave must have been prepared 
for this service. She had known something of the 
prophet in her native land; we are reasonably sure 
from her earnestness that she was a devout be- 
liever in the God of Israel. It was because she 
had believed that she spoke. She had faith in her 
God as one who could even heal the leper. The 
power of the weak is the power of faith. It is the 
power of those who know the Great Prophet and 
the Divine Healer. 

3. The King of Syria falls into the common 
error of those who at the present day expect to 
purchase redeeming love. He makes up a great 
purse to send to the King of Israel to secure the 
healing of his court favorite. God’s love is not for 
sale. It is without money and without price. It 
is not in the nature of love that it can be sold. 

4. The King of Israel knew less than the He- 
brew slave. He thought that the King of Syria 
was seeking to quarrel with him. He knew not of 
the power of the prophet, who apparently lived in 
his own court. The wisdom that is revealed to 


babes is hid from kings. But surely his ignorance 


was his own fault. 

5. Elisha’s method of dealing with Naaman. 
Contrast his course with the Shunammite woman. 
Then he takes a journey, goes up into the room 
where the boy is lying, stretches himself on the 
child, and prays till the life comes back again. 
Here he does not even come out to see the great 
general, but sends a messenger to him. Compare 
the course of Christ, who went not to the house of 
the nobleman, but simply spake the word of heal- 
ing. 

6. The condition of healing. Faith—but what 
kind of faith? The kind that obeys. It was not 
required of Naaman that he should declare his be- 
liet in any articles of theology whatsoever. Nor 
was there required of him any expression of feel- 
ing. He was not questioned as to his experience. 
He might go to the river doubting; that would not 
prevent the cure. If obeyed, that was enough ; he 
should be healed. Nay, more than that; it is tol- 
erably evident that neither his faith nor his feeling 
was of a very commendable sort. He simply re- 


solved to try the experiment, with apparently small 


expectation of any result. Set your class to look 
through the Bible to see if they find any case in 
which feeling was required as a condition of heal- 
ing. either spiritual or physical. They will look in 
vain. Let them look for a case in which there was 
not some act of obedience. And still they will look 
in vain. To have faith in Christ is to follow him in 
what he bids us do. He who does this is saved 
no matter what creed he starts with—no matter 
what lack of feeling may be his. He who disobeys 
cannot compensate for that lack of obedience either 
by a correct creed or by ardency of feeling. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Describe Eastern leprosy. 

2. What lessons may be drawn from the influence of 
the little cuptive maid ? 

3. To whom did the maid refer Naaman ? to whom 
did the king send him ? 

4. Contrast the faith of the maid and the unfaith of 
the king, and draw the lesson from the contrast. 

5. Why should Elisha send Naaman to the Jordan? 
why not, as Christ, bid him be clean? 

6. Were the sick ever healed bya miracle without 
doing something in obedience to directions to contribute 
to the healing ? 

7. What will you say respecting the request of Na- 
aman in verse 18, and Elisha’s reply to that request ? 


—Lum Foon, formerly a member of the Methodist 
Mission Church, San Francisco, gave up a good busi- 
ness and returned to China to do missionary work at 
his own charges. “ He has,” says the “ Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate,” built a mission property in forei 
style of architecture, with preaching hall and schools. 


The building is one story higher than any other in the 


town, and cummands a view of the surrounding towns 
and villages, and the ‘Jesus House’ is the talk of the 
country. Lum Foon preaches the Gospel and teaches 
school, having about thirty pupils under his care.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ReLicious News. 


General Booth’s The completing of the subscriptions 
First Hale for the first £100,000 toward carry- 
Million Dollars. ing out General Booth’s plan of mak- 
ing “ Darkest England” “ Brightest 

England” was celebrated at St. James’s Hall, London, 
on January 27, and English papers, just arrived, give 
full accounts of the characteristic jubilations indulged 


in. This is a pretty solid basis for a start on what many 


at first called a whimsical and flighty scheme. The 
culminating interest of the meeting was when General 
Booth signed the Trust Deed, of which so much has 
been said. It was explained that the Deed of Trust 
“provided to the very last point that all the money 
and property of Darkest England scheme should be 
kept quite separate and distinct from the other funds 
of the Salvation Army, and that in case of breach of 
trust the Attorney-General could take proceedings 
against the General.” Then General Booth, having 
announced that he would “ be happy to sell the pen“ 
when the Deed was signed, declared: “ In the name 
of Him whom I serve, in the name of the 3,000,000 for 
whom I am to be manager-director, in the name of 
the brothers and sisters who have linked hands with 
me, I take this pen and sign this Deed, praying that 
only good may be the outcome, and that I,and my 
successors, may be loyal to our trust in the fear of God 
and our fellow-men.” In an address made by General 
Booth on this occasion, he said in reply to his critics of 
the Established Church: IJ am not against you clergy- 
men of the Chursh of England. I have not said one 
word calculated to lessen your influence, to destroy 
your position, to endanger your tithes, your emolu- 
ments, your vast wealth. I have not demanded one- 
twentieth part of that wealth. I have not sought to 
hinder or harass you in any form whatever. Then, I 
ask you to give me your friendly sympathy in my work. 
In all earnestness, in all seriousness, in all charity, I 
tell you the Church has very largely passed by on the 
other side. The Churches have been fighting about 
creeds, or the language of creeds, fighting about vest- 
ments and ceremonials, and altogether the Churches 
have been taken up with details, with Gothic architect- 
ure, pictures, vestments, ete., and all the while there is 
the poor fellow fallen among thieves.” 


In Africa: The“ Missionary Herald“ for March 
has an article on the American “Sphere 
of Influence” in Africa, showing how 
much the United States has done by 
the slave trade and the liquor traffic to increase the 
woes of the Dark Continent, and what she is now doing 
for its redemption. The slave trade has ceased, but 
the liquor traffic, though not prosecuted so vigorously 
as a half-dozen years ago, is still a source of corrup- 
tion. It appears that about 275,000 gallons of distilled 


Rum vs. 
Missionaries. 


liquors were withdrawn from bond in the year ending 


June 30, 1890, for exportation to five ports in Africa, 
and that the whole of this deadly stream flows through 
the port of Boston. Thearticle in the “ Missionary 
Herald ” also contains a report of the missions of the 
several societies in the United States that are laboring 
in Africa, the location and extent of their work, from 
which it appears that nine societies have, between the 
Mediterranean and the Cape of Good Hope, 204 mis- 
sionaries, male and female, occupying 359 stations and 


out-stations, and expending in this work, in all, 8237, 


077. 


Delays in It is now something over a month since 
Ecclesiastical the arguments were made in the trial 
Trials. of the Rev. Mr. MacQueary for her- 
esy, and there are as yet no indica- 

tions that the verdict will be rendered immediately. 
Those who are well informed say that it is not at all 
likely that it will be made public before the first of 
May. There is every reason why there should be de- 
liberation and care in reaching and formulating conclu- 
sions, as some of the questions involved are general, and 
the personal question as to Mr. MacQueary’s action is 
less important in reality than the broad bearing of the 
decision on the general relations of church and creed. 
It is pointed out, also, that there are many grave 
questions of ecclesiastical and civil law to be decided, 
which require investigation and which it would be un- 
fair to answer on the spur of the moment. Many of 
these questions, indeed, will be submitted to eminent 
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legal authorities, whose adviee will guide, though not 
determine, the court in making its verdict. An Epis- 
copal layman very pertinently points out that not long 
ago, when questions of ritual were submitted to the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, he took eight months to de- 
cide them, while the questions which the MacQueary | 


court has to decide are of vital interest to the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church, and its decision will affect not 
only his future status, but the character and standing 
of the Church in every diocese. Meanwhile the final 
decision in the Andover case is still not forthcoming, 
though that was almost venerahle from age before the 
MacQueary case was thought of. 


Central Turkey The day after Christmas last the main 
College building of the Central Turkey College 
1 at Aintab was destroyed by fire. The 

President, the Rev. Dr. A. Fuller, writes 
us: “ The main building and east wing, containing school - 
room, large dormitory, dining-room, museums, and sev- 
eral private rooms for tutors and students, are ruined. 

The heavy stone walls are standing, but so cracked and 

seamed that it is evident that they will have to come 

down to the ground; besides this, the winter’s supply of 
wood, most of the school furniture, and a good many 
school-books are destroyed, and our beautiful printing- 
press is badly damaged. At least 2,500 liras ($11,000) 
gone in a night, and this the second fire in Aintab.“ 
The officers and friends of this excellent institution 
have faced the situation bravely, and are resolved to 
seize the opportunity by improving as well as re- 
storing, and for that purpose propose to raise alto- 
gether some $13,000. The best way to incite our 
friends here to help in this good work is to show 
what practical results the missionary work in Turkey 
is yielding. From a private letter which we have 
been permitted to see it appears that the College has 
suffered from cholera as well as from fire, yet the 
hospital and medical missionary work done at Aintab 
has been so successful that there have been only 350 


deaths in a population of 45,000, while Aleppo, with a 


population of 120,000, had 3,000, Antioch (population 
20,000) 2,700, and Marosh (population 30,000) 1,500. 
Here is a fine illustration of the civilizing secular work 
of missionary labor. From another source we take 
some figures as to the relative cost of Turkish mission 
work and work at home: “The American Board gives 
for its Eastern Turkey mission $44,712.47, and the na- 
tive Christians contribute $12,449, making a total of 
$57,461.47. Two churches in our country—one in New 
York City, the other in Brooklyn—report as the home 
expenses for their most excellent work the sum of 
$57,550. This for two churches. The money for East- 
ern Turkey supports 47 missionaries and 279 native 
helpers in 119 stations and out-stations, cares for 40 
churches, one theological seminary, one college, 19 
boarding and high schools, and 148 common schools, 
with nearly 7,000 pupils.” 


The Gute 8 At the Brayton Ives sale of books, 
Bible. manuscripts, art collections, etc., to be 
held in this city immediately, there 

will be sold a copy of the famous Gutenberg Bible, 
believed by most bibliographers to be the first printed 
book in the annals of typography. Only twenty-eight 
copies are known to be in existence 
A copy was sold in London in 1884 for $20,000 ; Mr. 
Ives is reported to have paid $15,000 for the copy now 
offered. In an interesting article on the subject by 
Mr. F. C. Manvel in one of the Brooklyn papers, it is 
thus described : This first printed book was produced 
at Mentz in Germany, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
by John Gutenberg, some time between 1450 and 1456. 
It is also known as the Mazarin Bible, from the fact 


that a copy of it was found in the library of Cardinal 


Mazarin de Bure, who gives an account of the dis- 
covery of it in his book on bibliography in 1763. This 
wonderful production is not only the first printed book, 
but it is believed to be the first specimen of printing 
with movable types extant, with the exception of cer- 
tain Letters of Indulgences. In respect to the perfec- 
tion of its beginning Gutenberg’s invention is marvel- 
ous. ‘It is a very striking circumstance,’ says Hallam, 
‘that the high-minded inventors of this great art tried, 
at the very outset, so bold a flight as the printing of an 
entire Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. 
It was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready at the moment of her na- 
tivity to subdue and destroy her enemies.“ 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1891. 
A DANISH CONSECRATION IN BROOKLYN. 


By DANIEL KitHAmM DODGE. 


The consecration of the Danish Church of Our Sav- 
jour took place in Brooklyn on the afternoon of Sexa- 

ima Sunday. 

At two o’clock, the time set for the ceremony, the 
little church was well filled, and when half an hour 
later the seven officiating clergymen entered the chan- 
cel every available spot was occupied by Scandinavians 
from New York and Brooklyn. All the visiting clergy 
wore black silk gowns, while Pastor Anderson was in 
the full robes of the Danish Church—a red chasuble 
trimmed with gold braid, with a large gilt cross on the 
back, worn over a white surplice—one of the few relics 
of the older Church still preserved in Denmark. The 
altar, too, with its crucifix and tall burning candles, 
seemed very unprotestant. A slight difference ap- 
peared in the robes of the clergymen. While four of 
them wore the regular high ruffs of the Scandinavian 
churches, the remaining three, one of whom was an 
American and the other a German, had narrow strips 
of linen about their throats. 

The service was opened with a hymn sung by the 
whole congregation seated, and immediately after, at 
the request of the rector, the intending communicants 
came forward and stood around the altar rail, while 
Pastor Begge, a 8 clergyman of Brooklyn, 

delivered the “ Skrifte-Tale,” or communion sermon. 
In the Copenhagen churches this address is always 
made in the sacristy, which adds greatly to its infor- 
mality. The words were few and well chosen. After 
the communicants had returned to their places a hymn 
was sung, followed by a very eloquent — ase by Pastor 
Jacobsen, of Perth Amboy. The next address was by 
Mr. Burmeyer, who spoke in English about the Danish 
Church and its great history and beautiful hymnology. 
His English speech sounded strange introduced thus in 
a purely Danish ceremony, but not even a Dane could 
have spoken more enthusiastically of Denmark and 
the Danes. Pastor Saarheim spoke with admirable 
tact of the various societies and unions with which the 
Scandinavian-Americans are so generally connected, 
and, while admitting their usefulness, he insisted very 
earnestly on the prior claims of the society of the 
church. 

The last clerical address was made by the rector of 
the church, the Rev. Robert Anderson. The simple 
narration of this earnest worker told of a life of self- 
sacrifice. and devotion to duty under difficulties that 
would have discouraged many a less sanguine spirit. 
He was the first to attempt to establish a Danish church 
in the East, and his early efforts were regarded by all 
as doomed to sure failure. There were at that time 
but very few Danes in this vicinity, and most of these 
were in such circumstances as te be able to give only 
the most meager encouragement and help to their 
countryman’s endeavors. Pastor Anderson’s work, 
too, was terribly scattered, extending to Perth Amboy 
and many towns of Connecticut—wherever, in fact, a 
handful of religious Daves could be found. But the 
‘enthusiasm of this man was real, and in time it received 
its proper reward. The congregation in Brooklyn 
began to grow, slowly, to be sure, but none the less 


surely, and a few years ago the proposition of erecting © 


a regular edifice in the place of the dwelling-house in 
which the services had heretofore been held was seri- 
ously broached. Sufficient funds were gradually 
raised through the efforts of the Danish Minister, Gen- 
eral Christiansen, Consul Braem, and the congrega- 
tion, headed by their rector, and the necessary appoint- 
ments of the building are now completed. On the con- 
clusion of his remarks Pastor Anderson introduced the 
treasurer of the church, Herr Nielsen, who made a 
brief statement of the finances and of the needs for the 
future. 

General Christiansen, who followed Herr Nielsen, 
opened his remarks by stating that the rector might 
count upon the $100, the amount mentioned by the 
treasurer as necessary to supplement the regular in- 
come for the succeeding six months. The speaker’s 
voice choked with emotion as he spoke of the dear little 
fatherland and of the mother tongue so dear to them 
all, and, as he concluded by reciting a beautiful hymn 
by the poet Oehlenschlaeger, which he had learued at 
his mother’s knee, there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
congregation. 

The most impressive part of the whole service now 
followed—the actual consecration. The clergy stood 
in front of the altar, the rector in the middle, and each 
in turn read an appropriate verse from the Bible. The 
rector then came out in front of the rail and blessed 
each part of the church in turn: the altar, from which 
might proceed the comforts of the holy feast ; the pul- 
pit, from which might sound the words of the Gospel ; 
the organ, the font, and finally the edifice as a whole 
with all its worshipers. The service was concluded 
by the communion, participated in by about a dozen 
members of the congregation, and immediately after 
by Pastor Anderson and several others of the clergy. 


Corums1a CoLLEcE, New York City. 


—When a young man, Charles Bradlaugh, an ex- 
change relates, was a strong believer in Christianity 
and a member of a Bible class in the parish Sunday- 
school. While thus studying the Bible he came across 
oue or two apparent contradictions, and went to the 
rector for light. But the rector was a stern man of 
the old school, and, instead of helping the young man 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


out of his difficulty, rebuked him severely for daring 
to find any difficulty in God’s Book, and advised him 
to believe everything he read in it, without asking any 
questions. The advice was well meant, but was the 
worst that could have been given in this particular 
case. The young man at once quit studying the Bible 
or believing in it, and the rest of his career is known 
to the public. 


AN ODD UNDERTAKING. 


An exchange says: The Rev. Caleb T. Ward, of 
New York, has started an agency designed to keep 
charitable institutions and societies informed of the 


bequests made to them in wills admitted to probate 


throughout the United States. It occurred to him 
several years ago that possibly, in some cases, chari- 
table bequests did not reach their destination because 
the proper parties had not been notified of the exist- 
ence of such bequests, and therefore had not pressed 
executors and administrators for payment. He set to 
work examining the records of surrogates’ courts in 
this vicinity, and discovered a number of instances 
where charitable bequests to various societies had been 
made, and where the estates had been consumed with- 
out payment of the bequests. The most notable case 
that he discovered was one in which bequests of $20,- 
000 for missionary purposes, intended for the Congre- 
gational missionary societies, had been quietly paid 


over by the executors to the Presbyterian missionary 


societies. When the exposure was made a correspond- 
ence ensued between the officials of the societies, but 
it did not result in the Presbyterians paying over the 

With Christian forbearance and resignation 


money. 
the Congregationsliate refrained from pressing for. 


payment, on the ground that, as the money had been 
expended for mission 
testator had been substantially fulfilled. 

Mr. Ward called attention to a fruitful source of loss 
to charitable societies in the large number of reversion- 
ary bequests payable at the death of a direct legatee. 
In some such cases many years may elapse before the 
bequest to a society becomes payable, and the original 
will may be forgotten. 

Another class of cases discovered by Mr. Ward em- 
braces those where institutions have been named 
vaguely or incorrectly, and where, accordingly, execu- 
tors have found excuse for withholding bequests, 
although the intention of the testator was obvious. 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


Dear Christian Union ; 

Will you kindly acknowledge for the Christian Union 
Cottage, at the Burnham Industrial Farm, Accumu- 
lations as a mite fund in our family,” $2. 

Within three weeks after the thawing weather begins 
we shall have the Christian Union Cottage sufficiently 
along to make use of one floor as a drill-room, and we 
want to entirely finish it by May ; in order to do this 
and furnish it, we hope that eleven hundred dollars will 
be forthcoming ; possibly more than this will be re- 
quired, as the estimates vary between eleven hundred 
and thirteen hundred dollars. 

We hope to have a true Christian Union jubilee in 
the Cottage on the occasion of the festival of Blessing 
the Fields, which is in June. 

Yours very truly, W. M. F. Rounp. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The “ Herald of Gospel Liberty ” is the oldest re- 
ligious paper in the country, having been established 
September 1, 1808. 

—The next general conference of Christians of all 


nations, convened by the Evangelical Alliance, will be 


held in Firenze, Italy, next April. 

—By vote of the National Council, says the Chris- 
tian Register,” it has been decided to hold the next 
session of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 


September 21 to 25, 1891. The sermon before the. 


Conference will be given Monday evening by Rev. F. 
G. Peabody, D.D. 

—President Clark, of the United Societies of Chris- 
tian Eadeavor, writes: The recent Christian Endeavor 
Day was very generally observed all over the country. 
Accounts have been received of hundreds of enthusias- 
tic meetings, and the most gratifying feature of all is 
that in almost every case a thank-offering was made 
for the denominational missionary boards with which 
the different societies were connected. The singular 
coincidence was noted in connection with the Portland 


decennial celebration of the Christian Endeavor move- | 


ment that the first Society was started exactly one 
hundred years after the first Sunday-school. Robert 
Raikes’s first Sunday-school was begun in Gloucester, 
England, in 1781. The first Christian Endeavor Society 
was begun in Portland, Maine, in 1881.” 

—The National Convention of Sccieties of Christian 
Endeavor will be held at Minneapolis July 9-12. 

Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, has made a 
gift of $50,000 to Yale University for the Yale Theo- 
logical School. It is to constitute a fund to be named, 
in honor of his father, who uated at Yale in 1814, 
the Charles Jesup Fund. Its income is to be applied 
to whatever specific use the guardians of the school 
may direct. : 

—The Rev. Dr. William E. Moore, the Moderator 
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purposes, the wishes of the 
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— 


of the last General Assembly, and a member of its 
Revision Committee, writes to an exchange from Wash- 
ington, under date of February 16: “The Revision 
Committee concluded its work and adjourned this 
evening. Its sessions have been most harmonious, and 
the results 1 very general satisfaction to the 
members of the Committee. Its report will be made 
to the Assembly, and it was agreed with unanimity 
7 to publish the results before the meeting of that 


—The Reformed Church in the United States (Ger- 
— reports 1,556 congregations and 203,852 mem- 


rs. 

—Sir W. Muir has been analyzing the influence of 
Mohammedanism. He makes the evils three: 1. 
Polygamy, divorce, and slavery are maintained and 
perpetuated ; 2. Freedom of thought and private judg- 
ment in religion are crushed and annihilated ; 3. A 
barrier is interposed against the reception of Chris- 
tianity. He adds: No system could have been devised 
with more consummate skill for shutting out the na- 
tions over which it has sway from the light of truth. 
The sword of Mohammed and the Koran are the most 
stubborn enemies of civilization, liberty, and truth 
which the world has yet known.” 

—At a meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
Haven last week an address was made by the Rev. 
Wolcott Calkins, D.D., of Newton, Mass., his subject 
being “ Business Men in our Churches ; Their Increas- 
ing Responsibilities.” An interesting discussion of the 
subject followed. 

—The Rev. Theodore C. Williams, who has lately 
visited Japan in the interest of Unitarianism, com- 
ments as follows in regard to missions and missiona- 
ries there: Travelers in the East often return with a 
prejudice against missions. This prejudice is strangely 
common in the mercantile and seafaring public, with 
whom globe-trotters are thrown. In the smoking- 
room of steamships, in the club-rooms of Yokohama, 
Shanghai, and Calcutta, the tone of conversation about 
missionaries is usually contemptuous. Such criticisms, 
for the most part, proceed from men incompetent to 
form a judgment upon a religious question—men who 
have no interest in the work of the Christian Church 
anywhere, who see Oriental life only on its worst side, 
and are themselves representatives of what is most 
gross, most disgusting, in European life. The foreign 
community in the East, as a class, exclusive of diplo- 
matic and missionary circles, what does it consist of ? 
Young commercial travelers, soldiers, sailors, advent- 
urers of all nations. They are there for one purpose 
—to make money ; are mostly bachelors, and go back 
to Europe or America as soon as they can afford it. 
Their views of Christianity are about as valuable as 
might be expressed in chance conversations at, let us 
say, Monaco. I put it strongly, but not too strongly. 
It is probably true all through the East that, of the 
many obstacles to the success of Christianity, the 
foreign colony, with its avarice, its sensuality, its 
brutal arrogance toward the native, is one of the 

eatest. In short, the tone of the colonial society is 
ow. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Lucius O. Baird was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church at Pullman, Wash., on February 6. 

—L. P. EY was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Oakland, Cal., on January 20. 

—C. H. Bissell, of Morris, III., has resigned. 

—W. B. Wright of the First Church of New Britain, 
Conn., was dismissed by council on January 28. 

—E. H. Libby has accepted a call to the Clinton Street 
Church of Chicago, III. 

—D. O. Clark, of Warren, Mass., has resigned. 

—H. H. Mor-e, of Omaha, Neb., has been called by the 
First Church of Milford, Conn. 

—H. V. Tull accepts a call to Sandwich, III. 

G. H. Credeford accepts a call to Wilton, Me. 

—C, C. Lyon, of Bartlett, N. H., has resigned. 

—Frederick Oakes, of the Yale Divinity School, 
accepts a call to the Second Church of Cambridge, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—E. H. Rudd, of the Sixth Church of Albany, N. T., 
accepts a call to the church in Albion. 

“6. M. McCampbell, recently of the First Church of 
Stapleton, S. I., accepts a call to Middletown, O. 

—Sylvester Cowles. a pioneer Presbyterian minister in 
Western New York, died at Randolph, on February 16, at 
the age of eighty-six. : 

—W. J. McKittrick, of Florida, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Batavia. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


— G. M. Funsten, rector of St. Philip's Church (P. E.), 
Atlanta, Ga., died on February 17. - 

—W. E. Daw accepts the rectorship of Christ’s Church 
(P. E.), Towanda, Pa. 

J. C. Hewlett accepts the rectorship of Christ's Church 
(P. E.), Jersey City, N. J. 

—H. W. Spaulding has become rector of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Warsaw, N. Y. 

—J. H. Devotie, a Baptist preacher, who was prominent 
in educational movements, died in Griffin, N. Y., on Febru- 
ary 16, at the age of seventy-one. 

R. H. Carey accepts a call from the Baptist church of 
Cromwell, Conn. | 

— E. F. Hallenbeck has become pastor of the North Re- 
formed Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Joseph Pettee, for more than fifty years pastor of the 
Swedenborgian church in Abington, Mass., died last week, 
at the age of eighty-two. 

—George W. Miller, of the First Lutheran Church, 
Albany. N. accepts call to the Second Church of 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


More than twenty years ago the announcement 
was made that Messrs. John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay, the private secretaries of President Lincoln, 
were engaged in collecting and arranging the ma- 
terials for a complete and authoritative biography of 
their great chief. The peculiar fitness of these two 
men for this work met with general recognition—to 
such a degree, in fact, that possible competitors at 
once resigned the field to them without a thought 
of disappointment or jealousy. It was felt, and 
rightly felt, thai the labor which they were making 
their life-work was one that they alone could ade 
quately fulfill; and any serious attempts at rivalry 
or anticipation on the part of other authors would 
have been regarded as the more presumptuous, as 
it was known that, in addition to their own qualifica- 
tions for their undertaking, they had one advantage 
that was unique—the President had himself ex- 
pressed the wish that they might be the final re- 
corders of his entire official life and of that portion 
of his private life about which the world has a 
right to know. Under these circumstances the 
American people were prepared to await in patience 
the slow progress of a work which they confidently 
believed would give them at last an exhaustive 
history of him whom they had already come to 
regard with a veneration that in a more impression- 
able and less thoughtful people would be called 
hero-worship. 

The responsibility that rested on the executors 
of the trust was, therefore, a great, almost an appall- 
ing, one. Had they failed, or even fallen short of 
popular expectation, they would have received little 
consideration and scant courtesy. It was an impera- 
tive condition of the situation that the result of 
their long labors should bear a just proportion to 
the vast importance of their subject; that the world 
should be given, not merely a satisfactory biography, 
but a really great historical work. And such a 
work “Abraham Lincoln, A History,” emphatic- 
ally is. 

Putting aside the interest attaching to its great 
eentral figure, and judging the book merely on its 
intrinsic merits, we deem it no exaggeration to say 
that it is, in many essential respects, the most im- 
portant contribution that has yet been made to 
American historical literature. In conception, con- 
struction, scope, and treatment it has, indeed, a 
value that is more than national; a greatness, in 
its own right, that must surely win for it a very 
high place in the world’s library of historical works. 
It has enriched the standard historical literature of 
all English-reading people, in that it has given, for 
the first time, a connected and adequate account of 
that long struggle between slavery and freedom 
which culminated, to quote the words of the Ger- 
man historian Mommsen, “in the most gigantic 
conflict and the most glorious victory that the his- 
tory of the human race has yet recorded ;” and 
has crowned the whole by placing on a high and 
enduring pedestal the fame of a man whose great- 
ness, already accepted as a national tradition, must 
hereafter be recognized as an indisputable’ histori- 
cal fact. That the book has done all this will, we 
are confident, be disputed by none who have read 
it with thoroughness and impartiality ; but we are 
equally sure that the warmest praise will come 
from those who are most competent to give it— 
from the students who have devoted the most at- 
tention to the period treated, and who can, there- 
fore, most fully appreciate the extent of research 
and literary skill involved inthe production of such 
a comprehensive history. The least return their 
countrymen can make to its authors is to lay well 
to heart the strong if modest words in which it is 
submitted to their judgment: We commend the 
results of so many years of research and diligence 
to all our countrymen, North and South, in the 
hope that it may do something to secure a truthful 
history of the greatstruggle which displayed on 
both sides the highest qualities of American man- 
hood, and may contribute in some measure to the 
growth and maintenance throughout all our borders 
of that spirit of freedom and nationality for which 
Abraham Lincoln lived and died.” 

The cordial reception which the work has already 
received from critics and public is, indeed, doubly 
gratifying; for it is not only a just tribute to the 
ability and success of the authors, but an indication 


1 Abrah Lincoln: A History. By John G. Nicolay 
and „ (New York: The Century Co. 10 Vols. 
$30.) 
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of the high level of American intelligence and lit- 
erary appreciation. This feeling is intensified when 
we take into account the peculiar manner of its 
publication. Probably no serious historical work 
has ever before been submitted to such a crucial 
test of popularity; certainly no work of a similar 
nature could have sustained the trial with more 
complete success. For more than three years it 
occupied in a popular magazine the place that would 
otherwise have been devoted to literature of a 
lighter kind; it was forced upon the attention of 
hundreds of thousands of readers to whom the pe- 
rusal of history, even the history of their own coun- 
try, came in the nature of a duty rather than a 
pleasure ; it dealt with questions and facts which 
could not but excite the strongest feelings of politi- 
cal partisanship and sectionalism ; it spared neither 
friend nor foe when allegiance to truth demanded 
plain language; and yet, in spite of all these seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles to popular favor, it 
was followed with an interest and greeted with an 
approval quite without parallel under such circum- 
stances. 

To account for this we must look deeper than to 
mere popularity of subject, and, after making the 
most liberal allowance for that, we must still return 
to the belief that the success of “ Abraham Lincoln, 
A History,” is chiefly due to the intrinsic strength 
and merit of the work itself. Yet the fact of its 
success may also be the occasion for an expression 
of gratitude and congratulation to its publishers. 
That the mechanical make-up of the book is in 
touch with its contents goes almost without saying ; 
but, beyond this, gratitude is due for their practical 
exhibition of faith in the willingness and ability of 
the American reading public to receive and to ap- 
preciate a work of this nature when published in 
serial. form in the pages of a popular magazine, 
and congratulation called for by the fact that the 
results of the venture have so justified the correct- 
ness of this estimate. There has been for some 
time past a growing disposition on the part of cer- 
tain severe censors of public conditions in this 
country to expatiate on the degeneracy of the Ameri- 
can public taste, as evinced by the thin and sensa- 
tional quality of current American literature. Such 
degeneracy, we are impressively told, is the logical 
outcome of the tendency of democratic institutions 
to reduce all things—literary taste included—to the 
dead level of democratic mediocrity. Sweeping 
assertions of this kind are as easy to make as they 
are difficult to refute; and the worst of it is that 
their constant iteration tends to produce the very 
fact that is alleged. The commercial success which 
has attended the publication, by ultra-democratic 
methods, of one of the most exhaustive and serious 
American historical works ought, we should think, 
to be a practical demonstration of the falsity of 
these pessimistic conclusions and a timely warning 
to those publishers who have been led to believe 
that an inferior quality of intellectual diet is the 
kind most appreciated by the general American 
reading public. That the popular standard of lit- 
erary excellence has steadily risen seems as evident 
as that the Abbott's Napoleon of our boyhood 
is immeasurably below the Abraham Lincoln ” of 
our middle age. 

Surely, too, it ought to be considered a cause for 
congratulation that the history of the two great crises 
in our national life—the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution and the Civil War—should have 
been made a part of the household literature of the 
times in which they occurred; and perhaps the 


place in the American farmer’s and mechanic's 


library which a hundred years ago was occupied 
by collected copies of “The Federalist” may be 
held to-day by the collected numbers of “ The 
Century” containing the record of Lincoln’s life 
and time. 

It is manifestly impossible within the limits of a 
brief review to touch upon the many controversial 
points presented by this monumental work, or to 
critically examine the details of the picture that it 
gives us of our greatest President. The common 
error of biographers to emphasize the greatness of 
their hero by painting him in such proportions as 
to overshadow every other feature of the canvas 
has been, we think, successfully avoided. There 
has been no grouping for effect. The great issues 
which be in part controlled and which in part con- 
trolled him, and the remarkable men by whom he 
was surrounded, have been given a prominence 
which impatient critics, who have judged the work 
by sections, as it appeared in the monthly install- 
ments of the magazine, have been altogether too 
ready to condemn. It is only now, when we have 
the picture before us in its completeness, that we 
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can fully appreciate the satisfactory result that has 
been produced by this method of treatment. As 
we look at it, no titanic figure, dwarfing all around 
it, is held up to us. Every event, every personali- 
ty, every detail of the great historical drama holds 
its proper place and claims its just share of our at- 
tention. But amid it all one plain, homely figure 
maintains an easy dominance—pervading all, 
guiding all, inspiring all, illuminating all, the im- 
personation of that which is best and noblest in all. 
The heart of the beholder, and not the hand of the 
artist, is made to paint the aureole over Abraham 
Lincoln’s head. Instinctively we bow before this 
humble greatness and say, Behold the Man! 

The moral greatness of Lincoln's character is, 
indeed, so universally conceded that it would have 
been a sheer waste of words on the part of the 
authors of this work to attempt to exalt it. “There 
is one, says the epigram, who is wiser than any 
one, and that is every one.” Every one has long 
ago made up his mind in this regard, beyond the 
power of praise or criticism to change. But in the 
estimate of Lincoln’s intellectual greatness there 
has been, very naturally, less unanimity of opinion. 
Among his own countrymen, in particular, there 
has always been a tendency to let his goodness 
partially obscure his greatness—a tendency which, 
we believe, this work will do much to remove. If, 
after carefully studying it, the reader is not forced 
to the conclusion that the mind of Abraham Lin- 
coln was equally great with his heart, it will be be- 
cause of the natural hesitation of human nature to 
accept the belief that the two could be united in 
one individual. And yet the evidence in favor of 
that belief is overwhelming. As statesman, as 
ruler, as man of affairs, as writer, as orator, the 
greatness of Lincoln will bear comparison with that 
of any character inhistory. If this opinion should 
sound like an exaggeration, it is certainly fully sup- 
ported by the spoken and written testimony of many 
of the deepest thinkers and chief men of action of 
the age. His occupying the chair of state,” says 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, “was a triumph of the 
good sense of mankind and of the public conscience. 
.. It cannot be said that there is any exaggera- 
tion of his worth. . . . He is the true history of 
the American people in his time; the true repre- 
sentative of this continent—father of his country, 
the pulse of twenty millions throbbing in his heart, 
the thought of their minds articulated by his 
tongue.” And again, speaking of him in another 
character, the character of an utterer of wise and 
impressive sayings, the same thinker does not hesi- 
tate to declare that had Lincoln lived “in a period 
of less facility of printing, he would have become 
mythological in a very few years, like Asop or 
Pilpaz or one of the Seven Wise Masters, by his 
fables and proverbs. . .. What pregnant defini- 
tions! What unerring common sense! What 
foresight! and, on great occasions, what lofty, 
and, more than national, what human tone! His 
brief speech at Gettysburg will not easily be 
surpassed by words on any recorded occasion. 
This, and one other American speech, that of 
John Brown to the court that tried him, and 
part of Kossuth's speech at Birmingham, can 
only be compared with each other, and with 
no fourth.“ New birth of our new soil, the 
first American!“ he is called by Lowell in his 
„Memorial Ode.“ Of all the men I ever met,“ 
said General Sherman, “he seemed to possess 
more of the elements of greatness, combined with 
goodness, than any other; and General Grant de- 
clared that although he had met the rulers of al- 
most every civilized country on earth, Lincoln im- 
pressed him as the greatest intellectual force with 
which he had ever come in contact. The praise 
that is heaped upon his memory by his former op- 
ponents and enemies is to the same effect. He 
was the greatest man of rebellion times, says 
General Longstreet, “the one matchless among 
forty millions for the peculiar difficulties of the 
period ;” and the eloquent tribute of Mr. Grady— 
perhaps the most historically true of all—is still 
ringing in our ears: “From the union of these 
colonists, from the straightening of their purposes 
and the cressing of their blood, slowly perfecting 
through a century, came he who stands as the first 
typical American, the first who comprehended 
within himself all the strength and gentleness, all 
the majesty and grace, of this republic—Abraham 
Lincoln.” If the value of this testimony is ques- 
tioned on the ground that, though given by men 
representing so wide a variety of thought and 
character, it still derives its inspiration from a 
common source ot patriotic sentiment and national 


partiality, it can be answered that his own coun- 
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trymen have never claimed for Lincoln a higher 
place in universal history than that which has been 
voluntarily assigned to him by the impartial judg- 
ment of many leading European thinkers and writ- 
ers. The name of Lincoln,” said Merle d’Aubigné, 
“‘ will remain one of the greatest that history has to 
inseribe on its annals.“ Henri Martin, the French 
historian, asserts that “this man will stand out in 
the traditions of his country and the world as an 
incarnation of the people and of modern democ- 
racy itself;” and Emilio Castelar, in an oration 
against slavery in the Spanish Cortes, called him 
“the humblest of the humble before his con- 
science, greatest of the great before history.” That 
his literary style should have extorted the highest 
praise of French Academieians will surely surprise 
no one who is in the least familiar with his mar- 
velous Gettysburg oration and the celebrated 
sages in his inaugural addresses. No wonder 
that Montalembert should commend it as a model 
for the imitation of princes; or that, as the au- 
thors of his biography say, Many of his phrases 
form part of the common speech of mankind.” 
The universality and the measure of the admira- 
tion that is felt for Lincoln abroad will be best 
appreciated by the fact that the writers of each 
nation attribute to him the highest qualities of 
‘their first popular hero. He has become, as it 
were, a common hero of mankind. And it is a 
hopeful sign of the times that this should be so, 
for in him the vital spirit of modern Christianity 
seems to find its truest exemplar. The quality of 
Lincoln’s genius was of the highest kind, and the 
refusal of thoughtful historians to give bis name 
the rank they have allotted to it would be almost 
equivalent to an admission that strict adherence to 
the line of conduct laid down by the principles of 
Christian ethics and democratic liberty was in 
itself sufficient to debar a historical character 
from receiving the title of great. The number of 
men on whom history has conferred this title is, 
and ought to be, very limited. Yet we venture 
to believe that our own country has produced, in 
the course of its comparatively brief existence, two 
representative men—Washington and Lincoln 
who would be considered peerless even in this 
limited number, were it not that the world’s stand- 
ard of greatness is still a partly pagan and not a 
purely Christian one. To claim for any national 
civilization, or for any distinctive political and 
social system, the exclusive merit of producing such 
a character as Lincoln’s would be to take altogether 
too narrow a view of the subject. His nature, as 
well as his statesmanship, seems to us to have 
been the result, not merely of a peculiar phase of 
human progress, but of eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tian evolution. The benediction which, as James 
Russell Lowell recently said, belongs to the age 
that produced Abraham Lincoln, rests not alone 
upon the American people, but upon all mankind. 
Lincoln would have been a great and a good man 
no matter in what country he had been born. But 
it is the privilege of his fellow-countrymen to feel 
that in no land but America, and under no form 


of government but their own, could such a man 


have attained a position where his noble genius 
would have had so ample a field for the unre- 
strained development and salutary exercise of its 
highest powers. 


Opinions concerning the probability, propriety, and 
advantages involved in the disestablishment of the 
Charch of England vary widely outside as well as in- 
side that communion. It is not a question of theology, 
and should not be made one of isan politics. 210 
appears that the disestablishment of the Church in Ire- 
land resulted disastrously for the interests of peace 
and righteousness. In England the conditions are dif- 
ferent. In our opinion, disestablishment would ulti- 


mately benefit the English Church; yet the matter 


ought not to be passed upon ina moment. The Church 
of England is very much alive. In the last ten years 
her parochial work has increased enormously, her mis- 
sion work at home and abroad become extensive and 
fruitful. Mr. Stead in General Booth’s “ Darkest Eng- 
land ” forgets to mention the work, large and abundant 
in results, which for the last fifteen or twenty years 
(even longer) the Church of England has been doing 
in the slums of London. Money and lives have been 
freely poured forth from the old Church. The best ar- 
gument for disestablishment is the wish of the friends 
of the English Church. Let an end be put to these 
absurd ritual trials, to enforced tithes, to empty pre- 
cedence and involvements in secular affairs. On the 
other hand, the disturbance of vested rights, violation 
of trusts, the removal of bars to atheism, 8 
which is equivalent to spoliation— these must give us 
pause. Some of the best minds outside the Episcopal 


Church cannot without dis- 
ngland. Sir Roun- 


establishment of the Church of 
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dell Palmer, Lord Selbourne, has put the case very | 


strongly and in a lawyer-like fashion in his Defense of 
the Church of England against Disestablishment. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $2.25.) 


None of Mr. James Parton’s books has proved more 
popular than his Captains of Industry. A new series of 
these instructive biographical sketches is now published. 
In its scope it is a little larger than the first work, 
which was confined to business men of public spirit. 
The new book contains as well short biographies of 
several inventors, philanthropists, and statesmen. 
Typical names are those of George Peabody, Alvan 
Clark, Thomas Brassey, Ezra Cornell, Henry Faweett, 
and Elizabeth Fry. The book is notable for its free- 
dom from anything approaching cant or mere moral- 
izing. The significant and instructive facts in the lives 
of these fifty or more eminent men and women are 
brought out in a very effective way, with constant re- 
sort to anecdote, and the volume will be found enjoy- 
able by older readers as well as by the young people 
for whom it was more especially intended. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


We have, before this, spoken in terms of high com- 
mendation of the “School History of the United 
States,” by the late Professor Alexander Johnston, of 
Princeton. A Shorter History of the United States, now 
issued, is not exactly an abridgment of the earlier 
work, the greater part having been actually rewritten 
and condensed. It has in a more condensed form, how 
ever, the substance of the larger work, and the rewrit- 
ing has allowed the preserving of proportion in a de- 

that mere abridgment would not have made pos- 
sible. As before, the author is notably happy in select- 
ing the really essential points of history, in presenting 
the views of opposing parties impartially,and in ap- 


pealing to the minds of the young by picturesque 
narration and skillful illustration. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.) . 


We have thoroughly enjoyed reading the late Pro- 
fessor Austin Phelps’s latest work, My Note-Book: 
Fragmentary Studies in Theology and Subjects Adja- 
cent Thereto. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
It is simply what the title implies, and, to our mind, 
most commendable because most suggestive. In these 
busy days suggestive books are what we want ; a man’s 
seed-thoughts, his first impressions, his ideas at their 
freshest. We think we characterize the Note-Book ” 
when we say any page is quotable for strong thoughts 
in aphoristic form. Pity the volume lacks an index ; 
still, we put it alongside Hare’s ‘‘Guesses at Truth,“ 
and sigh at the recollection of the good Dr. Allibone, 
who used to give every one he knew a small but pa- 
thetic appeal to index their volumes. 


There is a constant and earnest demand for a clear 
and practical exposition of our patent laws and the 
principles involved in their application. Such an ex- 
position will be found in a little volume called The 
American Patent System, by Mr. D. Walter Brown (31 
Nassau Street, New York). Mr. Brown has had lon 
experience in dealing with inventors and owners o 
patents and with the United States Patent Office. He 
is also a journalist of experience, and what he has to 
say is put forward in an admirably orderly, concise, 
and always readable manner. We heartily commend 
the little book to those of our readers who have inter- 
ests relating to inventions of any kind. (25 cts.) 


A book which we are pleased to add to our collection 
of reference works is Mr. J. D. Belton’s Literary Man- 
ual of Foreign Quotations, Ancient and Modern. The 
difference between this and several similar works— 


King’s “ Classic and Foreign Quotations,” for instance 


—is that the latter follow the principle of selection 
less closely, while Mr. Belton includes only quotations 
in comparatively common literary use, and adds to each 
uotation an illustrative extract from a modern author. 
well chosen are these extracts that in turning the 
leaves of the book one continually finds himself at- 
tracted to read them for theirown sake. (New Tork: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50.) . 


Students of metaphysics are indebted to Mr. George 
M. Dunean, of Yale University, in that he has trans- 
lated and put forth in one manageable volume the chief 
writings of the philosopher Leibnitz. The more im- 
portant essays are given entire, and the abridgment of 
the Theodicée is that which Leibnitz himself prepared. 
The appendix to this volume of The Philosophical Works 
of Leibnitz evinces familiarity with the subject and per- 
ception of the needs of a student of Leibnitz. Of course, 
as a single volume, this contains only the briefer works 
of the philosopher, they, however, holding the kernel 
of his p Ser (New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor.) 


Some while since we took occasion to commend a 
little book of the late Rev. W. H. Simcox to stu- 
dents of the Greek New Testament. We would now 
call attention to the fact that a companion volume over 
the name of the same author and entitled The Writers 
of the New Testament has appeared. As a handbook of 
New Testament style, an analysis of Hellenistic Greek, 
we know of nothing accessible in English which is 
equal to it. The student has all the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the New Testament writers definitely 
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pointed out and the affinities between them ingeniously 
traeed. (New York: T. Whittaker.) 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway has taken the pains to 
trace to their original sources the Rules of Civilit 
found in the earliest of the manuscript books of George 
Washington, and written there by his hand in 1745, 
when he was a boy of fourteen or fifteen. The story 
of the finding of these rules is told by Mr. Conway in 
an interesting introduction which examines the Wash- 
ington genealogy and includes some incidents and anec- 
dotes not generally known. Most of the rules are traced 
by Mr. Conway to a French book of maxims, which 
seems to have been put forth by the Jesuit Fathers. 
(New York: United States Book Co. $1.) 


The Christian Uuion has atready upon more than a 
single occasion borne willing witness to the great 
learning and ability of the late Dr. Lightfoot, of Dur- 
ham. Another volume, the Cambridge Sermons, is 
before us. They are fresh and strong, thoughtful and 
not rhetorical, practical and not rationalistic. Some- 
how they seem to have come very direct from a soul to 
a soul, and testify to a just equilibrium between mind 
and heart. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A second volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Labor 
and Life of the People” is in the press, and will be 
published in the spring. It embraces central London, 
and will be accompanied by maps. A third edition of 
the first volume is in the press. .* 

— When General Sherman died, Charles L. Webster & 
Co. were ready to publish the new edition of his mem- 
oirs. It is the third edition, revised and corrected by 
General Sherman himself, and appears, as before, in two 
stout octavos, with an engraving after Sherman’s pho- 
tograph in Vol. I. It contains the two appendixes, 
with criticisms from other officers, and the letters 
brought out by the first edition from a host of native 
and foreign authorities. Portraits of Generals Thomas, 
Schofield, and McPherson embellish Vol. II. The 
work appeared first in 1875. 

—The second volume of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Life of Jesus the Christ” can now be had by those 
who bought Vol. [. of the octavo edition published 
in 1871 by J. B. Ford & Co. The new edition is in 
two volumes of the same size as the unfinished work of 
1871. Its publishers, Bromfield & Co., 658 Broadway, 
announce that the old volume will be taken in part 
payment for the new and complete set. In the second 
volume eight chapters are from Beecher’s manuscript, 
and chapters twenty-six to thirty-two contain the gist 
of sermons by the Brooklyn preacher on the same topic. 
Both volumes are — 

Apropos of the death of General Sberman, The 
Critic ” says that “it has frequently been a subject of 
remark among scholars that the graduates of West 
Point, where there is no course in belles lettres, should 
often be masters of such a good English style” as is 
shown inthe Memoirs of Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. 
General Sherman’s reminiscences are spoken of as “ one 
of the most fascinating and, in their way, valuable 
books ever published.” Will the future give us,” the 
writer asks, in closing, “names of which we may be 
equally proud, and books in which we may take as much 
delight ?” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 

Elliott, Charles, D.D. Christus Mediator. 75 cts. 

T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 

Von Sybel, Heinrich. The Founding of the German Em- 
pire. Vol. II. Translated by Marshall Livingston Per- 
rin, Ph.D., assisted by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. $2. 

WILLIAM B. DANA & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Financial Review, 1891. $2. 
iss Toosey's Mission. e author off Laddie.”’ ° 
Weber, Alice. Angela. $1.25. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., BOSTON. . 
Dodge, Theodore Ayrault. Hannibal. $5. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

Five-Minute Declamations. Second Part. Selected and 
adapted by Walter K. Fabes. 50 cts. 

Clarke, James Freeman. Life and Times of Jesus, as Re- 
lated by Thomas Didymus. 50 cts. | 

MINERVA PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
Harben, Will N. Almost Persuaded. 50 cts. . 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Chishoim, Belle V. In Search of a Home. 75 ets. 
: G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Foe See Compiled by John Devoe Belton. 


Abbott, Evelyn, M.A. Pericles and the Golden Age of 
Athens. $1.50. . 
abin an antation Songs. Arrange homas P. - 
ner and Frederic G 50 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH & co., NEW YORK. 
Taylor, William M., D.D. The Christian in Society. 35 


cts. 
The Shady Side. By a Pastor’s Wife. $1. 
Campbell, John. The Hittites. Vols. I. and II. $6. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 
Strength and Sunshine. Complied by May G. Holmes; 75 


cts. 

Mowat, the Hon. Oliver. Christianity and Some of its Evi- 
dences. 50 cts. 

Jew and Gentile. 75 cts. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS, PHILADELPHIA, 
Jastrow, Morris, Jr., Ph.D. A Fragment of the Babylonian 
** Dibbarra ”’ Epic. 

a THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

Slocum, Charlotte Wood. Thoughts on Life, Death, and 
Immortality. Selected from the unpublished writings 
of the late Samuel Smith Harris, D. B., LL. D., Bishop 
of Michigan. 75 cts. 
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Friends. 


sending 


[Any subscriber an inquiry on any sud- 
sect to The Christian Union, 


postage stamp, receive a reply either t 

the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


cable. 


1. What has been the circulation of money 
per capita in the United States in each decade 
since 1800? 2. What is the present circula- 
tion per capita in the leading countries of 
Europe? 3. Mention some ways in whicha 
government can issue money directly to the 
people and not through the medium of pri- 
vate banks. 4. How do other governments 
get their money in circulation? 5. Do you 
think that a successful banking system 
could be carried on similar to our present 
National banks with lands as security in the 
place of United States bonds? 6. What is 
the annual yield of silver in the United 
States? What proportion is this of the yie'd 
of the world ? C. G. W. 

The first question we are unable to 
ans wer, or to refer you to any work which 
will answer it satisfactorily. The circu- 
lating medium in the United States in 1889 
(gold, silver, and paper) amounted to 
$2,099 000 000, or $34 per capita. 2. In 
the United Kingdom the amount per 
capita in 1880 (according to Mulhall) 
was $2650; in France it was 851; in 
Germany it was 816; in Russia it was 
$8 50. 3. A government may issue money 
directly to the people by paying its cur- 
rent expenses with it, paying off its debt 
with it, or lending it upon the security 
of bonds (as in the case of railroads), or 
mortgages as proposed by the Farmers’ 
Alliance in this country, and by the Eng- 
lish Ministry in order to establish peasant 
ownership in Ireland.. 4. By the coinage 
of precious metals for the bene fit of their 
owners, giving coin in exchange for bull- 
ion, or by themselves buying bullion and 
coining it, or printing paper money, and 
using such coin or paper to defray run- 
ning expenses. 5. If first mortgages 
upon land, to the extent of not more than 
one-third its market value, were the se- 
curity for the notes, careful public super- 
vision might prevent fraud or danger. 
Yet, here again, the public would protect 
and guarantee the notes, while the bene- 
fit would go to the landowners instead of 
the public. 6. In 1889 the coinage value 
of the silver produced in the United 
States was $65,000,000. The coinage 
value of the world’s product was $167,- 
000,000. 


We have several inquiries before us, 
suggested by our remark in this column, 
January 29, that the descent of Stanley’s 
African pygmies from Adam seemed to 
us improbable. We have to say, further, 
that, according to Genesis, Adam is the 
progenitor of the Noachic races dwelling 
in Western Asia, Northeastern Africa, and 
Southeastern Europe; see Gen. x., 32. 
These, as they dispersed, everywhere en- 
countered N tribes, whom they 
dispossessed. The story of Cain also 
gives plain intimations of such aborigines 
surrounding the family of Adam. In our 
opinion, Adam was not the ancestor of 
all men, but a descendant of an earlier 
race, and, like Abraham afterwards, was 
selected to b:come the ancestor of the 
race through whom was to come the 
revelation for all and the Redeewer of 
all. The unity of the race is indisput- 
able, whether from Adam or a remoter 
origin. Apart from the influence of rab- 
binic traditions, which have been followed 
by Christian interpreters, the Scriptures, 
in their natural sense, favor the scientific 
view that all existing races of men were 
not derived from Adam. As to the ori- 
me of the pygmies, nothing is now 

own. 

The Christian Union says that if the 
Free Coinage bill is made a law, people 
from foreign countries will bring in their sil- 
ver, and for 311% grains receive a dollar, 
while its actual value is only about eighty- 
three cents. Why not put 447 grains (approx- 


imately) into a dollar and make it worth its 
face? 8. 
This was once proposed by Senator 


Sherman, but was resisted by all silver 
men. In the first place, it would keep 
447 grains from ever being worth more 
than a dollar. In the second place, there 
are many debts which, when contracted, 
might have been paid in a dollar of 371} 
grains. The silver men say that the sub- 
stitution of a 447 grain dollar would indi- 
cate the extent to which the debtors had 
been wronged. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


1. Is there any Biblical warrant for the 
opinion that there is more than one archangel 
Michael? He is termed ‘the archange * 
and the archangel is spoken of in 1 Thess. 
iv., 16, as if there were but one. The angel 
sent to Daniel calls him Michael your 
prinoe,“ the first of the princess (Dan. x., 
13, margin), the great prince who standeth 
for the children of thy people, who shall 
stand up in the latter days. And in Rev. 
xii. he is spoken of as the leader and com- 
mander of the holy angels. 2. Is it not in 
harmony with Scripture to suppose that he is 
the Son of God,“ who came into the world 
in the person of the Jesus, who is 
termed ** the image (or likeness) of the invis- 
ible God, the first-born of all creation’’? 
»Michael signifies ‘* who is err 


1. Romans viii., 38, mentions “ angels 
and principalities ” (Greek, archai). 
last seems to mean archangels. In 1 
Thess. iv., 16, the Greek omits the article, 
viz, „the voice of an archangel.” 2. 
We cannot entertain any such view. 


A text preached on by our pastor, which he 
selected as a suitable one to inculcate fear of 
God, was Matt. x., 28. Was it so very pre- 
posterous of me to have supposed that he 
whom we should fear, who destroys both 
soul and body in hell, was Satanand not God ? 
Christ is talking to friends, and says. Fear 
not,“ ete., Luke xii.. 5. Does not Heb. ii., 
14, bear on the same ? H. N. 

Not preposterous. Even Stier has so 
construed it; Lange, in his “ Life of 
Jesus,“ did tbe same, but subsequently re- 
tracted. The decisive text against that 
view is James iv.,12. Satan is repre- 
sented as under judgment in Gehenna, 
not as executing judgment. Heb. ii., 14, 
refers to Satan only as producing a sin- 
ful fear of death. Matt. x., 28, and Luke 
xii., 5, refer to God as the sole Dispenser 
of judgment. The sentiment appealed to 
is not terror, but reverential awe. 


A member of my household has just made 
the assertion that it is impossible for one to 
love his enemies, or even to love our neighbor 
as ourselves. I replied that anything that 
Christ taught us to do was possible for us to 
do. Please show the condition of mind and 
heart necessary to fulfill our Saviour’s injune- 


tion. I. L. 


Heathen sages, like Ep'ctetus and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, show the folly of calling it 
impossible. Willingness to learn of a 
teacher is the condition of doing many 
things that one feels unable to do. But 
if one does not care to learn, he cannot 
learn. Hence these two conditions: 
1. Desire to cultivate a noble trait of 
character. 2. Endeavor in 80 doing to 
imitate our teacher, Christ. Explain, 
however, that love of enemies means, 
simply, benevoleuce toward them. 


Please name one or two of the best series 
of sermons, lectures, or expository essays on 
each of the following books of the Bible: (1) 
John’s Gospel; (2) John’s Epistles; (3) He- 
brews ; (4) Romans; (5) Psalms; (6) Job; (7) 
Acts of the Apostles. Kindly name three or 
four volumes of the best sermons published 
in the last thirty years. 3 


(1 and 2) F. D. Maurice's; (3) pp. 
157-264 of Farrar’s “Early Days of 
Christianity; (4) Rainsford on Romans 
viii.; (5) Vincent's “Gates into the 


Psalm Country; (6) Bradley, Dean of 


Westminster's, Lectures on Job;” (7) 
Alexander's Acts of the Apostles Ex- 
plained.” Besides these, and in general, 
“The Pulpit Commentary, by Spence 
and Exell. Among sermons published 
in this country we recKon foremost those 
of Beecher, Bushnell, Brooks, and Mun- 


ger. 


Be kind enough to inform me whether the 
** table-tippings,’’ so common at Spiritualistic 
séances, have been scientifically explained ? 
If they have not, will you give your theory 
as to the cause of the phenomena? I refer 
particularly to those tippings where ques- 
tions proposed by the company are answered 
-by given movements of the table. — 


We do not think they have been. The 
theory of fraud or imposture has but a 
partial application. While the savanis 
are we suspend judgment. 


The poem entitled De ’Speriences ob de 
Reb’rend Quawko Strong, by Fred. Henry 
Pelch, may be found in Vol. X. of ** Lib 
of American Literature,’’ complied by Sted- 


man and Hutchinson F. A. B 


W. O. S.—Look in Byron's English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers for the lines, 
** Keen were his pangs, etc. * refer to 
Henry Kirke White. 5. 


Can The Christian Union or any of its read- 


chens ? 


ers give me a poem 


Muck Mui 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
| ee that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
makes these conditions: 

ist. The full name and address of the in- 


guirer must accompany each question not for 
publication, but for identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the aph 


in answers previously 


28 to questions and 
ished. 
3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use Ge discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or throuyh the mail. : 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does no! possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscient. | 


185. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you give me 
any advice in regard to boys’ clubs? I want 
mottoes, quotations, or something of that sort 
that will de helpful to them, and will be a 
little addition to the plain blank walls. Ido 
not want Scriptural texts; and I also want 
text-books suitable for such boys as boot- 
blacks, newsboys, etc., on history, astronomy, 
topics of the day, etc. They are very fond of 
being read to. Ay suggestions that you can 
give me about the management of boys’ clubs 
will be welcome. . 

I referred this inquiry to a worker in 


Boys’ Clubs, who sent me the following 
reply : 
I think that your correspondent is making 
a mistake in laying so much stress on 
mottoes and quotations for boys’ club 
rooms. Ido not think boys are much in- 
fluenced by such things. In the first place, 
they grow so used to them as not to notice 
either the quotation or its import. I would 
think more of a quotation written on a black- 
board and , after having been there one 
or two meetings than of a dozen hung on the 
walls permanently. I do think if your cor- 
respondent could persuade people who have 
pictures to loan them for a week or two at a 
time to the club room, he could accomplish 
much good. The most successful boys’ club 
of which I have any knowledge has but one 
motto, hanging in a reading-room, and that 
is No Loud Talking,“ and it seems to have 
a beneficent effect. The successful boys’ 
club will always have a homey room. 
think you understand what I mean by that: 
a room that is entirely free from any sug- 
estion of an institution, that looks like a par- 
Jor. simple, tasteful, and comfortable. Of 
uise a large table is necessary, and more 
chairs than in a home room, but when half 
these chairs are occupied, the rest simply 
furnish. 1 think the Bible furnishes as “emia 
quotations as any other book of which I have 
any knowledge, and. with a wise choice of 
texts, the goody-goody effect which your 
correspondent seems to wish to avoid will not 
be p oduced. Not long since I saw a club of 
boys ranging from twelve to twenty spend one 
hour and a half, giving every evidence of en- 
joyment, listening to Bible stories, the pictures 
of which were thrownonascreen. They were 
Bible st: ries, not applications of Bible stories. 
The moral applications made were entirely 
those of the boys. The Sunday before Christ- 
mas I heard the story of the Nativity told 
and illustrated by pictures, holding an audi- 
ence of boys and girls perfectly breathless; 
the story was illustrated by beautiful pictures 
thrown on a screen. The suppressed Abs 
and Ohs were as spontaneous and eloquent 
as any drawn out by a comie picture, and 
when the lights were turned up each face 
was bright with approval. I hardly under- 
stand cit your correspondent means by text- 
books. The other night I talked with a 
boy of perhaps fourteen years of age about 
books. I asked him if he liked stories. 
His answer was, I like history better.“ 
Miss Coe. the head of the Free Library Asso- 
ciation of New York City, stated in her re- 
ort last year that the boys who took books 
rom the library (and they were all boys 
belonging to wage-earning families—that is, 
the families of manual laborers) took out five 
books of biography to one novel, and three 
histories to one novel. There were no calls, 
or so few calls for school books that the as- 
sociation d: es not keep any number of school 


books on hand. on electricity, on 
mechanics, and elementary on science 
were very popular. Probably your corre- 


spondent will deal with about the same grade 
of boys. Bootb'acks are not able to read 
that is, they do not understand a fraction of 
the words that they meet in the books. It is 
Greek tothem. The effort with this class is 
always to get them to er The night 
school in the Aid Society would be worth vis- 
iting in order to study the methods used by 
the Society in dealing with this class of the 
community. 

Another Boys’ Club worker, to whom I 
appealed, kindly gave me the following 
suggestions : 

In our club we make use of two rooms, 
using one fora gymnasium, and the other 
for a ing and gameroom. Very lately 
we have tried printing, having purchased a 
press. For a small number ot boys this is a 
work. As regards the books. 
we have started a library, containing princi- 
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— d story books, as we find that our boys 
prefer them to any others. course we 
take the magazines and papers suitable for 
the boys whom we deal with. I think that 
bovs’ clubs make the greatest problem that a 
church-worker has to face, because boy- 
natures are * to deal with, develop, 
and control. e work requires, above all, 
a considerable amount of personal attention 
and effort. 


161. Dear Uncle Peter: I am trying to doa 
little painting on the inside of our house. 
there any book or manual of painting, which 
I can buy, that will help me about mixing 
paint, and tell me about the colors, and give 
samples of colors? I want something prac- 
tical. AM. 

Painting is a trade, and although there 
are plenty of books on painting, there is 
probably none that would be of service 
to anybody buta painter. The following 
three-minute lesson in painting will proba- 
bly not make you a painter, but it may help 

ou a little. There are several standard 

rands of ready-mixed paint; if you do not 
wish to use these, you must purchase some 
white lead, some colors ground in oil—the | 
best are the cheapest—some turpentine, 
and a small quantity of japan. For in- 
terior painting, mix your white lead and 
colors with turpentine ; oil is necessary 
only in exterior painting that is exposed 
to the weather. When you have mixed 
your color with turpentine to the required 
consistency, add a spoonful or so of 
japan to every three or four pounds 
of the mixture ; this will dry over night. 
The number of coats needed will de- 
pend entirely upon the kind of color and 
the condition of the groundwork. There 
is no rule. Before applying the paint 
carefully sand-paper the surface to be 
painted, removing all dirty or greasy 
~, gg and making it as smooth as possi- 
ble. When the first coat is dry, putty 
all cracks and holes with a putty made 
of white lead hardened with whiting. 
Now for mixing the tints. Any color 
added to white makes what is called a 
tint. Thus. mixed with white, Prussian 
blue makes light blue; Prussian blue 
and a little red make lilac ; black makes 
lead color; black and red make pearl 
color; chrome yellow and red make 
cream ; vermilion makes pink ; chrome 
green makes light green; yellow and 
blue make the same ; burnt umber makes 
a warm drab, etc., etc. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE 
INDIAN CHILDREN. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I wish to return my sincere thanks to 
the many kind friends who so kindly and 
generously responded to my appeal 


through The Christian Union for Christ- _ 


mas gifts for the Indian children of Pine 
Ridge No. 1 Day School. I promised to 
let them know how they enjoyed their 
Christmas tree, but, on the day appointed 
for this treat, the battle of Wounded 
Knee opened our “ Indian War,” and in 
the evening, when the children were to 
have assembled, the poor little ones were 
running from bullets instead of comin 
for presents, and the flash of rifles an 
cannon replaced the lights of our Christ- 
mas candles. The children did not, how- 
ever, lose their Christmas presents. 
Many little Indians were brought in by 
kind-hearted soldiers who saved them in 
the battle at the risk of their own lives, 
and while they lay wounded and suffering 
in the schoolroom—then used as a hos- 
pital—the gifts of their friends did much 
to make them forget their pains, and, 
perhaps, in this way did far more good 
than they would if used as we first in- 
tended. 

I shall soon have time to ans wer letters 
requesting replies. I am quite sure all 
contributions were received. 

L. B. ARNOLD, 
Teacher No. 1 Day School, 
Pine Ridge, S. Dakota. 


A minister who could not get a church 
once implored Dr. Joseph Parker to ex- 
plain the reason of his difficulty. He was 
scholarly, studious, well informed, willing 
to work; but no church would look at 
him. He offered to stand up in the cor- 
ner of Dr. Parker's study and preach his 
best sermon. At the end of the perform- 
ance Dr. Parker delivered his verdict. It 
was brief, incisive, and summary. Now 
I can tell you,” he said, “ why you cannot 

t a church. For the last half-hour you 

ve not been trying to get something 
into my mind, but something off yours ; 
that is the reason.” 
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Temperance News. 


COUNT TOLSTOI ON INTEM- 
PERANCE. | 


With the same morbid intensity with 
which he attacked the moral evils con- 
nected with marriage in the “ Kreutzer 
Sonata,” Count Tolstoi has taken up 
those connected with the use of stimu- 
lants and narcotics in the Contempo- 
rary Review” for February. The posi- 
tion which he takes is more radical than 
the most radical of Kansas prohibition- 
ists has ever ventured to suggest. Yet 
Count Tolstoi fortifies it with an argu- 
ment which, though it fails to convince 
of its entire truth, nevertheless brings 
out with power a partial truth which is 
worth re He begins by asking 
the question, Why is 
highways and byways of life we are con- 
tinually meeting with affectionate parents 
who, though ready to make any—the 
heaviest—sacrifices for the welfare of 
their offspring, do not hesitate one mo- 
ment to squander upon brandy, wine, 
beer, opium, hasheesh, and tobacco a 
sum of money amply sufficient to insure 
their children against the worst kinds of 
privation ?” The answer, he says, can- 
not be found in the trivial pleasure which 
comes from drinking, or the often al- 
leged desire to keep up one’s spirits. It 
is to be found in the fact that all men 
have in themselves two natures perpetu- 
ally at war with one another. All hu- 
man activity, he says, consists in either 
bringing one’s conduct into harmony 
with the dictates of conscience, or bring- 
ing one’s conscience into harmony with 
one’s conduct. It is for the sake of ac- 
complishing this latter end that there 
arises the almost universal desire for 
stupefying stimulants and narcotics. 

This proposition, urges Count Tolstol, is 
illustrated everywhere by the records of 
criminals. ‘TI recollect,’ he says, be- 
ing struck by the statement made by a 
man who was on his trial for the murder 
of an old lady, a relative of mine, in 
whose service he had been living. When 
he same into the bedroom where his in- 
tended victim lay, he felt that in his 
sober senses he could not possibly per- 
petrate such a crime. A sober man 
has conscientious scruples. He turned 
back, gulped down two tumblers of 
brandy that he had provided beforehand, 
and then, and not before, felt that he was 
ready to do the deed, and did it. Nine- 
tenths of the total number of crimes that 
stain humanity are committed in the 
same way: ‘First take a drink to give 
you courage.’ Of all the women who 
fall, fully one-half yield to the temp- 
tation under the influence of alcohol. 
Nearly all the visits made by young men 
to disorderly bouses take place when the 
faculties have been blunted and dulled 
by intoxicating liquor. People are well 
acquainted with tnis property of alcohol 
to deaden the voice of conscience, and 
they deliberately make use of it for this 
very purpose.” 

What is true of the effect of stimu- 
lants taken in large quantities at a single 
time is true, he says, of their effect when 
taken in small quantities continuously. 
That which is true of intoxicants is true, 
though in a less degree, of tobacco. 

In his own experience he had found 
that this was true. To a man who is 
smoking, and who has consequently 
ceased to gauge and weigh his thoughts, 
it naturally seems that his mind has 
suddenly become thronged with ideas. 
Asa mere matter of fact, however, his 
ideas have not become more numerous, 
but he has simply lost control of them. 
A man who works is always conscious of 
two beings within himself: the one that 
is engaged in work, and the one tbat sits 
in judgment upon the work done. If 
the judge be under the influence of a 
stimulant or a narcotic there will be more 
work done, but of an inferior quality.” 

At this point in the article the reasoner 
disappears and the fanatic and vision- 
ary takes his place. People drink and 
smoke,” continues Count Tolstoi, “ not 
merely for want of something better to 
do to while away the time or raise their 
spirits, but semply and solely in order to 
drown the warning voice of conscience.” 
The result of it ail is that “by far the 
greatest part of all that is done in this 
world of ours, both by those whose place 
it is to guide and to teach others, and by 


it that on all the 
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those who are thus guided and taught, is 
done in a state of ebriety.” ‘Is it con- 
ceivable,” he asks, “ that people not drunk 
should calmly set about doing all the ex- 
traordinary things that are being accom- 

lished in our world, from the Eiffel 
Tower to obligatory military service ? It 
is utterly inconceivable. Without the 
slightest need, or even semblance of need, 
a company is formed, a large capital sub- 
scribed ; people go to work to make esti- 
mates and draw plans ; millions of work- 
ing days and millions of poods of iron are 
spent in the construction of a tower ¢ and, 
when finished, millions of persons consider 
it their duty to repair to the summit of 
this tower, stay a short time, and then 
crawl down again, and the only effect 
produced on the minds of men by this 
tower, and the frequency with which as- 
cents are made in it, is the desire and the 
resolve to go and erect still loftier towers 
in other places. Now, is it conceivable 
that these things should be done by 
sober people? Or, take another case: 
All European States are, and have for 
scores of years been, busily engaged in 
inventing and perfecting effectual weap- 
ons to kill people ; and they carefully 
teach the science of organized murder to 
all young men who have reached man- 
hood’s estate. All are well aware that 
incursions of barbarians are no longer 
possible, and that these preparations for 
murder are intended by Christian, civil- 
ized nations to be employed against each 
other ; all feel that this is unseemly, pain- 
ful, nefarious, ruinous, immoral, impious, 
and senseless ; and yet all persist in car- 
rying out their preparations for mutual 
destruction.” 

Even when Count Tolstoi is incorrect, 
his remarks are full of penetrating truths. 
At odds with all the world, himself often 
adjudged insane, it is but natural that he 
should seek some solution for the insan- 
ity of every one else; and he finds it in 
the well-nigh universal use-of stimulants 
and narcotics. All this is the work of an 
ill-balanced genius, which is, perhaps, 
rapidly tottering, but it is still the work 
of genius; and the point which he so 
grotesquely exaggerates is a point which 
it was worth while for one of the great- 
est literary geniuses of our time to drive 
e to the consciousness of the reading 
world. 


Correspondence. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMI- 
NALS. 


I.—A PRISONER’S VIEWS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
As the prisoner at the bar is the only 
rson in the court-room who knows and 

feels the whole truth of the charge 

brought against him, so no person can 
fully sympathize with or understand the 
peculiar feelings and thoughts of the oc- 
cupant of a felon's cell unless he or she 
has had a certain amount of personal ex- 
perience in the matter. In an article en- 
titled “The Convict and the Church,” 
which appeared in your columns some 
months since, the subject was very graph- 
ically and truthfully treated, and went 
far to prove that many sincere, well- 
meaning Christian people, both lay and 
clerical, do a great deal more harm than 
good in their visitations to the inmates of 
penal institutions. They insist upon talk- 
ing at them, leveling thunderbolts of the 
law at their heads, and exasperating them 
by the air of contemptuous pity and con- 
scious superiority with which they ad- 
dress them. But I do not propose to 
enter into this subject. My only object 
is to portraf, to the best of my abuity, 
the kind of character with which the 

Christian visitor has to deal, and the 

readiest and surest way to gain his confi- 

dence and co-operation. 

There is a permanent prison population 
of over 1,800,000 convicted lawbreakers 
out of the total population of 66,000,000 
in the United States ; and more than six- 
ty-six per cent. of this 1,800,000 are what 
may be called accidental criminals, or in- 
dividuals who have been drawn aside 
from the paths of rectitude by reckless- 
ness, pressure of circumstances, want of 
moral force, and even ignorant inno- 
cence of the ways of the world. Noneof 
these are incorrigible or chronic crimi- 
nals. They do evil, not for the sake of 
the evil. They are, therefore, capable of 


reform ; perfectly amenable to counsel, 
argument, and direction, and sensitively 
awake to any act or word of true kind- 
ness, loving caution, or generous effort ; 
but still more susceptible of any act or 
word of unkindness, reproach, or unneces- 
sary cruelty. Not more than one-tenth 
of the criminal population are chronic or 
incorrigible criminals, and even these are 
not entirely hopeless. 

Would that I could find words to ex- 


press the mental and bodily tortures en- 


dured by the unhappy occupant of a 
prison cell when first he finds himself in 
his gloomy, iron-barred cage! Withall 
the remembrances of his past years surg- 


ing in his mind, bewildered by the tragic 


scenes of the court-room and his arraign- 
ment at a bar of justice—in the dark, 
narrow boundaries of his gloomy dungeon, 
and out of sight or hearing of any fellow- 
being except the warder who solemnly 
paces up and down the corridor—the 
whole ot his past life, from his cradle to 
the present sad culmination, passes in a 
vivid, soul-harrowing panorama before 
his mind. He hears again his gentle 
mother’s voice, committing him to the 
care of the God of the fatherless and 
widow, and he listens once more to her 
affectionate remonstrances that he should 
avoid evil companions ; he feels the tear- 
drops from her eyes as they wet his cheeks 
at parting—and then he is overwhelmed 
with the thought of the temptations to 
which he has yielded, the wrongs which 
he has suffered, and the reproaches and 
injustice which he has received at the 
hands of his so-called friends; while, 
over and above all, his very soul revolts 
at the review of his own weakness, vacil- 
lation, and want of courage, in turning 
his back on all the precepts, loving ex- 
amples, and affectionate exhortations of 
those who had his best interests at heart. 
Such is the unhappy man’s experience, 
day after day and night after night. 
Now, I would ask, is this a time—when 
the unhappy man is prostrated, mind and 
body, by a retrospective review of past 
occupations and lost happiness—is this a 
time when well-meaning but injudicious 
people should talk at him, try to humili- 
ate him still more, and hurl recrimina- 


tions on his already overburdened soul? 


No! a thousand times, No! 

Noble as is the work of exercising an 
affectionate, intelligent supervision of the 
criminal during the term of imprison- 
ment, the work is by no means ended 
there—the responsibility and the recuper- 
ative efforts are only at their beginning. 
There are old habits to be conquered ; 
old errors, animosities, and prejudices to 
be eradicated ; old defects to be rectified 
and corrected; new ambitions to be 
created, and new hopes to be encouraged 
and fulfilled. The old man is to be cast 
out, and he is to be made a new creature. 
But how? Not by leaving him outside 
the prison door, helpless, friendless, and 
hopeless. He has repudiated his old 
practices and his old companions. He 
has to begin a new life—and, for the time, 
everything is a vacuum. He cannot 
stand still for a moment—he must either 
advance or retrograde. If he is per- 
mitted to retrograde, he is lost, inevi- 
tably lost; for, if he returns to his haunts, 
he will be like the man out of whom 
the evil spirit was cast—seven devils will 
take the place of the one that was cast 
out. But,on the contrary, if the dis- 
charged prisoner is taken possession of 
immediately on his emerging from the 
prison, unobtrusively watched, and well 
and properly taken care of, his future 
welfare is secured. This is the most im- 
portant work that the Christian philan- 
thropist can be engaged in; and the 
very part in which the other sections of 
the community look to the Church as a 
body for instruction, information, and 
direction. 

The great difficulty which the ex-con- 
vict has to encounter on his re-entrance 
into the outside world is that he has no 
past to which he can refer. The stigma 
of the prison is upon him, no matter how 
innocent or how forcible the mitigating 
circumstances ; he has to encounter prej- 
udices of an extraordinary character; he 
is ignorant of the state of trade ; he has 
no social status or home to fly to; he 
does not want to be a pauper or an idler; 
he wants to start afresh. “A fair field 
and no favor” is all he asks, and this 
he must have. 

The first thing to be done, under the 
Church auspices, is, therefore: to fur- 
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nish him with a home ; if married, to re- 
store him to his family ; if single, resi- 
dence with a respectable family, where 
no inkling of his past prison life can be 
known; then, if a member of a church, 
immediate, active renewal of such mem- 
bership, with all its privileges of as- 
sociation. This effected, employment 
suited to his capacity should be found, 
and opportunities for advancement af- 
forded. Special care should, of course, 
be taken that his hours of leisure should 
be properly and profitably employed ; 
and that he should be protected from all 
contact with old associations or assaults 
of old companions. 

The various benevolent organizations 
and municipal and other bodies may, of 
course, co-operate with the Christian 
Church in providing for the financial ex- 
penditure necessary for such arrange- 
ments; but especial care must be taken 
that everything that can be construed 
into a trade-mark of charity, patronage, 
coercion, or espionage must be entirely 
avoided ; for no person who has a spark 
of true manhood, independence, honesty, 
manly dignity, or self-respect would 
permit himself to be associated with any 
institution or establishment so distin- 


guished. A Prison INMATE. 


II.— FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A few days ago I read with great in- 
terest the paper by Augustus A. Brush, 
Warden of Sing Sing Prison, on How to 
Prevent Crime,” which appeared in The 
Christian Union for January 8. With 
Mr. Brush’s views in general I agree 
most heartily ; but there are two other 
very important and essential reformative 
appliances to be used in order to decrease 
crime and reform the convict, to which 
Mr. Brush’-has made no allusion. I al- 
lude, first, to the religious instruction 
given to convicts, and, secondly, to the 
aid rendered discharged prisoners ; and 
no prison system can, in my judgment, 
be complete without these two essentials. 
I regard the religious training of convicts 
as important and necessary as the incul- 
cating of habits of industry. The heart 
must be cultivated as well as the head 
and hands. 

In regard to the second essential which 
Mr. Brush failed to mention, I consider 
that a prison system is very defective, 
very insufficient, without a Prisoners’ Aid 
Association, or some effective organized 
agency through which, after the prisoners 
are discharged, they may be met by kind 
friends, who will take them by the hand, 
furnish them the necessary pecuniary aid 
and temporary shelter, give them good 
counsel, furnish them with tools and im- 
plements of labor, procure for them sit- 
uations at work, or give them transpor- 
tation to their homes or where they may 
secure work, and keep an oversight over 
them and visit their families; for cer- 
tainly without this, notwithstanding all 
the efforts that may have been made 
within the prison for their good —Sunday- 
schools, preaching, distribution of relig- 
ious literature, eto.—all your labor may 
be in vain. | 

The prisoner’s first entry into the out- 
side world is a critical period; branded by 
society,avoided by social companion- 
ship, a stranger to human sympathy, and 
without means to supply the demands of 
hunger, whither shail he go but to his old 
haunts ? One descending step taken, an- 
other easily follows ; soon may ensue vil- 
lainous deeds and costly trials. What 
he needs is a kind word and a helping 
hand when he feels that the whole world 
points to him as disgraced, and when, 
though the prison garb is laid aside, the 
brand of crime is still upon him. 

The people of Great Britain, espe- 
cially in England, recognize the rendering 
of assistance to discharged prisoners as 
of such vital importance and so n 
to their reformation that there are at 
present from sixty to seventy effective 
‘“‘ Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies” in 
Great Britain, and these voluntary socie- 


ties are pecuniarily aided and patronized 


by the Government. The assistance 
rendered to discharged prisoners by these 
societies has added greatly to the reduc- 
tion of the prison population of Great 
Britain. 

I take the liberty of referring to many 
scores of ex-convicts in the State of Mary- 
land and in the city of Baltimore who 
are doing well and giving entire satisfac- 
tion to their employers. Some are carry- 
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ing on business, and two are to-day 
preaching the Gospel in one of our States; 
one has been in the ministry for nearly 
fifteen years, and he is also eminently 
useful as an educator. I have had several 
in my own employ, one of whom has been 
with me for over twenty years, another 
for twelve years, both of whom are very 
faithful and efficient and give perfect 
satisfaction in every particular. One of 
these men is actively engaged in Sunday- 
school work, and is a prominent officer in 
the church. These results have mainly 
been brought about by the “ Maryland 
Prisoners’ Aid Association.” The statis- 
tics show that during the last three 
months assistance was rendered as fol- 
lows : The society gave clothing, shoes, 
tools, and provisions to 134 ; sent to their 
homes 57; gave pecuniary aid to 53; 
secured 2 for 58, and fur- 
nished 54 meals and 22 lodgings. This 
assistance was given to discharged prison- 
ers from the Maryland Penitentiary, 
Maryland House of Correction, and Baer 
City Jail. In my opinion similar effect- 
ive associations should be established in 
every State of the Union, as no prison 
system is complete without them. , 
G. S. GRIFFITH, 
Prest. Maryland Prisoners’ Aid Ass'n. 
BALTINORk, Md. 


THE RICH MAN’S COAT. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your issue of February 12 you gave 
a sermon by the Rev. age Thomas 
Dowling, D. D., entitled“ How Much 
Richer is a Rich Man than a Poor One ?” 


He gives an illustration of a millionaire - 


and his clerk wearing an old coat. He 
says: If the old coat gets to be a little 
rusty, he [the clerk] has the comfort of 
knowing that he belongs to that inde- 
pendent class of whom nothing more is 
expected ; in fact, he congratulates him- 
self with the reflection that it is one of 
the rare enjoyments of the rich to choose 
his apparel for comfort instead of looks ; 
but only of the exceptionally rich ; the 
others cannot afford it. None but the 
recognized millionaire can claim the de- 
lightful privilege of dressing like his 
clerk : because he and the clerk are the onl 
ones who have no reputation to lose. Read- 
ing this took me back many years, “ into 
the forties.” I worked fora New York 
firm; our bookkeeper asked the bead 
of the firm for an advance of salary, 
and gave as a reason that his coat was 
shabby and he wanted a new one. “A 
new one!” said his employer; why, 
yours is a better one than I wear.” Les, 
said the olerk, that may be so; I won't 
dispute it ; but you can afford to wear it, 
for everybody knows that you can buy 
a better one; but people judge me by 
the clothes I wear, and say I must bea 
very poor bookkeeper or I would be able 
to command money enough to buy a bet- 
ter coat.” Need I say that he got what 
he asked for ? 

But Dr. Dowling’s sermon gives you 
plenty of food for thought. 

I heard Dr. Stephen H. Tyng say, in 
one of his Friday night talks to the Sun- 
day-school teachers, that if he was asked 
where the most crime existed, amongst 
the wealthy or the poor, that so many 
things had come to his knowledge, visit- 
ing amongst both classes, that he would 
be unable to answer the question. 

Oi City. 


THE REVISION .COMMITTEE. 


The Assembly’s Committee on the 
Revision of the Confession of Faith held 
its second sessions in the Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, D. C., February 
4-16. All the members were present. 
The same method was pursued as at the 
sessions in Allegheny, so that the entire 
Confession was reviewed and attention 
given to the answers of the Presbyteries 
on each chapter and section designated 
by them. The work done and tentatively 
adopted at Allegheny was passed in re- 
view and confirmed or changed, as seemed 
best. The Committee had thus revised 
chapters i.-xvi. The remaining chapters 
were taken up at these sessioas, and 
changes tentatively made were finally 
adopted as the mature judgment of the 
Committee. ‘The changes, eliminations, 
or additions are chiefly in chap. i., 5; 
chap. iii., 3, 4, 5, 6; chap. iv., 1; chap. 
vi., 4; chap. vii., 3, 4, 5, 6; chap. x., 2, 
3, 4; chap. i., 1, 3; chap. xiv., 1; chap. 


xvi., 7; chap. xxi., 4; chap. xxiii., 3; 
chap. xxiv.. 3; chap. xxv., 6; chap. 
xxix., 2; and chap. xxx., 2. 

The general desire expressed by the 
Presbyteries in their answers to the over- 
tures for a more explicit statement of 
the love of God for the world ;” “for 
the sufficiency of the atonement, and free 
offer of salvation to all men ;” “ for a 
recognition of the Church’s duty to evan- 
gelize the world ;” “for a statement 
of individual responsibility for salva- 
tion ;” and “for a fuller statement re- 
specting the Person and Work of the Holy 
Spirit ’—the Committee sought to meet 
by the preparation of two new chapters, 
one Of the Work of the Holy Spirit,” 
to follow chapter viii., Of Christ the 
Mediator ;” the other “ Of the Univer- 
sal Offer of the Gospel,” to follow chap- 
ter ix., “Of Free Will.” ‘These chapters 
meet most of the suggestions in the 
“ Answers of the Presbyteries,” and 
make many of the changes asked for in 
other chapters unnecessary. The ses- 
sions of the Committee were marked by 
a devotional spirit which indicated to all 
its members the presence and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Its conclusions were reached with har- 
mony, and its Report will be neither of a 
majority nor of a minority, but of the 
Revision Committee. The question of 
publishing its Report before the time of 
the meeting of the next Assembly, which 
was left to the discretion of the Com- 
mittee (Minutes, p. 132), was fully con- 
sidered. It was unanimously agreed 
“that we do not print any part of our 
Repo.t prior to the meeting of the next 
Assembly,” with the suggestion that the 
work of the Committee be referred to 
the Presbyteries for their consideration, 
but not as an overture for final action ; 
that the Presbyteries be requested to 
take up the Report of the Committee at 
their fall meetings, carefully consider it, 
suggest any changes they may deem de- 
sirable, and forward the report of the 
same to the Secretary of the Revision 


Committee by the first of December, 


1891 ; that the Committee subsequently 
act upon these suggestions of the Pres- 
byteries, and make fiual report to the 
Assembly of 1892. 
E. Moore, 
Secretary. 


HINTS FOR MAINTAINING 
HEALTH. 


When the health is fairly good, says 
Juliet Corson in “ Harper’s Bazar,” and 
there is no special strain to be put upon 
the system, the normal appetite may be 
trusted to indicate the kind and quantity 
of food necessary to maintain that condi- 
tion. Naturally the appetite varies with 
the changing seasons, and unless it indi- 
cates an unreasonable extreme of indul- 
gence or abstinence, no attention need be 
paid to any other monitor. Much harm 
is done by injudicioas or meddlesome 
friends suggesting that a person is too 
stout or too thin, too pale or too ruddy, 
and serious disturbances of the system 
often follow the mischievous advice to 
take some bitters or pills, or refrain from 
fattening food or drink. Paying atten- 
tion to any of these fads is like playing 
with fire. If you are ill enough to seem 
to warrant any radical change of diet or 
any application of medicine, consult your 
physician at once. Above all, avoid ad- 
vertised quack medicines. To use the 
opinion of a successful dealer in them, 
whose bank balance is more liberal than 
his conscience, they are made to sell.“ 

If you feel a little debilitated, take the 
coca tonic ; eat plenty of fresh ripe fruit 
and vegetables, especially oranges ; drink 
lemonade ; and when unusually fatigued, 
and just before retiring, drink a glass of 
milk as hot as can be taken in large sips. 
Walk reasonably, and sleep in pure air 
If a few days of this sort of home treat- 
ment fail to bring up the body and mind 
to their proper tone, call in your doctor 
and follow his advice. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Vin Hourxxs Coco 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


OK whicn has helped me 


It has helped every practical man. Shakspeare is 
delightful; Bunyan is encouraging, but this book 
is both of these and more—it is necessary. 

There is another book which has 2 and 
encouraged thousands lt is filled from cover to 
cover with the signed indorsements of many well 
known Divines, six cajlege presidents, and a num- 
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ber of professional men and women who have all been restored to health and 


strength by the use of Compound Oxygen. 
tration of ozone. 


e 
1 by heat. 


Compound Oxygen is a concen- 
5 It is charged with electricity. You inhale it, at once a 
nial glow pervades the system, for, in order to use it you must release the 
A tin cup of warm water frees the current and sends an 


oxygenated vapor to the breathing surfaces that heals—warms—revitalizes. 


The Book will tell the rest—rather the patients will tell you for they do the talking 


in its pages. You can correspond with them if you like. 


120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


This Book will be sent entirely free of charge to any one who will address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
58 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 
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Financial, 


There was no change made on Thurs- 
day in the Bank of England’s discount rate, 
which remains at three per cent. Al- 
though the Bank lost somewhat in its 
reserve, due to drafts by Berlin, yet 
London is well prepared for all the calls 
that will now be made on the money mar- 
ket for some time to come, although 
the small amount of gold shipped from 
here last week, amounting to only $1,- 
600,000, did not reach the anticipations 
indulged, either on this side or on the 
other, as to the amount likely to go ; this 
shipment, as we said last week, was out- 
side of an 8 transaction. Sterlin 
bills have dragged in price this week, an 
that accounts for the non-shipment of 
more gold; later it may be looked for, 
with money continuing at the present low 
rate. 

There was a slight tendency towards a 
little higher quotation for money in the 
middle of the week, but it did not last, 
and the decrease of quite a large sum in 
the reserve holdings of the banks as repre- 
sented by the figures appended has had no 
appreciable effect on the volume of money 
offering, which is still far in excess of the 
wants of the Street. Loans have in- 
creased, but this increase comes from the 
mercantile demand, for the low ebb to 
which speculation has reached on Wall 
Street precludes any extra demand for 
funds in this quarter. The reduction in 
reserve results from absorption by the 
Treasury, and from the shipments of 

Id as mentioned; the movement to and 
— the interior is now about at a stand- 
still. 
from the interior to the centers at the 
present time than it did last year, and is 
drawing on us here. But à very light 
movement of cereals is taking place; the 
former is due to the unp ented size 
of this last year’s cotton crop of over 
8,200,000 bales, while the latter is for the 
reverse reason—due to the lightness of 
the wheat and corn crop. 

The report of the Committee on Coin- 
age is whe made next week, and will be 
adverse to the bill for free coi 
of silver as passed by the Senate. So 
that any further legislation on the silver 
question in this 3 is improbable, 
and almost impossible. Mr. Franklin W. 
Lantz, of the — Department, has 
contributed an article to the Commer- 
cial Bulletin,” tending to show that, at 
the present rate of silver and gold coin- 
age in this country, making the estimate 
of results that will be attained by 1898 
under present laws, the proportion of 
metal money will be so far in favor of 
silver that it will almost certainly insure 
a drop of our money standard to a silver 
basis before, or by, the date given. The 
new law has given to silver this dispro- 
portionate advantage, because of its ex- 
cessive coinage over — This article 
is one of a series, based primarily on 


statistics obtained from official sources, | 


and, therefore, approximately correct in 
its premises. 

the complete official report of the 
net earnings for the month of December, 
1890, given below, is certainly surprising 
to many who have been led to believe 
that the net eurnings at the time given 
were at avery low ebb comparatively; 
these fi are taken from the columns 
of the * Financial Chronicle,“ and include 
several returns for the whole year. The 
roads named are representative, so far 
as locality and variety of business are 


concerned, of the general traffic of the 


country, though as a rule they do not 
indicate results with the great 
lines : 

NET EARNINGS. 


December: 1890. 1889. Changes. 
B. Ced. R. & No.... 90,163 90,513 Dec. 350 
Jersey Central...... 501.872 454. 106 inc. 49,766 
Colorado Midland. 51, 107 27.761 Inc. 26,346 
Georgia R K... 77 5.9 47,928 Inc. 29,651 
Erie & Western... . 139,546 114,136 Inc. 25,410 
Mii. & Northern 72,465 .218 Ine. 27,247 
Minn. & 8t. Lo 55.804 320 Inc. 2.484 
Boo Line 60.61 943 Dec. 348 
N. T. & Northern... 6.678 1.764 Iace 4.914 
St. Paul & Duluth.. 37,821 17, inc. 20, 636 
South Carolina 60.498 def 16,895 „394 
South. Pac. sys...... 1,276,461 1,146,050 Inc. 130,411 
Tol. & Ohio Cent... 0 46 932 31 
Wheeling & L. Erie. 34.299 34,199 Inc. 1 


Rich. & Daaviile. .. 2.454.591 2. 100,250 Inc. 354,211 
Virginia Midland. . 755,079 799,079 D. o. 14 00 
Uhar., Col. &Augus. 258. 173 286 Dec. 28 113 
Colum. & Grecn’lle. 261,839 261 496 luc. 343 
West. No. Carolina... 326,465 166,535 Inc. 159,930 


The Wall Street speculator and the 
would-be speculator in stocks are both 
wise in their day and generation, and are 


The South is shipping more cotton 


keeping 2 quiet now until such 
time as Congress shall adjourn, and all 
risk of mischief from that source, in the 
shape of foolish financial legislation, is 
eliminated. Congress has come to be a 
menace not to the security markets only, 
but to the whole mercantile trade of the 
country, because of its propensity to 
enter into schemes of tentative and 
2 unnecessary legislation on finan- 
ial questions, and because of the craze 
of the more ignorant sections of the 
country for increased money issues, re- 
gardless of the character of the money 
to be created. It is certainly a critical 
period financially in the history 
country, and we are glad to see that the 
great centers of trade, East and West, 
are exerting all their influence in behalf 
of continuing a sound basis for our 
circulating medium. The recent pro- 
tests that have gone to * aha 
from these centers have probably done 
much to create a more cautious disposi- 
tion among National legislators against 
wild-cat promoters of cheap money. 
It is high time that a halt should be 
called in this matter of silver coinage. 
We have already reached the utmost 
verge of safety, and! another step would 
probably plunge the whole community 
into disaster, resulting from a practical 
repudiation of the gold basis by reckless 
demagogues. 

The stock market has been exceedingly 
dull for the week, with prices about the 
same, with slight variations on both 
sides as compared with the list of a week 
ago. The bank statement is as follows : 


Leans, increase........ . $1,558,000 


Specie, decrease .. 4,476,500 
Legal tenders, increase... 68,100 
Deposits, decrease........ . 2,354,900 
Reserve, decrease......... 3,119,675 


This leaves the reserve at $15,373,025. 
Money closes at two to two and a half 
per cent., and a drug at that. 

WALL STREET. 


of the | Et 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
_ CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - 32.000, 000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - 1.000, 000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, ee - 11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of Londen, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mo Cempany, we hereby cer- 
tify that the feregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conform therewith, and we 
believe the and fairly 
represen esition o e Compan 
on the 30th — e 

Barrew, . uthrie Co; 

New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
41-2 and 5 Per Gant. Oertificates, run- 
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OFFICES: 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


1156 Broaaway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 
Prominently connected with conservative financia 
throughout the West for many years, every 


operations 
investment, without exception, proving 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


Ey reference to a map ot the Onited 
UL 


ada, * H 

from water, nicago 

bas am tributary Aker ER 
＋ u coun 

is in the Duluth 2 
of nearly TEN THOU- 

x & year, and such wonderfui wth insures a 

rapid advance in real estate. Write for 

vor, to invest tell us how m and 

0. 80. Duluth, Minn. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL, 


The GRNTRAL TRUST 00. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M 
Denver City Real 
F WwW 

eal 

sonal e on 
absolutely safe. We y Yo shall have, from 
time to time, first- class Municipal, 
School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
denee. and will furnish the best of references, 


and West. 
Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. E. Dickin- 


son, Vice-Pres. ; R. N. Pearson, BSec’y ; E. H. Smith, 
Treas.; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


— d — in se- 
ven care per- 
and believe to be 


charge to investors. 
curities that we have 
xaminati 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Ottere, 6 cent. Depente 8 
— y of New York. Ameunt of issue lim- |. 
i by law. Conn cut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, = $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szcrerary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rerzrzuncs: Denver National Bank. 


ERIC 
— 


* 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

rite for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7%. MORTGAGES 


_The National Realty 
time lots in Bioux Falls, South Dakota, within one- 
to — 1 2 of a mile of the Court-house 

and center of the city, at prices from 
lot. The money obtained from the 


will be ex 
of a large linen mill al ye near the lots of- 
f ars to 


fered for sale. Apply for maps and c 


NATIONAL REALTY Co., 


103 State Street, — Boston, Mass. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding ita MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Co. will sell for a short 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


F. CARMICHAEL. Denver. Col. 


DEN 
Guaranteed Loans net 8. 
Best Rea: Estate Investments. 


— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


LOANS. 


Absolutely safe. 

We do not handle Farm Loans. 
Securities on hand for sale. 
$500 to $10,000 loans. 
Interest 6, 7, and 8 per cent. 
Write for our regular list. 


NH 


The Standard Investment Co. 
OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 


We offer a new modern office building. 
elegant in design and construction, rented 
to leading corporations, and paying 8 
per cent. on value $200,000, on 
a prominent corner, and with sure in- 
crease of value and income in the future. 

Investments in Kansas C ty real es- 
tate will now be found attractive upon in- 


vestigation. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


712 Wyandotte Street, - 


PUEBL f\ HAS DOUBLED in 


ulation in TWO YEA 
Census in 1888, 13,500; in 1890, 
It has the only steel works west of the 


souri River (em 200 men), three of the 
— — the 20114 (employing 800 men), 
scores of other pros man indus- 
tries. Monthly pay roll to laborers, 8 . Has 
five systems. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those whe have money to invest. 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
& Real In 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 


One of the most satisfactory 
ways of lending money, little 
or much, is to send it to a first- 
class money-lender west; and 
let him attend to all details. 

But be sure of your lender ! 

We send a primer from 
which in an hour you can learn 
what all investors ought to 
know but do not. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Couraxv, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connectieut. 
Office John Jeffries & Sons. Bostom. 


W HE loan m at 5 cent. when 


no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
H. Nzrson, Pres. Chamber of Com 
merce, Utah. 


Wen Uncle Sam and Aunt r of 


(KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS FROM 
sthma, Catarrh ay Fever, Influ- 
Coach or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 


Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
| E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—— 


— 
; 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
— 
3% to five years. Information and references — — — 
Inside Property only. References, 
| maps, et., freely sent. 
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POSSESSION, NOT MISUSE. 


“Well,” said Everybody's Friend, 
“ the times are better than they used to 
be any I wasa boy. It was harder to 

dollar fifty years ago than it is to 
10 to-day.” 

“ Yes,” said the business man, but it 
is ten times harder to keep that $10 
than it used to be to hold on to that sin- 
gle dollar.“ 

„What on earth is a 810 bill for?“ 
said Everybody's Friend. The folks 
who tie it up in old stockings are the 
folks who make times hard. The fellow 
in the Scriptures who tied up his cash 
got tied up himself, if I remember cor- 
rectly. 

” That’s good economy,” said the Pro- 
fessor. If you want your phosphates 
to work well, you must spread them. 
Human well-being is founded primarily 
on labor, and is increased in the degree 
of skill and intelligence exercised in de- 
vising new means of making labor pro- 
ductive. Frivolity and vice are industrial 
death.” 

“They have a proverb in Japan,” said 
Everybody’s Friend, “like this: ‘The 
more you kuow of earthquakes, the less 

ou like to be left alone with one.’ And 

feel much the same about the tenden- 
cies of luxury which excite envy and use- 
less expense ; for there is social dyna- 
mite in luxury, and I don’t care to be 
around in an age in which Greed gets so 
selfish that,instead of exploiting indus- 
tries, it spends money, idling, upon itself 
—it was the age of sport in which Rome 
fell. I never felt the force of these 
truths so much as, a few years ago, 
when I visited the sites of ancient Rome, 
Athens, Carthage, and even Ephesus, 
Baslbeck, and Jerusalem. All the ancient 
cities have passed away, and their sites 
are wildernesses where storks build their | sian 
nests and wild beasts have their lairs. 
It’s a tremendous sensation of the weak- 
ness of power that floods one’s soul on 
these ruined sites of ancient luxury. 
Dissipation of power ended ancient States. 
Religion and trade were mutually sub- 
servient, and destructive conquest took 
the energy now conveyed on constructive 
factory life. Possession of wealth does 
not necessitate the misuse of wealth. It 
is having no industrial ambition, no de- 
sire to make’ wealth serve mankind, a 
narrow, selfish purpose in wealth, that 
makes the trouble. Opulence is ‘well, 
but passion is ill. Sloth and venality 
kill. Slavery slaughtered ancient life at 


its fountain head. The dude is the dan- O0. 


ger point of modern society. We can 
take care of Jay Gould developing in- 
dustrial enterprises; but the crop of 
dudes that misuse wealth that they never 
earned, reproduce Roman luxury. The 
responsibility of rich men for not turning 
their boys out into the world and letting | d 
them shift for themselves is a large one. 
The mistaken course of rich men in de- 
volving their wealth where it will spoil 
those on whom it is bestowed is what is 
' upsetting social order more than any- 
thing else.”—[ Lewiston Journal. 


A PRIZE SEED ADVERTISEMENT, 


The advertisement headed. Only Good 
Seeds Bring Forth Good Crops,” was awarded 
the first prize of $50.00 cash by W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., the Philadelphia 888 
In competition for the prize offered, 689 ad- 
vertisements were received. ‘This advertise- 
ment is well worth a careful reading, and wil 
be followed the next three weeks by three 
other successful prize advertisements, all of 
which are novel in display and conservative 
in expression ; they are well worth attention 
as being the emanations of some of the best 
minds in this country on the subject. In 
ordering any of the seeds advertised, or in 
writing for burpee’s Farm Annual for 1891, 
you will confer a favor, both upon the adver- 
tisers and upon ourselves, by naming 

paper. 


— 


COMPLETED TO DEADWOOD. 
The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R 


from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. is oe 
completed, and daily passenger trains are 
running through Lincoln, Neb., and Custer, 
S. D., to Deadwood. Also to Newcastle, 
Wyoming. Sleeping-cars to Deadwood. 


Messrs. Drake, Parker & Co., propeintecs 
of the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, make 
announcement in another column of the com- 

letion of 100 additional rooms to their well- 
Rates unchanged : from $3.00 


nown hotel. 
er day up, 


this MY STUDY FIRE. 


Time-Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 


on request, from the Recrea- 
Let us make 


easier the planning of your Winter Outing by sending 


you this information. 


Address The Christian Union, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Bituated within a few rods of 
daily in ounting, 


ons, drills, and 
place; the scenic — of Old Point. 
ort are unrivaled. 


modern rovemen clu 

sian, Electric, — Hot Sea baths, latter 
or their efficacy 


pe 
verage winter temperature, forty ht de- 
Bend fer illustrated pamphlet. 


Piney Woods Hotel of Florida, 
OR 


HARLAN HOTEL 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


Is located in a plne grove overlooking a beautiful 
lake. It has accommodations for over one hundred 
guests. 15 is new aod modern. Conveniently ar- 
ranged. and its surroundings are in the highest de- 
gree cheerful and pleasant. The climate here is 
celebrated for its evenness gr healthfulness. 

Now open for the season of 1891. 5 2 8 
lars and circulars, address H. 
agers, Lake Helen, Fa. 


Il. A. DeLAND has the most exten- 


sive assortm 


large tracts of ce and unimproved 

Orange groves of ages, from one to fifteen years 
old. and rity sizes, from one-half acre to twenty acres 
or more. Much of this is at very great bargains and 
on j 2 For further cu . call on or 


. DeLAND, Land, Florida. 


NGTON 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, 83; Providence, 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
duootion to and from all rn points. 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 5: 00 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday. 


BOOKS BY 


— 


Hamilton M. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na- 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


Tab 


GRAND PACIFIC} 
HOTEL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Containing 600 Rooms, 
300 En Suite with Baths. 


To meet the increasing dem aud for first-class hotel 
accommodations in Chicago, Messrs. Drake, Parker 
& Co , Proprietors, have just completed 


AN ADDITION OF ONE HUNDRED ROOMS 


to this favorite hotel. These rooms are large, fur- 
nished in the latest style, perfectly lighted and venti- 
lated, and many are en suite with baths. The walls, 
partitions, and ceilings are constructed of brick and 
tile, rendering them practically fire-proof. 

During the past season a large amount of money 
has been expended in re-furnishing, re-decorating, 
and re-jitting the hotel; and in these respects, as 
well as in the cuisine, prompt service, and in every- 
thing demanded for the comfort of its guests, the 
Grand Pacific may safely challenge the criticism 
of the most exacting. 

The Grand Pacific will be conducted in the 
same careful and libsral manner that bas always 
characterized the management. The prices remain 
unchanged : 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards. 
ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small ety 4 sails from New York April 3 N 
men — lhe Norway, Sweden. Spain. and Algeria. 
Third se : best Boston references Send * itin- 
— 4 to OE. d. KIMBALL, Braprorp, Mass 


EUR | 45 TOURJEE’S 


EXCURSION. 


THIRTEEN THOUSAND MILES. PAR- 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST- 
CLASS. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS Circular free to any ad- 
dress. E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q , Boston, Mass. 


— 


SPECIALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO MEXICO. 


THE PIEDMONT AIR-LINE 


(Richmond & Danville Railroad ) 


will have through Pullman Palace Buffet Cars 
between Washington, D. C., and the City of Mexico, 
leaving on February 3d and 17th, and March 3d, 17th, 
and 3lst; returning, leave City of Mexico February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and April 9th. 
Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 

As parties will be limited, early engagement of ac- 
commodations is requisite. Full information pro- 
cured at the Company’s Agencies, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 229 Broadway, New York; 33 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia ; 233 East Germsn Street, 
Balt more ; or by direct application to the Passenger 
Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


“THE DUYAL,” 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best Liberally Conducted. 
Orchestra.“ 


GEORGE G. DUY, Manager. 


VENPO 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTO 
FALLS, 
EPH, ATCHISON, 
CITY, TO 


Kansas, Col 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and super 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE Reclining 
Cars 8 CHICAGO 


itary and See 
choice of routes via Denver to and from 
oo 4. — Portland. Los 


TAMAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wil, 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A 6TUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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ag Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
RT, DES MOINES, 

RTO WN. 


LIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
PEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 8P’NGS 

daily from 


and DES MOINES, 


LUFFS and 0 between 
Gs 


TL MAHA, an 
— DENVER, COLORADO SPRIN 
Kansas 


City and Topeka, or via 
d from Mani- 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders 


tion, apply at any Gouna Ticket st Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TG 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 337% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 131 hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 161 hours. 


Features of 8 service are FAST Nut and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
of Coaches CHAIR IR CARS, 
Colonist Siee 

Wagner — Bleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
. E. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, . f. WILSOR, 
8d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Art. 
CHICAGO. sit. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institu under the medical management 


of expe 
— Lake, surrounded orests 


Watkins 
— Russian, Roman, 
Saline and Iron 


includ- 
phur waters. 


More days of 
y other section of 
charming walks 


e mineral 
Galine, — and 8 
* "and 


"Beautiful views: 


Modern improvements : Ele Elevator, Electric Bells, 


&c. Cuisine 


For terms ‘and other pe 


The OAKLAND HOTEL. 


Green Cove Springs, Florida. P. M. Svargz, 


| Proprietor. 


Directly 
Rates: to G3 day; $12 to $ 


opposite the Bu! 


bur 8 
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and PUE 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from ¢ 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, | 
—ę¾ 
St. Joseph. The Direct 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San“ 
Lake 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
ons for all points North and Northwest. 
EE Recli ing Chair Cars to and from Kansas 
. Chaix Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
: and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
ustly Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
bles. Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1891 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Esop's Fables 


Reproduced from an elegant edition published in London in 17 93, with numerous quaint and characteristie 
illustrations engraved on copper 
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The Fox and the Sick Lion 


T was reported that the Lion was 
sick, and the beasts were made 
to believe that they could not 
make their court better than by 
going to visit him. Upon this 
they generally went; but it was 
particularly taken notice of that 
the Fox was not one of the 
number. The Lion therefore 
dispatched one of his jackalls to 

sound him about it, and ask him why he had so little charity 

and respect as never to come near him at a time when he 
lay so dangerously ill, and every body else had been to see 
him.—‘ Why,’ replies the Fox, ‘pray present my duty to 
his majesty, and tell him that I have the same respect for 
him as ever, and have been coming several times to kiss his 
royal hand; but I am so terribly frightened at the mouth 
of his cave, to see the print of my fellow-subjects’ feet all 
pointing forwards and none backwards, that I have not reso- 
lution enough to venture in.“ Now the truth of the matter 


was, that this sickness of the Lion’s was only a sham to 
draw the beasts into his den, the more easily to devour them. 


A pplication 


A man should weigh and consider the nature of any 
proposal well before he gives in to it: for a rash and hasty 


compliance has been the ruin of many a one: And it is the 
quintessence of prudence not to be too easy of belief. In- 
deed the multitude think altogether in the same track, and 
are much upon a foot. Their meditations are confined in 
one channel, and they follow one another very orderly in a 
regular stupidity. Can a man of thought and spirit be 
harnessed thus, and trudge along like a pack-horse, in a 
deep stinking muddy road, when he may frisk it over the 
beauteous lawns, or lose himself agreeably in the shady, 
verdant mazes of unrestrained contemplation? It is im- 
possible. Vulgar notions are so generally attended with 
error, that wherever one traces the footsteps of the many 
tending all one way, it is enough to make one suspect, with 
the Fox in the fable, that there is some trick in it. The 
eye of reason is dulled and stupified when it is confined, 
and made to gaze continually upon the same thing: it rather 
chooses to look about it, and amuse itself with variety of 
objects, as they lie scattered up and down in the unbounded 
prospect. | 

He that goes implicitly into a thing may be mistaken, — 
notwithstanding the number of those who keep him com- 
pany; but he that keeps out till he sees reason to enter, 
acts upon true maxims of policy and prudence. In short, 
it becomes us, aS we are reasonable creatures, to behave 
ourselves as such, and to do as few things as possible, of 
which we may have occasion to repent. 
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This new pot and garden — is truly one of the most magnificent 
perpetual bloomers ever seen. It bears by the hundred great clusters 


SOLANUM GRANDIFLORA. 


of lovely snow- white flowers, which keep perfect a month before fading and appear at all times of the year. 
These great panicles of bloom are often a foot across and are borne by the hundred both summer and winter. 
Asa perpetual bloomer of fascinating beauty and loveliness this plant surpasses everyt hing—even the famous 


bots or the garden, and requires exactly the 
ush form, and in either way its great clusters 
rice of strong plants, ready to bloom at once, 


It is as easily grown as a Geranium, either in 
It can be trained up as a climber or grown in 
of glorious 2222 rs will surprise and delight all who see it. 
ents each; § for $1 by mail postpaid. 


THE TRUE MANETTIA V VINE A maguines “ent flowering vine which is loaded with brilliant flowers 
1 0 


very day in the year. Its — 47 58 — — beauty is unsur- 
assed. ADY BUDDED and BLOO 


ints ALR G, 30 cents each; 

RAINBOW CACTUS Two years ago this wonderfully beaut sold at SS each. We 
® now possess an enormous stock of magnificent plants which we offer 
very low. The plant is « ‘overe d with a net-work of spines which grow in rings of different color from white to 
crimson, hence its name Rainbow.” [t is a most beautiful plant at all times, but when in bloom its gran. 
deur is pod — — — me 5 ae Howe 18 4 2 — 8 ac ross, bright crimson with a white center. It blooms a ofusely 

and is of re in pot ints for immediate blooming 30 cents each; 2 for 50 cen 
THE BUTTERFLY ORCHID, A* — the beauty and value of a good Orchid. Tied to — and 
® suspended in a window it makes a most unique and beautiful object, 
= ing free af Without soil. ¢ emg — al directions in Catalogue. It produces great panicles of gay butterfly- 

ke lowers which keep perfect along time. Strong plants of blooming size 30 cents each, 4 for 81. 
THE GREAT SPIDER LILY Ane legant large bulb of the Amaryllis family which commences to 
® bloom soon after it is potted, sending up great spikes of lovely, large 
dure white blossoms of 8 fragrance and unsurpassed 8 It is one of the oddest, sweetest, and 
oveliest flowers grown. Large bulbs which will soon bloom, 25 ee each, postpaid. 


A GREAT OFFER or only ONE DOLLAR we will send by ‘mall postpas all five of the above magnifi- 
. 


cent new plants. (Orthe above and the following 6 collections for $4 postpaid.) 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL POSTPAID: 


5 Ornamental Flowering Shrubs, named, 4 Superb New Grapes, including Niagara, 


Mancettia Vine. 
same treatment, 


50c, 


12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs, = 4 5 Grand 8 be S, 5 sorts, including Auratum, 50c, 
6 New Double Pearl Tuberoses 250 cti, different sorts named, 50. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5 sorts named, BOe.| 20 Bulbs a 10 pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, Soc 


OUR BLUE CATALOGUE (A Superb work of art in blue) of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE: 
„ SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, AND RARE FRUITS, is the finest ever 
issued. 128 pages, hundreds of elegant engravings, Stipple 3 aph Covers and 5 large colored plates. We 


offer the tinest novelties in Flowers, Vege table: sand Fruits, notably: Our great Japanese Wineberry, Floral 
Park Plums, Buttertly Orehid, Star P — s, Water Plants, New Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Chrysanthemums, 
ete. Also the greatest collection of rareé-Cacti and Flowering shrubs. This elegant ande xpensive C atalogue 


will be sent for only TEN CENTS, or if you order anything here offered and ask for a Catalogue it will be sent 


akk JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. V. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S GROW and BLOOM. 


: ; O S 5 S We have the know-how of growing them, keep- 


ing them, shipping them. Acres of Glass. 
If you really like Roses you are bound to come 
to us in the end. Our NEW GUIDE-—124 pp., illustrated, complete, the best book of its kind, FREE 
to all interested. We send ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, SUMMER BULBS, FLOWER and 
VEGETABLE SEEDS postpaid, to all post offices. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. —Rose Growers and Seedsmen—West Grove, Pa. 


N OT R EES WATER. COLORs. 


Perhaps many readers of The Christian Union have 
a new thing under the sun, At — we tried to get out photogrs hs of Landscapes, Marines, Churches, Resi- 
of the rut. Others say we succeed Am. Garden says: | dences, Monuments, or Public Buildings, which they 
Novel and «sefu!, Discusses methods, stocks, whole roots, would like worked up as a picture in water-colors cr 
piece roots, commercial orchards, to the point. Farmers’ pen and ink for illustrative purposes. I make a spe- 
Gs 4: Chuck full of just the information one wants. Am. | Cialty of this class of work. orrespondence solicited. 


. Only Good Seeds Bring Forth Good Crops. 


URPEE’S SEEDS 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
ED tor the Garden. To Paint the Lily 


Farm and Field. Would be the mere mention by us of 


the excellent quality of our Farm, Gar- 
E E 08 that will Yield den and Flower Seeds to those who 
Abundant Crops. 


have used them. They know they 
are the best, and to speak of their 
E E DS to Sow that 
will Surely Grow. 


real merits is like 


Gilding Gold. 


To those who have never used our Seeds 
we say: Try them.” A trial will 
be a much better advertisement for 
us than we can pen. 


Once a customer, a customer always. 


DS for the Flower 
Plot or Window Box. 


DS for the North, 
South, East and West. 


Burpee’s Seeds are the Best. 


1 increase year by year, and we deal direct with 
The P opularity of Our Seeds more Planters than any other Seed House in the 
World. In the busy season we receive daily from 3,000 to 5,000 letters and postal cards. 


Burpee’s Red Etna Pepper,—New Golden 
Six Choic Novelties. Blanchi Delete Cab- 
age, 


‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
Burpee’s Hard-Head Lettuce, Ihe Delaware Watermelon,— | 
and The Matchless Tomato.—One full. size packet of each, with plain 
directions for culture, will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25c.,0r | 

( 

q 

( 

( 


any three of these Choicest New 4 oe for 16e. (8 two-cent 
stamps). Our Farm Annual for 1891 will mailed free to all favoring us 


with an order. All our Seeds are warranted. Write us v. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 


With Colored Plates Painted from Nature. 168 pages. Free. Full of hints to those 
who know, and valuable information for those who want to know about Farm, Garden 
and Flower Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, — Gladioli and other Summer-Flowering Bulbs. 
Rare Novelties are described, many of which can only be had direct from us. It tells 
how to get valuable premiums, includ ng Mrs. Rorer's New Book, just out—Free. Write 
to us at once and secure free this valuable Farm Annual. Write to- day. 


Name this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


0. 400 is ‘the — and 
heaviest Tomato known. 
In fact it is so solid as 
to be almost seed- 
less. Color, 
rich, 
er 


1 TI. a a suitable 1 name Sapp d 
we call this To- 


third natural 
size WE WILL I PAY $250. 00 IN CASH 
For the best name suggested for this New Tomato. 
Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for each and every packet they buy. The 
names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be considered by a | 
disinterested committee of three, who shall award the prize. 
entering the names for competition given on every packet of seed. 
inne Price ug Sen Ve Tomato — 400,“ 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. 
— order t or more, we will also send free aur ni 
CEVERTTHING FOR THE GARDEN? fee — 


directions for 


of 14 26 ets.). on condition that you will state where you zan this 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICES. | 
GARDEN CALENDAR for 1891 postace: “Abridwed’ edition Free 


4 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COMBINATION RUG EMB 


aye d now esigns for 
74 fe Embroidery — on receipt of 10 as cents ; beautiful Floral on receipt 91 of 25 cents. 
MEG. CO., 204 — * St., Chicago. 


Am. Ass’n Nurserymen: Noone is doing more for ourtrue 
interests than Stark Bros. @ul. Frvit Grower: Surprising 
low prices, Trees (whole root and — root), Roses, root 
— verything. No larger stock in U.S. No better. 

o cheaper. STARK "BROS. 11 Mo. 


7 — mouth ior home and school. 


mothers. — 50a year. Sample copy 6 — 


lessons for Primary Sunda 
Allee B. Stockham & Co., 161 Bt St., Chieage. 


Agr.: Of specia/ interest. Farm Journal: Very instructive. | G. W. SUMNER, 258 pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
TWO-CENT stamp will carry 


Orange Juda Farmer: Ably written. Affords trustworthy 
A this paper to your friend in 


information for every one growing fruit of any kind. Ter. 

Hort. The author is a hard hitter. Farm and Home: We 
any part of the United States. 
Canada, or Mexico, after you have 


commend it to all. Rural World: Most valuable. Prairie 
Farmer: rves careful study. Geo. A. Sweet, t 

read it and written your name on 
the corner. 


EMPIRE WRINGER! 


the work with HALF THE LA other e 


— She DOES NOT USE the— 
Ail’ Go h 1 t the d 
col ers, exce do no goat en clo 
PIRE 18 IN GEAR ALL THE TIME’ and the N are ran through A1. 


the 
Requires No Oiling, ling, Wrings gs Dryer, Lasts Longer, 


pe gear, AND 
ringers, Clothes Bars, etc. "Agents wanted where. 


EMPIRE WRINGER, co., Auburn, N. T. 
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FEBRUARY 26, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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Christian Etndeavor 
Topic. 


OBEDIENCE IN LITTLE 
THINGS. 

(1 Sam. xv., 22; 2 Kings v., 13.) 
Mr vision has taught men 

that there are no small things in 
God's world, inasmuch as the least parti- 
ele of matter which can be subjected to 
examination bears the marks of the wis- 
dom of the Creator. We need the same 
enlargement of vision concerning things 
spiritual. The weightier matters of the 
law, Ar mercy, faith, and the 
love of „ may be enshrined in the 
smallest precepts, and the tithing of the 
mint and anise and cummin will in no 
wise make amends for the smallest 
act whereby we defraud God or our 
fellow-men of their due. When Cardinal 
Manning wrote, Every duty, even the 
least duty, involves the whole principle 
of obedience,” he was but repeating in 
other words the teaching of James, “ For 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all. 

We cannot imagine Jesus questioning 
about the right and the wrong of any 
act after we hear him say, “I came down 

from heaven not to do mine own will, 
but the will of Him that sent me.” No 
doubt crosses the mind when we read 
that he was “ tempted in all points like as 
we are, yet with no sin,” for we have seen 
him meet temptations with the words, 
It is written.” Much of our perplexity 
in regard to seemingly unimportant mat- 
ters would be reduced to a minimum 
could we always say, “I seek not my own 
will, but the will of the Father.” The 
idle traveler is lured from the path by 
brilliant flowers and golden fruits that 
the soldier under 1 orders never 
sees, or, seeing, gives but a passin 
thought. The caulk of the 4 
would have possessed no more charms 
for Saul than the treasures of a Baal 
temple for Elijah, had he been animated 
by the same spirit of loyalty to Jehovah. 
The Church of God would to-day have 


1 For the week beginning March 8, 1891. 


many more members than it has, and the 
cause of Christ many more loyal sup- 
porters, if all who had ever obeyed his 
first command to come to him for salva- 
tion had obeyed the other included com- 
mands to confess him before men and to 
follow him for service. Like Saul, they 
said to the messenger of God, “I have 
3 the commandment of the 
Lord,” and, like him, they have been re- 
jected. 

While the Christian’s obedience, at the 
first, must proceed from the motive of 
duty, if that does not deepen into the 
motive of love his obedience will never 
extend to little thin For this reason 
we need to hold up Jesus to young Chris- 
tians as a loving, personal friend. As 
oon as they come to know him thus, 
hey will seek to do all his will. 

We are troubled sometimes because 
God does not give us the means to do a 


large work for him. If he would only 


give us the power to speak as this brother 
speaks, or the loving tenderness with 
which this sister leads others to the Sav- 
jour, or the money which this and that 
Christian are using for the spread of 
the Gospel! Yet, without doubt, each of 
these would say to us, “I had no more 
than you have, to begin with, but God 
strengthened the lips that spoke trem- 
blingly for him at the first; the faint de- 
sire to serve him that led to the first 
whispered ‘Come’ he has deepened to 
an intense longing to win souls to him, 
and the first coin given in spirit of true 
self-sacrifice he has given back a thousand 
fold.” The only road to the larger serv- 
ice which we desire is along the line of 
obedience to the demands which God now 
lays upon us, even though they may seem 
so small as to be hardly worth the doing. 
Every duty, large or small, which God 
gives us to perform has upon it the mark 
of his thought for us and has its place in 
his plan for the world. Let us not mar 
our lives or the lives of others through 
willfulness or carelessness concerning 
“one of these least commandments.” 
References: Ex. xxiii., 22-24; Deut. 
xi., 22-25 —xxvii., 26—xxx., 15-20 ; Josh 
v., 6; Ps. cxix., 4-6; Eee. xii., 13, 14; 
Jer. vii., 23, 24; Matt. v., 17-20—vii., 
21; Luke vi., 46—xvi., 10; John xiii. 
17—xiv., 15, 21—xv., 10-14; Rom. v., 
19—vi., 12, 13, 16; 2 Cor. x., 3-6 ; Heb. 


v., 8,9; James iv., 17; 1 Pet. i., 13-16; 
1 John ii., 3-6—iii., 21-24 — v., 2, 3. 

Daily Readings: (1) Gen. iii., 1-8; 
(2) Deut. v., 22-33; (3) 1 Kings xiii., 
11-32 ; (4) Jer. xxXxXv., 119; (5) Luke 
v., 1-11 ; (6) James ii., 1-13 ; (7) 1 Sam. 
xv., 22; 2 Kings v., 13. 


— Last August there was a fall of 


manna in Asia Minor, which was baked 
for bread after the manner of the Biblical 
tradition. It has been examined by 
French men of science, and identified 
as lichen of the family lecanora esculenta. 


Weak Lungs 


May be made to do good service through a 
long life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “short- 
ness of breath,“ pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 
of blood. All or either of these symptoms 
may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

„I have been a life-long sufferer from 
weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, was scarcely ever free from a 
cough. This medicine always relieves my 
cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 
medicine ever did. I have induced many of 
my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 
throat and lung troubles. It has always 
proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 
of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 
place, who was cured by it of a severe 


3 cough.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 


“T have had lung trouble for about one year 
and have tried many different remedies, but 
nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
medicine.“ —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
»plied into Nostrils is 

—— Cleanses the Head, 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRHG” 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
Headache. 50c. at Druggists. 

ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt. N.Y 


A 
A 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
| APERFECT NUTRIENT in all wasting diseases, 
| REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES. 


for our book, The Care and Feedin 
SEN 2 infants,” mailed free to any address, ae 


 DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass 
, 


850 FOR A TOMATO 


This Prize Tomato is the largest ever 
offered. The engraving shows one plant 
grown by O. R. Foster 


Florence 


iCKENS UP Mass., hight is 11 fl. B in. and 
0 ¢H HERE completely loaded with large, 
smooth,bright red tomatoes, Hun- 
= N dreds of my customers have had 
~ equal results. The quality is ex- 
> N 2 . cellent; after you once test it you 
8 . will grow no others. Two plants 
> Sera if weil cared for will produce all 
> ay Re | Tomatoes one family can use. 
If started carly, fruit ripens from 
July 4th until frost. Single To- 
> tide ine matoes have grown 6 inches in 
3 diameter and weicht nearly 3 Ibs. 
> * N 38 and as hard all through as a ha 
| Mp A N * boiled egg, with only a few seeds 
2 ina Tomato, and entirely free from 
2 re UTS rot. This mammoth strain can 
J only be obtaincd from me. Il want 
— a tomato weighing 3 lbs., 
2 A N and will pay 5500 eash to any 
Ure person producing it. Plant some, 
you may get the 3 Ib. Tomato 
3 1 V grow rapidly and are very orna- 
ip Y mental for garden or lawn. 
= Ceres | SURE HEAD CABBAGE 
* * re Is all head and sure to head, ve 
yer sal ad sure wad, very 
» gt 4 uniform in size, firm and fine in 
s 4 — | * texture, excellent in quality and a 
» a 2 good keeper. Single heads have 
N > weighed over 64 Ibs. 
| EARLY 
— ü £ Is the earliest in the world, easy 
2 grown, good size, excellent quality. 
8 Willbefarahend of yourneighbors. 
send a packet each of 
Prize Tomato, Cabbage and Turnip 
with my catalogue of bargains, for only 25 cents. 
very person sending silver for above collection 


and addresses of 3 persons who buy secds, will receive 
free a packet Silver Ball Lettuce, finest variety ever 
grown, and a fifty cent certificate for secds, your choice 
from my catalogue, free. Address 


F.9R. MILLS, Rose Hill, onon. County, New Lor“ 


Those answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily 
come inside the 


lines 


of health 
and is there to discover some vulnerable point 
constitution which is guarding your well-being. 
spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. 
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The enemy 


— 


That point discovered 


« 


in the fortification of the 


the 
is the changeable 


winter climate. If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 
To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 
as the weapon. It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 
Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (spectally in Children). Especially helpful for children to prevent 
their taking cold. Palatable as Milk. a 


SPECIAL. Scott's Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


| CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 


All Druggists. 
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